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The great hearts of the olden time 
Are beating with you ; full and strung 
AU holy memories and sublime 
And glorious, around you throng. 
The languid pulse of Europe starts 
Beneath that word of power, 
The beating of its million hearts 
Is with you at this hour. 
Press on ! and we who may not sh.ire 
The toil and glories of the fight, 
At least may ask, in earnest prayer, 
God's blessing on the right. 
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CHAPTER I. 

AFRICANER, THE SCOURGE OF THE COLONY. 

jORE than fifty years ago a young man — • 
nineteen years of age, tall, slender, black- 
haired, with dark, brilliant eyes, and a 
general air of cheerfulness, energy, and 
capacity for whatever he resolved to undertake — 
embarked, heart and soul, in the missionaiy cause, 
under the auspices of the London Missionary Society. 
Little did those who attended the inaugural ser- 
vice know that the two unproved youths — who sat 
side by side before the Directors, with speaking 
looks, that seemed to say, " Here am i ! send me ! " 
— were to illustrate, years afterwards, the now cher- 
ished names of Robert Moffat, the Apostle of the 

m 



10 missionaries' first start. 

Euruman Station, and John Williams, the Martyi 
of Erromanga. 

With Williams we have, at present, nothing to 
do. Of Moffisit's preparatory training we also need 
say nothing : he dedicated his life, strength, energy, 
to the cause of Christ ; resolutely turned his back 
on home, friends^ country — ay, and on one who, to 
his young heart, was already dearer than all the 
world besides, and was destined, in the course of 
God's providence, to go forth to him in the wilder- 
ness, and prove as good and faithful a wife as ever 
man had. 

Till the establishment of the London Missionary 
Society, in 1795, the vast continent of South Africa 
had been entirely unoccupied for evangelism, except 
by the Moravians. Their labours received an un- 
fortunate check from the selfish and short-sighted 
conduct of the Dutch East India Company, which, 
under the idea that to instruct the Hottentots would 
be injurious to themselves, refused to sanction the 
continuance of missionary work in the Cape Town 
Colony. It was afterwards resumed by Dr. Vander- 
kemp, a man of education and learning, devoted to 
evangelism ; and though he did not meet with the 
support or success he deserved, his work among the 
Kaffirs was of very great value in preparing the 
ground for other labourers. 

In 1806, missionaries to South Africa were sent 
out by the London Missionary Society, to preach to 
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the heathen m Namaqua Land. They were eleven 
in number ; two of them brothers, named Christian 
and Abraham Albrecht Their course lay tlirough a 
barren and dry land, beneath the scorching rays of 
an unclouded sun. They had a weak and imperfect 
supply of oxen, and their waggons continually stuck 
fast in the sand, or in the dry bed of the river. 
They suffered extremely from hunger and thirat, 
and often were nearly at their wit's end, if not 
faith's end too. 

On reaching the junction of the Hartebeeste and 
Orange Rivers, Christian Albrecht went forward to 
look about a little, and returned with a sufficiently 
favourable report to make them continue their pro- 
gress. They halted at a spot which they decided 
to call Silent Hope; but soon forsook it for another, 
which they named Happy Deliverance. 

They were now in the neighbourhood of an out- 
lawed chieftain, named Christian Africaner, whom 
it was their express desire to influence. This man 
was a very remarkable character. At first he blazes 
in the missionaiy narrative like a baleful meteor, 
which eventually sheds a useful, steady light. His 
father, having attained great age, had resigned to 
him the chieftainship of a considerable tribe, which, 
at no great distance of time, had ranged over their 
native hills within a hundred miles of Cape Town, 
pastured their own flocks, killed their own game, 
and drank of their own streams. As Dutch settlers 



12 INJUDICIOUS SEVERITIES. 

encroached on them and appropriated their ground, 
they reluctantly gave way more and more, and 
might even then have been conciliated by strictly 
fair dealing. But the Dutch code was to observe 
no faith with the Hottentot ; and naturally peace- 
able men, lords of the soil, were thus wronged and 
incensed, till they were no longer disposed to bear 
it. Then evil was committed on both sides, might 
bore down right, and the native tribes were ex- 
asperated into becoming robbers and outlaws. 

Christian Africaner found himself edged out, bit 
by bit, from his inheritance, till at length he was 
induced to take service with a Dutch farmer, whom 

we only know by his initial letter P . To him 

Africaner became a faithful, intrepid shepherd. But 
Mr. P did not know the value of a good ser- 
vant when he had one ; and the chieftain — for sucli 
Africaner really was — saw, with a bitter heart, his 
people despoiled and scattered, their wives and 
daughters insulted, their little children butchered, 
their cattle plundered. At length he was ordered by 
his master to take up arms against his own people. 
This he absolutely refused to do. Order after order 
was sent down to him and his followers ; but they 
did not answer the summons. They had heard 
over-night that there was a deep-laid scheme to 
dispossess them of their huts, remove them to an- 
other farm, and seize certain of them who were 
accounted offenders. 
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Mr. P , who was a kind of justice of the 

peace, was enraged at their inattention to oitlers, 
and summoned them in the evening to the door of 
his house. Titus, brother of Christian Africaner, 

distrusting Mr. P *s intentions, took liis gun 

with him, which he managed to conceal. 

Anived at the door of the farmhouse, Christian 
ascended the few steps, intending to state his com- 
plaints, when Mr. P mshed furiously at liim, 

and precipitated him to the bottom by a single blow. 
This was enough for Titus ; he levelled his gun, au<l 

fired at Mr. P , who staggered and fell dead. 

His wife screamed ; they poured into the house, 
told her she had nothing to fear, but demanded all 
the firearms, which she gave up. They then do- 
parted, charging her for her own sake not to leave 
the house. But as soon as they had left she escaped 
to the nearest farm ; owing to which two of her 
children lost their lives from some outlying bushmen. 

Africaner and his party were soon beyond the 
reach of pursuit, and directed their course towards 
the Orange River, where a chief afterwards ceded to 
him his dominion in Namaqua Land, which thence- 
forth was his by right as well as conquest. 

The Colonial Government and farmers now made 
common cause against the Africaners ; but though 
rewards were offered, and expeditions — or, as they 
called them, commandoes — sent out against them, 
they dared not attack them on their own ground. 
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The farmers then bribed some of the colonists, under 
a fearless leader named Berend Berend, to attack 
Africaner; and thenceforth these two waged a 
deadly warfare against each other, but neither con- 
quered. Africaner's name became hateful even to 
his own countrymen, because he had increased the 
hardships of their servitude ; so that he was a terror 
and reproach to all who knew him. 

His brother Titus was perhaps still more fierce 
and fearless. Though a little man, he was an ex- 
traordinary runner, and able to bear unparalleled 
fatigue. He has been known to overtake and 
attack, single-handed, a party of twenty, possessing 
firearms ; and only to retire when his musket was 
shot to pieces in his hand. On one occasion, when 
Berend was engaged in desperate conflict with him, 
taking and retaking a certain herd of cattle for 
some hours, suddenly an opening occurred between 
them, exposing each to the other s view. Instantly 
their rifles were levelled at each other ; but, at the 
very moment they touched their triggers, a cow 
darted in between them, and the two balls lodged 
in her body, and brought her dead to the ground. 
This remarkable interposition struck them both 
deeply ; and when, in after-times, Moflat alluded to 
it, Titus replied with emotion, — 

" Mynheer knows how to use the only hammer 
that makes my hard heart feel." 

When the Albrechts had been settled a little 
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while in Namaqua Land, Christian Africaner [)i*e- 
sented himself to them one day, and said, — 

" As you are sent by the English, I welcome you 
to the country ; for, though I hate the Dutch, my 
former oppressors, I love the English, for I have 
always heard that they are the friends of the poor 
black man." 

And so well did he appreciate their motives, that, 
when he found they intended to remove to another 
station, he pressed them to remain, because his 
children received so much benefit from their teach- 
ing. Unfortunately, they did not yield to this, but 
removed to another spot, which had hardly anything 
to recommend it. A hot spring, which destroyed 
vegetation, gave it the name of Warm Bath : the 
settlers were partly Namaqua, partly Dutch, and 
were always squabbling. Yet here the missionaries 
were instant in season and out of season ; and here 
Africaner found his way to them, and acquired 
some knowledge of the first principles of Christianity. 

Afterwards dissensions occasioned his withdrawal 
from the settlement. Abraham Albrecht subse- 
quently manied, but was obliged to go to the Cape 
for medical advice in 1810, and soon afterwards 
died. His widow eventually married a missionary 
named Ebner. 

Christian Albrecht also married ; but neither he 
nor his wife lived long afterwards. Mr. Ebner was 
appointed to carry on the mission work in Namaqua 
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Land. At this time the terror of Christian Afri- 
caner's name overspread the whole country. Yet, 
when he was asked whether he would favourably 
receive a missionary, he replied in the affirmative ; 
and in a short time he and his brothers David and 
Jacobus were baptized, and the mission had a cer- 
tain degree of success. 

In 1817, Mr. Ebner went to the Cape for sup- 
plies, and there met young Robert Moffat, who, full 
of spirit and ardour, had come out, hoping to be ap- 
pointed to help him in his work. Ho was hindered, 
however, for eight months, from going up the 
country, by what he was told were "insuperable 
objections," but which appeared to him vexatious 
delays. A wise man knows how to improve oppor- 
tunities ; and Moffat improved his by acquiring the 
Dutch language, which was spoken not only by the 
colonists, but by the half-civilized natives. And ho 
ever afterwards found it of immense importance to 
him. 



(461) 




CHAPTER II. 

MOFFAT TAMES THE LION. 

[EOPLE at the Cape tried at first to dis- 
suade Moflat from venturing into the 
terrible Africaner's country; saying, " Ho 
wiD set you up as a mark for boys 
to shoot at ! " " He will strip off your skin, and 
make a drum of it to dance to 1" *' He will make 
a drinking-cup of your skull ! " And one kind 
motherly old lady wiped a tear from her eye as 
she took leave of him, saying, " Had you been an 
old man, it would have been different, for you 
would soon have died at any rate ; but you are 
young, and going to become a prey to that 
monster." 

The same was told him as he went up the country ; 
for the farmers did not believe in the least in 
Africaner's conversion. But none of these things 
moved the brave young man ; he went boldly on 
his way, for the sake of teaching the natives to 
know and love Jesus Christ. To him it was no 

(461) 2 
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incredible thing that a great sinner should have 
been turned from the power of Satan unto God. 

Moffat did not travel long with Mr. Ebner, being 
directed to accompany Mr. Kitchingman to Byson- 
dermeid, in Little Namaqua Land^ in order to see 
Mr. Schmelen. The first novelty that struck his 
unaccustomed eye was the cumbrous waggon for 
travelling, drawn by oxen. But he gi-adually found 
that it was specially adapted for its purposes. 

Having spent some months with hospitable far- 
mers, they obtained men competent to drive the 
waggons, and others to lead the team. But as 
labourers were scaice, the drivers presently decamped, 
and they then had to drive themselves. The 
weather was very hot, and Mrs. Kitchingman was 
not in very good health ; so they chiefly travelled 
by night, and had some difficulty in keeping their 
loose cattle and sheep together, especially when 
dogged by a hyena. At the end of the night-march, 
the young traveller would sometimes find some of his 
sheep awanting; and if, when day dawned, he sought 
one that had strayed, he found only its clean-picked 
bonea Another trouble was the want of water in 
such a dry and parched land. But still, though 
faint, they pursued their way. 

Arrived at Bysondermeid, Moffat for the first 
time saw a strictly native congregation, and partook 
of their emotions while Mr. Schmelen, in his ener- 
getic style, addressed them on the things belonging 
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to their salvation. This was to be the scene of Mr. 
Kitchingman's labours ; while Mr. Schmelen was to 
proceed to his former quarters in Great Namaqua 
Land. 

And now, after nearly a month of rest and Chris- 
tian fellowship, Moffat bade affectionate farewell to 
his kind travelling companions, and started with 
only a guide and his waggon through a compara- 
tively trackless desert. How gradually and gently 
its horrors were steaUng on him ! 

After travelling all night through deep sand, the 
oxen began to lie down in the yoke from sheer 
fatigue ; and they had not yet reached water. Next 
day it was still the same — no water all day long ; 
and at nightfall they had to lie down on the still 
hot sand. 

Thirst awoke them next morning at an early 
hour; and finding the oxen unable to stir, they 
took a spade, and proceeded to the hollow of a 
neighbouring mountain, where they began to dig. 
Afl«r making an immense hole in the sand, they 
came at last to a scanty supply of what was just 
like the horrible bilge- water of an old ship ; but yet 
this was better than nothing. So, after making the 
best of it, and after watering the oxen, — even treat- 
ing themselves to a second draught, — they pursued 
their way. 

But the ground was so hot that it was distressing 
to walk on. The cattle were nearly frantic ; and 
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in the evening, when they were going to yoke them 
to continue the journey, it was discovered that most 
of the oxen had run off. A man was sent after 
them ; but he returned without them at midnight, 
saying he had been obliged to give up the pursuit, 
so many lions were about. 

Mofiat instantly sent off his remaining oxen with 
two men to Mr. Bartlett, the missionary at Pella. 
Three days he meanwhile remained with his solitary 
driver. They had nothing to drink, little to eat ; 
they saw no human being all that while. But at 
night they heard the distant roar of a lion, on tlie 
spot where they had dug for water. 

At last, when they were beginning to fear that 
the messengers had either perished or been lost, Mr. 
Bartlett made his welcome appearance on horseback, 
with a couple of men carrying pieces of mutton on 
their saddles, which — to a young, sharp appetite — 
was as acceptable as the feast of reason and flow of 
soul that accompanied the banquet. Mr. Bartlett 
remained for a couple of days, till fresh oxen arrived, 
which carried them all safely to Pella. And here 
Moffat received the friendly attentions of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bartlett and their little knot of native converts. 

When he was ready to leave them, the native 
teacher of Warm Bath arrived with oxen to convey 
him there. Hereon ensued a friendly contention 
whether Moffat should or should not be allowed to 
visit the kraal of Africaner. At last the teacher con- 
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sented to take him across the river, opposite Afri- 
caner's village ; a work of both difficulty and danger, 
which occupied some days. 

When the moment of parting arrived, there was 
an affecting scene, which quite overcame Motfats 
feelings. His companions looked on him as doomed 
to certain death ; they surrounded his waggon, and 
besought him to settle at Warm Bath, pursuing the 
subject with such earnestness that it was afternoon 
before he tasted a morsel of food. At length the 
women came in a body, and declared they would 
place themselves under his waggon-wheels if he per- 
sisted. How he had already found the key to their 
hearts ! The controversy was broken off by their 
seeing a party of Africaner's people, with three of 
his brothers, approaching in the distance. This 
ended the painful scene, and they withdrew with 
many tears. 

When Moffat reached Africaner's kraal, he found 
Mr. Ebner had come to welcome him ; but his 
presence was almost worth nothing, for he was on 
bad terms with the chief and his brothers, and by 
no means tended to promote a good understanding. 
When Christian Africaner appeared before him in 
an hour or two, he said, after a few civil words, — 

" Have you been sent by the London missionaries? " 

'* Yes." 

" Well, you look very young. I hope you will 
live long with me and my people." 
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Then he called a number of women, and desired 
them to build Moffat a house instantly. They 
brought mats, and a great many long sticks, some- 
thing like fishing-rods, which they immediately 
stuck, about half an inch apart from each other, in 
a circular form in the ground, then tied the tops 
together, and covered the whole with mats. Thus 
the house was made in half an hour: and Moffat 
lived in it six months. It is true it was not very 
water-tight, and was often nearly blown away. 

So all the frightful evils that had been prophesied 
for him proved to have no foundation ; and though 
Mr. Ebner nearly made much mischief, he shortly 
took himself off altogether in disgust, and eventually 
returned to Germany. Thereafter Moffat may be 
said to have had fair play. His brave and gentle 
character made Africaner delight in him. They 
talked together for hours, during which Africaner 
frequently wept ; and the end was that he gradually 
became a thoroughly Christian man. 

This was a most encouraging beginning ; but 
Moffat had no success equal to it for a long time 
afterwards. His future was indeed anxious. Here 
was he, a solitary stranger, after Mr. Ebner's de- 
parture, with no fellow-countryman with whom to 
share the communion of saints, in a barren and 
unproductive country, on a salary of £25 a year; 
with no grain, and consequently no bread — literally 
living from hand to mouth. This cost him great 
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searchings of heart. Oflen be poured out his soul, 
in trouble and in joy, amidst tbe granite rocks ; 
sometimes be rested on one of tbem, and took up bis 
violin, wbieb once bad been Cbristian Albrecbt's, 
and woke tbe ecboes witb sweet and sootbing 
bymns. He soon began regular prayer services, 
morning and evening, and beld scbool for tbree or 
four bours daily, witb marked success. Africaner 
attended tbese means of grace so regularly, tbat 
Moffat would as soon bave doubted of the sun's ris- 
ing as of his attendance. To reading, in which he 
was not yet very fluent, he applied with all tbe zeal 
of a youthful proselyte. The Testament became bis 
constant companion, and his profiting appeared unto 
alL Often be might be seen sitting under the 
shade of a great rock, eagerly devouring its pages ; 
or he would sit in bis hut, abstracted from tbe 
affairs of the family, still absorbed in his reading. 
His mind expanded more and more to the wonders 
of nature and of grace. His desire for information 
was insatiable ; and, after proving Mofiat with bard 
questions of which there seemed no end, be would 
stop short, rub his head witb comic despair, and 
exclaim, — " I have beard enough ! I feel as if my 
bead were too small, and would swell with these 
great subjects ! " 

Titus, meanwhile, was a grief to bis brother, and 
gave no signs of softening, though Moffat constantly 
addressed him in the most persuasive, affectionate 
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manner. At last he began to attend the daily 
prayer services ; and from that time he became a 
firm, invariable friend, and continually ministered 
to Moffat's necessities. He would now often sit up 
nearly the whole night, listening to the conversation 
of Moffat and his brother, though saying nothing 
whatever himself. When spoken to, he replied, — 
" I hear what you say, and sometimes I think I 
understand ; but my heart will not feeL" He did 
himself iiyustice, however. 

Titus was the only man in the station who had 
two wives ; and when Moffat gently spoke to liim 
about it, he admitted a man with two wives was 
not to be envied, — they made such an uproar some- 
times, and he did not know which side to take. 
He said he often resolved, when there was a dis- 
turbance, to pay one off 

One day Moffat thought the time had coma 
He approached Titus's door, and asked, " What is 
the matter ? " 

Titus laughed. " Just the old thing again," said 
he. " Mynheer must not laugh at me." 

The wives had quarrelled, as usual, and one had 
thrown a piece of wood at the other, and hurt 
, her hand so much that it had swollen to four 
times its usual size. Moffat bound it up skilfully 
and tenderly, saying, — " Why did you not come 
to me sooner?" She melted into teara of grati- 
tude. 
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One day Africaner saw Moffat looking fixedly 
at him, and inquired the reason. 

*' I was trying," said Moffat, " to picture to my- 
self your carrying fire and sword through the coimtry, 
and I could not think how eyes like yours could 
smile at human woe." Africaner burst into tears. 

He was now ready to second Moflat*s eflForts to 
improve the people in cleanliness as well as godli- 
ness ; and any one might have smiled to sec the 
two busily engaged in making the children wash 
themselves from head to foot. He who had once 
been like a firebrand, was now foremost in redress- 
ing injuries and reconciling enemies. " What fruit 
have I now," he would say to them, "of all the 
battles I fought and aU the cattle I took, but 
shame and remorse ? " 

At length the extreme heat of the weather, and 
an almost exclusively milk diet, threw Moffat into 
a bilious fever, attended with delirium. When he 
came to himself, he saw the faithful chief watching 
beside him with looks of the utmost compassion and 
tenderness. Seeing a small parcel of medicines near 
him, he made signs for it, and taking out a vial of 
calomel, he threw some of it into his mouth. 
Africaner asked him, with tears in his eyes, how 
they should bury him if he died. " Just in the 
same way as you bury your own people," he replied. 
But a happier event was in store for them all, for 
the young missionary speedily recovered. 
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David and Jacobus Africaner proved great com- 
forts and zealous workers in the mission, and 
especially in the schooL David was of a retiring 
disposition, amiable, firm, and active. Jacobus 
was warm, affectionate, and zealous for the salvation 
of souls. His very countenance would cheer Moffat 
when he felt depressed. Long after they had lost 
sight of one another, this good young convert was 
shot when defending the station from attack. 




CHAPTER III. 

CHILDREN WORSE THAN LIONS. 

T was plain that Africaner's ki*aal was on 
a spot quite unfit for a permanent mis- 
sionary station; therefore it was deter- 
mined to explore the country northwards 
to look out for one more suitable. But how? Moffat 
had only one waggon, and that was a cripple. They 
had neither carpenters nor blacksmiths, nor was he 
acquainted with these trades. He pondered on what 
he had seen in Cape Town, and at length deter- 
mined to try to make a pair of bellowa He had 
never welded a bit of iron in his life, but meant to 
" try," and "try again." So he asked the chief to 
have two goats killed, and their entire skins pre- 
pared in the native way till they were as soft as 
cloth. They then resembled bags, the ends of which 
he nailed to the edge of a circular piece of board, in 
which was a valve. One end of the machine was 
connected with the fire, and had a weight on it to 
force out the wind when the other was drawn out 
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to supply more air. This was no sooner accom- 
plished than it was put to the test, and, to the im- 
mense delight of everybody, proved to answer com- 
pletely. Moffat sat enjoying their praises; but was 
very desirous to get rid of them, that he might 
weld his first bit of iron. He had a blue granite 
stone for his anvil, a clumsy pair of tongs, and a 
liammcr never intended for a blacksmith. 

However, success crowned his effoiis, which cer- 
tainly showed him a very clever young man ; and 
having done what was wanting to the waggon, he 
next began to repair some gim-locks. 

We now see clearly that he will carry his point, 
whenever he has a little job of a similar nature to 
be done ; and, indeed, such was the case. 

Everything being now ready, they started, thirty 
in number; Jacobus being left in charge of the station 
and of the women. On Moffat's objecting to the 
size of the expedition — which included Titus and 
other brothers, as well as Africaner himself — Jacobus 
said : " I am concerned for your safety ; and a 
large party will more readily prevent attack than 
a smaller one would." In which he clearly showed 
Rcnse. 

The daily routine of the travellers was mono- 
tonous enough. The country was sterile in the 
extreme, with frequent indications of iron and 
copper. Zebras and giraffes abounded, as well as 
oiks and antelopes, so they had a tolerable supply of 
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game. This, with water when they could get it, 
was their usual fare ; and MofTat liad at firHt a small 
supply of coffee, which he enjoyed while it lasted. 
Sometimes they had to dispute a stagnant pool with 
a lion; and once they were nearly poisoned with 
honey made by bees that had fed on the flowera of 
the euphorbia. 

Now and then they came to a Namaqua village, 
where Moffat failed not to preach the gospel 

' Having reached some branches of the Fish River, 
the party came to a stand. The Namaquas wero 
afraid of Africaner's evil report, and did not desire 
him or "the hat- wearer'* for neighbours. They 
stayed there a few days, endeavouring to obviate 
their objections ; but at length Africaner thought it 
best to return home, rather than create ill-feeling, 
and perhaps cause bloodshed. 

While they were halting at a certain spot on their 
way homeward, one of the party related a remark- 
able occun^ence which he said he had witnessed 
while a boy. 

A great camel-thorn tree (Acacia giraffe) grew 
near them, about twelve feet high, with a flat, 
bushy top. The narrator, then a boy, had lain 
down on a bank not far off, and fallen asleep. When 
he woke, a giraffe was peaceably browsing on the 
tender shoots of the tree ; and, to the boy's horror, 
he saw a lion, creeping like a cat, only a few yards 
from him, preparing to pounce on his prey. In an- 
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other minute he bounded into the air to seize the 
head of the animal^ which instantly turned its stately 
neck, and the lion, missing his grasp, feU on his 
back in the centre of the mass of thorns like spikes, 
while the giraffe bounded over the plain. The boy 
instantly followed the example, taking it for granted 
the lion would soon extricate himself A little while 
after, some people noticed eagles hovering over the 
spot ; and as this is almost a certain sign that an 
animal is lying dead, they went to the place to look 
about, and at length perceived where the dead lion 
still lay in his thorny bed. Moffat found some of 
the lion's bones still lying under the tree, and 
remains of his hair on its branches, to attest 
what he otherwise would have found difficulty in 
believing. 

One night the party were quietly bivouacked at 
a small pool on the Oup River, and had just con- 
cluded their evening worship— the hymn-book being 
still in Moffat's hand — when a terrific roar warned 
them that a lion was close at hand. The frightened 
oxen rushed upon them, and over the fires, leaving 
them prostrated in a cloud of dust and sand. Hats 
and hymn-books, Bible and guns were scattered 
about in wild confusion. Providentially, no serious 
hurt was sustained. Africaner, who always had his 
wits about him, seeing the reluctance of the people 
to pursue the foe in a dark and gloomy ravine, 
seized a firebrand, and crying, " Follow me!" led the 
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way ; and, owing to his intrepidity, the oxen were 
pursued, brought back, and secured to the waggon ; 
which was quite necessary, for nothing can exceed 
their alarm when they once smell a lion. 

Sad to relate, the aged and helpless parents of the 
Hottentots have foes not less merciless than lions in 
their own children, when they become too infirm to 
provide for themselves. One day Moffat observed 
a small broken earthenware vessel, in which the last 
draught of water had been left, in the midst of a 
small circle of stakes, within which were still lying 
the bones of a parent bleached in the sun, who had 
been thus abandoned. 

" What is this ? *' asked he in surprise. 

" That is heathenism," answered Africaner with 
strong disgust; and then he described the parricidal 
custom. 

A day or two afterwards a circumstance occurred 
which strongly corroborated the truth of his state- 
ments. They had travelled all day over a sandy 
plain, and passed a sleepless night from extreme 
thirst and fatigue. Rising early next morning, and 
leaving the others to follow with the waggon, Moffat 
went forward with a companion in search of water. 
At length they came on a sight of heartrending dis- 
tress. A venerable-looking old woman, a living 
skeleton, was sitting with her head leaning on her 
kneea She appeared terrified at their appearance, 
especially at Moffat, and tried to rise, but could not. 
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Ho addressed her in the gentlest accents and the 
tenderest words he could think of, — 

" My mother, fear not ! We are friends, and will 
do you no harm." 

He put several questions to her ; but she seemed 
either imable or too much alarmed to answer them. 

Still he repeated, — '* Pray, mother, who are you, 
and how do you come to be in this situation ? " 

At length she replied, — '* I am a woman. I have 
been here four days. My children have left me 
here to die." 

'*Your children!" exclaimed the tender-hearted 
missionary. 

"Yes,*' she replied, raising her hand to her 
shrivelled bosom ; '* my own children — three sons 
and two daughters. They are gone to yonder blue 
mountain," — pointing at it with her finger, — **and 
have left me here to die." 

"And pray, why did they leave you?" he in- 
quired wonderingly. 

Spreading out her hands, she replied, — '* I am 
old, you see, and I am no longer able to serve them. 
When they kill game, I am too feeble to help in 
carrying home the flesh ; I am unable to gather 
wood to make the fire ; and I cannot caiiy the 
children on my back, as I used to do." 

This last sentence was too much for Mofiat. 
Though his tongue was cleaving to the roof of his 
mouth with thirst, he might have said, like poor 
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King Edward the Second, "Behold, hero is clean 
warm water ! " for tears flowed from his eyes. 

"How have you escaped the lions?" said he, 
pointing to the traces of them on every side. 

She took hold of the skin of her left ann, and 
raised it as if it were loose linen, and replied, — 

" I hear them about, but there is nothing on me 
for them to eat. I have no flesh left for them to 
scent.'* 

At this moment the waggon drew near, which 
greatly terrified her, as she supposed it an animal 
Assuring her that it would do her no harm, Moffat 
said that, as ho could not stay, he would put her 
into it and take her with him. Alas 1 she was too 
ignorant to know her firiends from her foea She 
became convulsed with terror, and said that if he 
took her to another village, they would only do the 
same thing to her again. 

" It is our custom. I am now nearly dead. I do 
not want to have it all to go through anew/' 

The sun was now exceedingly hot; the cattle wer^ 
raging in the yoke, and the travellers themselves 
nearly delirious. Finding it impossible to persuade 
the old woman to what was meant for her own 
benefit, against her will, they collected a quantity of 
fuel, gave her a good supply of dried meat, some 
tobacco, and a knife, and telling her they should re- 
turn that way in a couple of days and give her 
another opportunity of going with them, they ad- 

(461) 3 
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vised her meanwhile not to lose hearty nor let the 
fire go out, as the lions might scent the flesh at night, 
if they did not scent / er. 

And so they pursued their journey; and after a 
long ride, passing a rocky ridge of hiUs, they reached 
a stagnant pool, into which men and oxen rushed 
precipitately, though it was almost too muddy to go 
down their throats. 

On their return, at the promised time, they found 
the old woman and everything gone, but observed 
the footprints of two men, who had probably taken 
her away. Several months afterwards Mofiat learned 
that the sons, seeing from a distance the waggon 
halt at the spot where they had so unnaturally left 
the old woman to perish, drew near as soon as the 
party had gone, expecting to find only the remains 
of their mother. Finding her alive and supplied 
with food, and hearing her account of the strangers' 
kindness, they seemed to have felt a sort of pity for 
her now that others had shown a good deal more, 
and perhaps some alarm at the probable displeasure 
of the travellers who had learned their inhumanity ; 
so that they somewhat late in the day made the best 
of it, took her home with them, and provided for 
her in their usual style, whatever that was. 

On observing one evening, as the party sat round 
the fire, that Hottentot children were as bad as lions 
to their parents, — " They are worse," replied Afri- 
caner. He then related, what Mofiat afterwards 
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heaid reliably confirmed, that when an old lion hunts 
with younger ones, or, as the natives say, with his 
children, they give him the first feed on whatever 
game they take, which he sometimes defers in a 
lordly way till he has had a nap. He then begins 
on the tit-bits, they meanwhile waiting patiently; 
and often after this will take yet a second rest, none 
of them presuming to move. After this he retires, 
when they immediately rush forward and finish what 
is left. 

At other times, if a young lion seizes prey, and 
an elder one happens to come up, he courteously 
retires till his senior has dined. This was what 
Africaner called having better manners than the 
Namaquas. 

Stories like these often beguiled their evening 
hours. More frequently, however, Moffat invited 
them to propose questions on scriptural and other 
important subjects, in answering which he had the 
opportunity of communicating to them much useful 
and interesting information. 

They took a shorter route home ; but, as it was 
destitute of water, they nearly perished of thirst 
This journey, which only took up a few weeks, 
settled one important point, — that the country 
would not do to settle ia 

Jacobus, who had meanwhile been left in charge, 
had fulfilled it with fidelity and discretion. 

The place looked very desolate ; and though 
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Mofiat had still a congregation of about two hundred 
persons, and upwards of a hundred children for 
scholars, many were absent at distant cattle out- 
posts on account of the want of grass. He now re- 
sumed his itinerating visits on a more extended 
scale, as he could safely depend on Jacobus and 
David for carrying on the school services during the 
week. Titus soon gave him a new proof of attach- 
ment. He did not like Mofiat to be obliged to ride 
an ox, which certainly was both awkward and hazard- 
ous ; and as a rider had some little time ago been 
thrown forward on the horns and killed, he gene- 
rously gave Mofiat the only horse he possessed for 
hunting. 

After tying his Bible and hymn-book in a blanket 
to the back of the saddle, and taking a good draught 
of milk, Moffat started with his interpreter, whom 
he could not yet dispense with, and who rode on an 
ox. They had their guns, and nothing else except 
a pipe, a tinder-box, and some tobacco. Bread they 
had none ; and though they might have taken a 
piece of dried meat, they trusted to chance hospi- 
tality. Generally they obtained in the evening a 
draught of sweet milk ; and then the people would 
gather round them, listen to familiar gospel-teaching, 
and gladly join in a short service. Then another 
draught of milk, more talking, and then they settled 
down for the night. 

Day after day the same story. Sometimes they 
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got the draught of milk, sometimes water, sometimes 
neither — all in the day's work. No bread ; no 
vegetables ; nothing but milk and meat, or water, 
or nothing. Then he tied on " the fasting girdle/' 
— pretty tightly, too I — and predched upon it 

Sometimes, when Titus knew of his scanty supplies, 
he would take a few shots from him, go out with 
his gun, and not come back till he had killed some- 
thing for him to eat. 

His clothes, too, were becoming distressing; for he 
had not done growing yet, and they were bursting 
out in various directions. No laundry-work among 
the Namaquas ; no inscription of " Mangling done 
here." One day he thought he would try to smooth 
his shirt, as he had seen it done in Scotland, by 
hammering it on a flat stone. " What are you 
about ?" said Africaner in passing. *' Smoothing my 
shirt," said Moffat. " Well, that is one way," said 
the chief doubtfully. So it proved, for on holding 
it up he found it was full of holes ! 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE TAMED LION AT THE CAPE. 

HE mucli-desirod site was still to be 
found ; and after a few months, Afri- 
caner requested Moffat to visit the 
Griqua country, which lay more to the 
east^ to inspect a situation offered him and his 
people by the Griqua chiefs, if they chose to remove 
to it. At his urgent solicitation he went, accom- 
panied by Africaner's two brothers, David and 
Simon, and his son, Jonker (or Younker), with 
Jantye Vanderbyle for a guide. Each took a sheep- 
skin blanket or caross, trusting for provisions to 
the Corannas whom they might meet. 

Their course lay along the north side of the 
Orange River, which, though near them, was often 
completely out of their reach. Their hardships 
and dangers by the way were great ; but one day 
they passed two reed-huts which had previously 
been occupied by two self-denying missionaries, who 
had for many years devoted themselves to evangeliz- 
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ing the Corannas, and it cheered MofTat to find him- 
self on the ground they had occupied. Whenever 
his party happened to fall in with any who had 
been under the training of these good men, they 
were sure of an hospitable welcome. 

On the seventh day of their journey, they 
reached that part of the River Quis from which 
they intended to take a direct course to Qriqua 
Town. They had only enough meat left for a 
single meal, which they agreed had better be re- 
served till the evening, in case they should not get 
any more. At night they came to some deserted 
huts, which had evidently been resorted to by wild 
beasts ; but here they were tired enough to pass 
the night, though they heard the hyenas and jackals 
in the neighbourhood. 

In the morning, they resolved to spare till even- 
ing the last remaining mouthful of food, though any 
one of them might have finished it in a minute. 
They were obliged to halt in the middle of the day, 
because of the heai When they started again, 
Mofiat and Vanderbyle, who were somewhat in ad- 
vance, found their three companions had loitered 
bfehind ; but concluding they would soon come up, 
they somewhat thoughtlessly rode forward. Hav- 
ing proceeded some distance, they turned and 
hallooed, but received no answer. They then fired 
a shot; but no reply. They pursued their way, 
then fired again, and li^^tened with intense earnest- 
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ness ; but still in vain. They were parched with 
thirst ; their friends had the only morsel of food 
They fired again. This time an answer was made 
— by a lion ! 

Tired as they were, they pushed on. He evi- 
dently gained on them ; the terror of their hoi-ses 
soon showed that he was close on their rear. Pre- 
sently he gave a tremendous roar, which echoed 
from rock to rock. Greatly as they needed a little 
rest, they were compelled to push on, which they 
did in silence for hours. At length they reached 
the waterfall they had heard of, but it was too 
late to avail themselves of it ; they thanked the 
Almighty for their preservation, and bowed their 
tired heads on their saddles. The lion's distant 
roar was the last sound they heard. 

Moffat speedily slept, and dreamed of scenes of 
beauty equal to Paradise; while the most enchanting 
music, as if from angels' haq)S, stole on his ear. 
These raptures lasted till morning, when he and 
his companion woke speechless with thirst, their eyes 
inflamed, their frames burning like hot coals. They 
had recourse to another pipe before they could ar- 
ticulate a word. Vanderbyle then remarked that 
water must be sought for near the hill-top, where, 
if any, it would be found. M'offat climbed the 
rugged height, but it proved as dry as the sandy 
plain beneath. After languidly looking around, he 
turned to descend ; but happening to cough, he was 
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almost instantly surrounded by about a hundred 
baboons, some of them of gigantic size. They 
grunted, grinned, proti-uded their mouths, and sprang 
from stone to stone, threatening instant attack. He 
kept parrying them with his gun, but knew their 
character too well to fire ; for if he had wounded 
one of them, he would have been skinned in five 
minutes. At length he reached the plain, where 
they seemed to hold a council ; and he was levelling 
his piece at two which seemed the most fierce, 
when it occurred to him, " I have escaped — let me 
be thankful ;" and he left them uninjured. 

Jantye soon appeared with the horses. Moffat's 
looks told of themselves that he had found no water. 
They saddled the poor animals, which they were 
soon obKged to drive before them over the painfully 
burning plain, continually dazzled by the deceitful, 
tantalizing mirage. After some hours, they reached 
a miserable supply of water, to which the horses 
rushed frantically ; and even they themselves par- 
took of it, though it inspired them with nausea. 
At a late hour they reached the hospitable abode of 
Mr. Anderson and his wife, near Griqua Town. 

Entering the house, speechless and haggard, Mof- 
fat made signs for water. Kind Mrs. Anderson 
instantly gave him a cup of cofiee and some food, 
which he had not tasted for three days ; and when 
he retired, to rest, his bed, though hard, seemed to 
him of down. He begged that a bucket of water 
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might be placed by his side ; but Mr. Anderson, 
with a smile, only left him a large tumblerful 
He drained it directly he was left to himself ; then 
fell into profound sleep, and awoke in the morning 
as fresh as if he had never been thirsty in his life I 

His missing companions soon made their appear- 
ance. Here they all rested for a few delightful 
days ; and as Moffat wished next to visit Berend's 
abode at Daniel's Kuil, about fifty miles north, and 
also Lithako, on the Kuruman River, he was re- 
joiced to find that Mr. and Mra. Anderson would 
accompany him, as they had promised to visit that 
station. 

When they reached Lithako, they received a 
hearty welcome from the brethren, with whom they 
spent some days. This was the first time Moffat 
saw any of the Bechuana tribe ; and he little 
guessed that this was to be the scene of his future 
labours. They then returned to Griqua Town, and 
after having made every inquiry about the object 
of Africaner's business, they returned to Namaqua 
Land, in spite of a tremendous thunder-storm by 
the way. 

The account of their journey was laid before 
Africaner, and gave him entire satisfaction ; but 
it was resolved that his removal should be post- 
poned for a season. Meanwhile, the drought was 
severe, and great hunger prevailed in the place. 
The religious services, however, were well attended, 
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and great spiritual improvement encouraged the mis- 
sionary ; while the attachment of the people to him 
was so strong, that though he was secretly desirous 
to undertake a journey to the Cape, he dared not as 
yet mention the subject. 

Suddenly it occurred to him that Africaner might 
like to accompany him ; and he at once proposed it 
The motive of his own journey, it may be observed, 
was a very important and interesting one to him, 
for he hoped to welcome from England Miss Smith, 
the yoimg lady to whom he was engaged to be 
married. 

Africaner looked at him in astonishment, and 
gravely said, — "Can you be in earnest? I had 
thought you loved me ; and do you advise my go- 
ing to the seat of government, to be hung up as a 
spectacle of public justice ? Do you not know that 
I am an outlaw, and that a thousand nx-doUars have 
been offered for this poor head r 

MojGTat tried to persuade him that all would be 
amicably arranged, to the satisfaction of the Gover- 
nor as well as of himself. Africaner still was doubt- 
fu], and at length said, — "I shall deliberate, and 
roll my way upon the Lord ; I know he will not 
leave ma" 

So the momentous question was at length settled 
in the affirmative, though many of the party were 
in anxious suspense about its prudence. On the 
third day they began preparations for the journey ; 
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and the necessary arrangements were made for 
continuing the means of instruction in Mofiat*s ab- 
sence. Nearly all the inhabitants accompanied the 
travellers half a day's journey to the banks of the 
Orange River, where the tears that were shed by 
them at parting testified to the sincerity of their 
affection. 

Arrived at Pella, whither the people had formerly 
fled from Warm Bath when the latter place was 
devastated by Africaner, a touching scene ensued. 
Men who had not met each other since they had 
been engaged in mortal combat for each other's woe, 
now clasped hands as brethren, and mutually told 
of the victories of the Prince of Peace. During the 
few days of their stay here, much discussion took 
place on the best way of getting the dreaded chief 
safely through the territories of his old foes the 
farmers. There was no need for a humbler dis- 
guise. Of two substantial shirts that Moffat had 
left, he gave Africaner one ; ho already possessed a 
pair of leather trousers, a duffel jacket much the 
worse for wear, and an old hat that could neither 
be called black nor white. But to make assurance 
doubly sure, they agreed that for once Moffat should 
feign to be the chief, and Africaner the servant, tiU 
they got out of harm's way. 

It may be observed that the Dutch farmei-s, in 
spite of their prejudices and often rough conduct, 
were really very hospitable, friendly people in their 
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way, whenever they were not under wrong impres- 
siona Some of these worthy men congratulated 
Moffat, when they again saw him, on having escaped 
the clutches of that terrible monster, from whom 
they had heard that Mr. Ebner had barely escaped 
with the skin of his teeth. Others treated as 
absurdity the idea of Africaner's having become a 
converted character. At one house, the farmer, 
seeing a stranger approaching, went out to meet 
him, and when only a few yards were between them, 
Moffat stretched out his hand, and expressed his 
pleasure at seeing him again. The farmer started, 
put his hand behind him, and asked him rather 
wildly who he was. 

" Have you so soon forgotten me ? " was his 
cheerful reply. " I am Moffat.'* 

*' Moffat?" echoed the farmer; "it must be his 
ghost ! '' 

" I assure you it is I myself ! " 

" Don't come near me ! " persisted he in great ex- 
citement. " Everybody says Moffat was murdered ; 
and a man told me he had seen his bones." 

His wife and children stood at the door in aston- 
ishment at this strange scene, while Moffat's people 
looked on at a little distance. At length the fanner 
extended his trembling hand, saying, — 

" When did you rise from the dead ? " 

Moffat endeavoured to quiet his alarms, and 
assure him of their being without foundation. As 
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for Africaner, he assured him of his being now a 
tnily good man. 

"Well/* said the farmer, "I can helieve almost 
anything you say; but that I cannot credit. There 
are seven wonders in the world, but that would be 
the eighth.'' 

By this time they were talking, with Africaner 
smiling at their feet. After a good deal more had 
passed, the farmer concluded by saying, with much 
earnestness, — 

" Well, if what you say be true respecting that 
man, I have only one wish,— and that is, to see him 
before I die ; and when you come here on your 
return, I will go with you to see him, as sure as 
the sun is over our heads, though he killed my own 
uncle. '* 

This startled Moffat, who had not been aware of 
it ; but knowing the goodness of the farmer's heart, 
he said fearlessly, — 

'* This, then, is Africaner." 

He started back, and looked at him intently, as 
if he had dropped from the clouds. 

*' Are you Africaner ? " at length exclaimed he. 

*'I am," replied Africaner, uncovering his head. 

The farmer seemed thunderstruck ; but when, 
by a few questions, he had assured himself of the 
fact, that the former terror of the border now stood 
before him, gentle and lamb-like, he lifted up his 
eyes and exclaimed, — 
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" O God ! what a miracle of thy power ! What 
cannot thy grace accomplish ? " 

He, and his no less hospitable wife, now abun- 
dantly supplied their wants ; but they hastened 
their departure, lest the news of Africaner's presence 
might get abroad, and compromise his safety. 

Arrived at Cape Town, Moffat waited on his 
Excellency the Governor, Lord Charles Somerset, 
who received with considerable scepticism his assur- 
ance that he had brought the far-famed border chief 
on a visit to him. The following day was appointed 
for an interview, when Lord CTiai-les received Afri- 
caner with great courtesy and kindness, and ex- 
pressed his great pleasure at seeing him. His Ex- 
cellency was evidently much struck with this result 
of missionary enterprise, which so many undervalue 
because they do not understand. Whatever he 
might now think of the fallacy of his former views, 
Lord Charles was convinced that a most important 
step had been gained ; and, aa a testimony of his 
good feeling, he presented Africaner with an excel- 
lent waggon, value £80 sterling. 

A short time before this visit to the Cape, a 
deputation from the London Missionary Society, 
consisting of the Rev. J. Campbell and Dr. Philip, 
had arrived there, for the purpose of examining the 
state of their African missions ; and to them, there- 
fore, this visit of Moffat and Africaner was naturally 
of deep interest. It appeared to be one of the happi- 
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est moments of Mr. Campbell's life to converse with 
the man at whose very name, on his former visit 
to Namaqua Land, he had trembled ; but on whom, 
in answer to so many prayers, he could now look 
as a brother beloved. Often, while interpreting 
between them, Moffat was deeply affected by the 
overflow of soul experienced by both, as they talked 
over former times. Here was another instance of 
the truth of Mr. Edgeworth*s axiom, that whenever 
we thoroughly master something useful, it is sure 
to turn to good account at last. Moffat, on first 
arriving in Africa, had been delayed causelessly, as 
it seemed to him, at the Cape for eight months, in- 
stead of being allowed, as he eagerly desired, to 
proceed to his work at once ; but, instead of fretting 
at this, and thereby making the delay seem more 
tedious, he had applied himself to learning the 
Dutch language, which thenceforth enabled him to 
communicate with all who, like Africaner, knew it 
too. 

Of course, Africaner was an object of general 
interest at Cape Town, where his name and exploits 
had been in every one's mouth for the last twenty 
years. People were struck with the unexpected 
mildness and gentleness of his demeanour, and some 
of them with his piety and accurate knowledge of 
the Scriptures. His New Testament was an interest- 
ing object of attention, it was so completely thumbed 
and worn by use. His answers to a number of 
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questions put to him by friends at Cape Town, and 
at a public meeting at the Faarl, exhibited his con- 
versance with Christian doctrine, especially when it 
is considered that it was entirely acquired by dill- 
gent study of the Testament, and by oral discussion 
on its contents. 

Moffiit's journey had been undertaken for a two- 
fold purpose — to introduce Africaner to the Colonial 
Government, and to welcome and marry Miss Smith, 
and procure supplies for their future housekeeping. 
Of that good young lady we know only too little ; 
but her subsequent course proved her sterling char- 
acter and qualifications for the honoured and ardu- 
ous post of a missionary's wife ; and we feel sure 
that, from the very outset of her engagement to the 
devoted young man, she had strenuously been pre- 
paring for the duties that lay before her. 

With the fullest hope of returning to his flock, 
which had now become exceedingly dear to him, 
Moffat was much startled to find that such a course 
was not to take place ; for it was the wish of Mr. 
Campbell land Dr. Philip that he should accompany 
them in their round of visits to the missionary sta- 
tions, and eventually be appointed to the Bechuana 
Mission. He was extremely reluctant to yield to 
this, till Africaner smoothed difficulties by giving his 
entire consent ; which he did with great diffidence 
and modesty, having some slight hope, in which 

Moffat heartily agreed, that he and his people might 
U61) 4 
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be able to remove into the same Deigbbombood — 
having been fireqnently invited thither by a tribe of 
Bechnanaa who had occasionally traded with him. 
They parted from each other with mingled emotions, 
Africaner being kindly (and justly) supplied with a 
government passport to insure his good reception from 
the colonists through whose lands he and his com- 
panions must pass. He generously undertook to 
convey Moffat's books and little store of household 
frimiture in his waggon across the continent to 
Lithako. 

Shortly afterwards. Miss Smith arrived at the 
Cape, where they were happily united ; and what 
we may call their wedding tour, was their journey 
with Mr. Campbell on his second visit to Lithako. 

Here Moffat had the privilege of one more short 
but delightful interview with Africaner, who, good 
and affectionate friend as he was, brought him his 
household goods, of which he knew he must be in 
need. Nearly a year had meanwhile passed ; and 
during that time he and his good brothers, David 
and Jacobus, had steadily kept up the public services 
and schools, while Moffat had been on the tour with 
the deputation. Mr. Campbell then being about to 
rotum to England, Africaner accompanied them as 
far as Daniel's Kuil, where he met once more the 
noted Qriqiia chief, Berend Berend, with whom he 
had formerly had many a desperate conflict. Both 
being now converts to the gospel of peace, all their 
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old animosities had melted away, and they sat down 
together in the same tent with the rest, to hear the 
same word of Christian exhortation, join in the same 
hymn, and kneel in prayer together at the same stooL 

They parted, — Moffat still hoping to see Africaner 
some day again. But no ! Two years ensued, and 
then the noble chief was called to enter into the joy 
of the Lord. When he found his end approaching, 
he called his people together, after the example of 
Joshua, and gave them directions as to their future 
conduct 

" We are not," said he, " what we once were, — 
savages, — but men professing to be taught according 
to the gospeL Let us, then, do accordingly. Live 
peaceably with all, if possible ; and if not, consult 
those who are placed over you before you undertake 
anything. Remain together, as you have done ever 
since I knew you. Then, when the directors think 
fit to send you a missionary, you will be ready to 
receive him. Behave to any one so sent to you as 
if sent from God, as I have great hope that he will 
bless you in this respect when I am gone to heaven. 
I feel that I love God, and that he has done much 
for me, of which I am totally unworthy. 

" My former life is stained with blood ; but Jesus 
Christ has pardoned me, and I am going to heaven. 
Oh, beware of falling again into the same evils into 
which I have led you frequently ! Seek God, and 
he will be foimd of you to direct you." 
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Africaner was a man of sound judgment and of 
undaunted courage. He had in earlier days, and 
under bitter provocations, been one of the severest 
persecutors of the Christian cause ; but having once 
given his heart unreservedly to the Lord, he would, 
if need had been, have spilt his blood for his mis- 
sionary. 




CHAPTER V. 

HARD LINES. 

N spite of Africaner's good advice, the tribe 
split after his death; partly for want of a 
resident missionary, and partly on account 
of disastrous wars. 
Of the early history of the Bechuanas, a very 
numerous and powerful people, little was known, 
even by themselves. They had no histories, no 
religion whatever. Two missionaries, unworthy of 
the name, had left a bad impression of their fiiith 
behind them. Two excellent men, named Hamilton 
and Evans, afterwards found their way to Lithako, 
intending to settle there — in consequence of King 
Mothibi having said to Mr. Campbell, " Send me 
missionaries, and I will be a father to them." But 
these proved empty words, uttered entirely with the 
idea, of barteriaig with them ; and when he found 
they did not come for purposes of trade, he told 
them they might stay if they would, but it would be 
to no good — they would find neither wood nor water. 
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Disappointed in their hopes, they went away to 
Griqua Town; but Mr. Hamilton afterwards thought 
there might be an opening for him among the Bech- 
uanas after all, and eventually returned to make the 
effort, which he persevered in, very much to his credit, 
though at first with little success. King Mothibi 
had had a disastrous defeat, and resolved to settle on 
the Kuruman River. Here he allowed a form of 
religious instiniction to be carried on among his 
people, though chiefly in the hope that temporal 
advantages might somehow or other accrue from it. 

Mr. Campbell now bade farewell to the Moffats, 
who deeply regretted losing a friend whose society 
had been so strengthening and comforting to them. 
Moffat was directed to remain a short time at Griqua 
Town, and then join the Kuruman Mission, where 
Mr. Hamilton was working very hard, all alone, and 
heartily hoping that the Moffats would soon join 
him. He had dug a long watercourse, prepared 
ground for gardening and building, besides toiling to 
keep himself from absolute want. Mr. and Mrs. 
Moffat joined him in 1821, and his joy at their 
arrival may be imagined. 

And then began their daily life among the Bech- 
uanas, at first cheered by hopes of spiritual inprove- 
ment, which, as month followed month, became 
fainter and fainter ; yet still they kept on. They spent 
much time in building, and in culturing the sandy 
soil, in which no vegetables would grow without con- 
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stant watering, — barren as the Bechuanas' hearts ! 
Their water-ditch, a silent monument of their per- 
severance, was now some miles in length, and had 
been led out of the Kuruman River, passing by the 
many gardens of the natives. To them irrigation 
had hitherto been entirely unknown ; and the 
women, seeing the fertilizing effect of it on the mis- 
sionaries' gardens, thought they had an equal right 
to their share of it, and took the liberty of cutting 
open their water-ditch to flood their own gardens, — 
which, surely, was enough to provoke a saint In 
vain they remonstrated and pleaded, — the women 
got the victory in the matter ; often leaving tliem 
without enough for their cooking purposea Mofiat 
and Hamilton had to go by turns nearly three miles 
daily, with a spade, at the hottest time of day, to 
turn in the many outlets into native gardens, that 
they might have a little moisture for their own dur- 
ing the night, which they were obliged to irrigate 
when they ought to have been resting from the toils 
of the day. The women would slyly watch for their 
return, and then go and undo all that they had just 
done. By this means their supply of water was re- 
duced to one-half, and that entirely at the mercy of 
their faithless neighbours ; so that Mrs. Moffat, in- 
stead of being able to appropriate a proper propor- 
tion of it for laundry purposes, had often to send her 
washing a distance of a hundred miles to be cleansed. 
Poor young Mrs. Moflat, with an infant in her 
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arms, very gently asked a Bechuana woman to more 
out of her kitchen, that she might shut it as usual 
before going to morning service. The vindictive 
woman seized a piece of wood to hurl at the head of 
Mrs. Moffat, who, of course, took refuge in the little 
chapel at once, leaving her in possession. It required 
no little patience to bear continual provocations like 
this, or to have the house filled with strangers when- 
ever they chose to intrude, who made everything they 
touched the colour of their own greasy red attire ; 
while some of them would be talking, others sleep- 
ing, and others slyly laying their hands on whatever 
took their fancy, meanwhile keeping Mrs. Moffat in 
a suffocating atmosphere almost intolerable. 

As it was not pleasant to take one's meals in such 
filthy company, they often put off their dinner for 
hours, with perhaps little gained in the end. 

The attendance at public worship would vary from 
one to forty, and these often manifested the greatest 
indecorum. Some would be snoring, others laugh- 
ing ; and others, never having been accustomed to 
stools or chairs, would sit with their feet on the 
benches, with their knees drawn up to their chins — 
in which position one would fall asleep and tumble 
over, to the great merriment of his companions. 
How could a missionary hope to obtain a hold on 
such minds as these ? 

Sometimes one of them would watch for the 
opportunity to discover which of them waa in the 
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reading-Kiesk, and^ knowing that he would not leave 
it for a certain time, would avail himself of the 
opening for pilfering meantime. Many a dismal 
tale had Mr. Hamilton to tell Moffat, or vice versa, 
when they compared experiences at the day's end ; 
and many a morning, at early dawn, had they to 
tell of thefts committed in their houses, their smith's 
shop, or their gardens, or among their field cattle. 
These the Bechuanas more than once drove into a 
bog, and at a late hour informed them of what they 
were pleased to term an accident; and as it was 
then too dark to repair the disaster, one or more 
oxen would fall a prey to hyenas or hungry natives. 
One night they entered the missionaries* fold, killed 
one of their best draught oxen, and carried the whole 
away except one shoulder. They were compelled to 
use much meat, from the great scarcity of grain and 
vegetables. They had to purchase their sheep from 
a distance; and very glad would they be if, out of 
twenty, they secured the largest half for themselves. 
The natives would break their legs, cut off their 
tails, and more frequently carry off the whole car- 
cass. Tools, such as saws, axes, and adzes, were 
losses severely felt, as they could not replace them, 
when there was no intercourse whatever with the 
colony. Knives were eagerly coveted ; their metal 
spoons they melted ; and when the missionaries^ got 
supplied with iron ones plated, which the natives 
found not so pliable, they thought them bewitched. 
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Once they stole a cast-iron pot, which fell on a stone 
and was cracked as they were making off with it. 
'* It is iron/' said they; and they thought, when the 
hue and cry for it had ceased, they would make it 
into knives and spears. This in due time they at- 
tempted ; but when the shattered pieces were put 
into a good heat, to their amazement they flew 
into a variety of little bits at the first stroke of 
the hammer ; and, after staring with dismay, they 
decided that the iron was bewitched, and that pot- 
stealing was a bad speculation 

Mr. Hamilton, whose house was frequently left 
alone, fared worse than his companions. More than 
once, when he returned tired and hungry from hard 
work, he found the meat on which he had meant to 
dine removed, and a stone boiling in its place! These 
tricks were excessively vexatious, but did not re- 
quire the nerve that Moffat's earlier career had de- 
manded. 

The grand thing needed was mastery of the 
Bechuanas* language (called Sechuana), without 
which they could make little real progress with 
them. Often the malicious people would set them 
on a wrong scent, by giving them words or phrases 
of totally different meaning from what they required, 
and then laugh violently at the trick. Still, a snail 
that crawls twenty feet up a wall by day, and slips 
down nineteen every night, does make progress, 
though slowly, and so did the persevering mission- 
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aides ; and though their dhily work seemed to melt 
away like the morning cloud and early dew, yet in 
reality it was not so. 

Every Sabbath they itinerated to the neighbour- 
ing villages ; and often, after a walk of four or five 
miles, could not obtain a single willing listener. 
They held one Dutch service on Sunday evenings, as 
much for their own good as for two or three Hot- 
tentot families in the neighbourhood. This was the 
only service in which they were able to take real 
enjoyment, the others only affording them a sense 
of a duty performed. 

" What is the reason you do not return to your 
own land ? " bluntly asked a chief, when MoSat 
asked him to try to recover his knife, which had 
been stolen from his pocket while preaching. " If 
your land were a good one, or if you were not afraid 
of returning, you would not be so content to live as 
you do, while people devour you." 

At length a circumstance occurred which accounted 
for and soothed some of their sorrows. A Hottentot 
woman, named Fransinna, from Bethelsdorp, had 
long been very trying to them by her bad conduct, 
and was of serious mischief to them by trying to set 
King Mothibi against them. While her violent and 
unchristian temper was threatening to overthrow the 
mission, she was suddenly seized with a remarkable 
and alarming illness which laid her on a sick-bed. 
The mission party were most kind to her, and spoke 
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very seriously of her spiritual state. She became 
touched with remorse, fully acknowledged her crimes, 
and was cut to the heart at the injury she had done 
the cause, and for which she very earnestly sought for- 
giveness. They represented to her that she had not 
so much wronged them as her merciful Saviour, who 
had died that all who believe on him should be 
saved. From the beginning of her painful illness 
she had felt that the Almighty was displeased with 
her ; and happy was it for her that, after vainly 
striving for a while to escape from his presence, she 
at length cast herself unreservedly on his mercy, 
and sued for his forgiveness. 

She now made a full, free, and public confession 
of her evil conduct; and, not content with this, 
summoned all the people together to her bedside a 
little before her death, and made it her last request 
to them that they should not again forsake, despise, 
or ill-treat the missionaries, however great their 
own privations might be. 

During the whole of this ilhiess, not a murmur 
escaped her lips. A lively gratitude to her Re- 
deemer beamed on her countenance, and those who 
surrounded her beheld with feelings they could not 
utter the calmness and serenity with which she 
breathed her last. Truly might it be said of Fran- 
sinna, that nothing in her life became her like her 
leaving it. 




CHAPTER VI. 

WARS AND RUMOURS OF WARS. 

RANSINNA*S repentance and confession 
did not seem to make lasting impression. 
On the contrary, the people were soon 
giving themselves up to the lying won- 
ders of the men who called themselves rain-makers, 
whom they believed much more implicitly than 
those who had the words of eternal life. It was 
marvellous, in fact, how they let these ignorant im- 
postors lead them by the nose, till their falsehoods 
ended at length, as they were sure to do, in detec- 
tion and punishment. These rain-makers almost 
always came to a violent end, sooner or later ; and 
yet this did not hinder other upstarts from taking 
their place. 

From age to age, the Africans have been dread- 
fully wasteful of their fine forests, alike for fuel, for 
building, and other purposes ; so that where enor- 
mous trees once towered on high and threw a grate- 
ful shade, the face of the country is in many parts 
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levelled to a scorching plain, and what timber re- 
mains is very smaU and of no great age. Their 
own improvidence has caused the country to be so 
shadeless ; and it is of no good for them to attribute 
it to witchcraft, or to fancy that rain-makers can 
be found who have power to call down healthful 
showers. 

Under this false impression, the Bechuanas sum- 
moned Moffat and Hamilton to a council of their 
principal men ; the chief of whom, assuming rather 
an imposing attitude, and quivering his spear as he 
spoke, said it was the general determination that 
they should leave the country ; and if they did not 
consent to do so peaceably, stronger measures would 
be taken to compel them. 

Mrs. Moffat stood at her cottage door with her 
infant in her arms, to watch the turn of events at 
this crisis, for such it was. The missionaries calmly 
replied : — 

"We have, indeed, felt most reluctant to leave, 
and are now more than ever resolved to abide by 
our post. We pity you, for you know not what 
you do. But although we have suffered much, we 
do not consider that it amounts to persecution, and 
are prepared to expect it from those who know no 
better. If you are resolved to get rid of us, you 
must take stronger means, for our hearts are with 
you. You may shed our blood, or bum us out ; 
we know you will not hurt our wives and children. 
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Then shall they who sent us know, and God, who 
now sees and hears us, will know, that we have in- 
deed been persecuted." 

At these words, the chief man looked at his com- 
panions, and observed, with a significant shake of 
the head, "These men must have ten lives, when 
they are so fearless of death I There must be some- 
thing in immortality." 

And on this the meeting broke up, leaving the 
missionaries deeply thankful for their victory. Very 
thankfiil, too, were they that the people had not 
been positively forbidden by those in authority over 
them to attend the daily prayer services, though 
they did not come very punctually. 

Mofiat had a little Dutch clock, which he had 
put up in his chapel, that he might know when 
to begin and end his services. When the clock 
struck, two little toy-soldiers came out of a little 
box above the dial, and strutted about till the clock 
had done striking. This frightened the Bechu- 
anas, who at first supposed them alive ; and when 
Mofiat cut one of the little figures in pieces to show 
they were not, they still fancied there must be 
witchcraft of some sort in them. Are not we Uke 
the poor Bechuanas sometimes, — afraid of very small 
things that have no real power to hurt ? 

A real cause for terror, and a very serious one, 
soon occurred to them and to the country far and 
wide. For more than a year strange reports had 
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spread that a mighty woman named Mantatee^ at 
the head of an invincible aiiny, numerous as the 
locusts, was marching from the east against the in- 
land tribes, sending hornets before her, and— in one 
word — laying the world desolate. Though Moffat 
did not believe much of all this, he thought it worth 
inquiring into ; and resolved, at the same time, to 
visit Makaba, chief of the Bauangketsi tribe, about 
two hundred miles north-east of Lithako. 

Mothibi and his people were quite against this, 
and gave the worst accounts of Makaba, whom they 
equally feared and disliked. They told him that, 
if he persisted in going, he would never again see 
Ma-Mary (or the mother of Mary, which was their 
name for Mrs. Moffat) ; and Mothibi declared that if 
he went, none of his people should accompany him. 

Moffat therefore started with such few people as 
he had On reaching Lithako on the third day's 
journey, he found the report of the Mantatee inva- 
sion increasing ; and the natives strongly dissuaded 
him from going beyond Nokaneng, about twenty 
miles further on. 

Before making this fresh start, Moffat preached a 
gospel sermon to a numerous and attentive body of 
the inhabitants ; after which he proceeded on his 
way. On reaching Nokaneng, he learned that the 
Barolongs of Eunuana, about a hundred miles further 
on, had already been attacked, and their towns were 
in the invaders' hands. 
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It was, then, no false report. But spies had 
been sent out to ascertain the exact particulars, and 
meanwhile MofTat awaited their return, using every 
opportunity that offered to impart instruction to the 
poor people around him, who seemed of a teachable 
disposition. 

The spies returned without any fixed intelligence, 
and Moffat therefore continued on his way to the 
Bauangketsi ; shooting three rhinoceri by the way, 
that sufficed amply, not only for himself and his 
party but the poor townspeople, for food for a long 
time to come. 

They inquired about the invaders of eveiy way- 
farer they met, but could learn nothing, though 
they were not more than fifteen miles from the 
town of which the Mantatees were reported to be in 
possession. On a distant height they saw a number 
of men who were evidently looking their way ; and 
their not approaching Moffat's waggons was so un- 
usual in hungry people, that it seemed likely they 
were some of the invaders. 

Two days thus passed ; and on the thiixi, just as 
they were about to start for the Bauangketsi, two 
Barolongs passing by assured them that the Man- 
tatees were in possession of a town rather in their 
rear, behind some heights which they distinctly 
saw. As one of these men had barely escaped from 
them with his life, Moffat felt no doubt that it 

would be prudent to return at once to the place 
(ioi) 5 
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from whence he came, especially as he might other- 
wise find his course intercepted, — some escaped 
prisoners having reported that the Mantatees were 
about to start for Lithako. 

• They lost no time in returning to Nokaneng, and 
found other travellers alarming the inhabitants, who 
were in false security, by assuring them of their 
imminent danger. The fearful news spread rapidly 
to the Kuruinan Station. A public meeting was 
hastily convened, which Moffat attended, and he 
willingly bore witness to what he had heard and 
seen. The account caused general gloom ; and 
when he ceased, profound silence reigned for several 
minutes. 

Then said Mothibi, in the name of them all : " I 
am exceedingly thankful, my father, that you were 
hard-headed, and pursued your journey in spite of 
my dissuasions ; for, by so doing, you have discov- 
ered to us our real danger." 

All were now ready to bless him for having acted 
on his own judgment. They asked his advice ; but 
all he could do was to recommend flight to the 
colony, or to call in assistance from the Qriquas, &s 
they were utterly unable of themselves to face so 
numerous and savage a force as the Mantatees. 
He offered to go himself to Griqua Town, acquaint 
them with their danger, solicit their help, and ob- 
tain waggons to remove their goods from the 
station. He strongly dissuaded the timorous from 
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precipitate flight into the pathless desert; and main- 
tained that it would be better to go forth to meet 
the Mantatees than await their approach. 

These wise counsels were approved ; and as no 
time was to be lost, Moffat proceeded at once in his 
waggon to Griqua Town, where, as a good Provi- 
dence had arranged it, he met, at Mr. Melvill's 
house, a spirited, benevolent Englishman, Mr. (Jeorge 
Thompson of Cape Town, who was there on a tour, 
and intending to visit Lithako. 

As soon as the exciting news was communicated, 
every one was alive at once ; and Waterboer, the 
Griqua chief, started off on horseback for Campbell 
Town, to confer with the people there, promising 
ta lose no time in coming to the Kuruman, where 
further deliberations were to be made. 

Next morning, therefore, Moffat (who was now 
about five and twenty, and in the full prime of his 
strength and energy) started with a truly congenial 
comi^on in Mr. Thompson, who entered into the 
affair with great spirit and interest. 

Orders were immediately sent to neighbouring 
towns and villages to attend a solemn pitsho, or 
parliament, the next day ; and in consequence there 
was an early muster in the adjacent districts. 

It was on the 13th of Jime 1823. About ten 
o'clock nearly a thousand fighting men presented 
themselves on the outskirts of the town, and pro- 
ceeded in pretty good order to the large public 
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fold, which is the Africans* usual place of geneml 
assembly — some of them singing war-songs, others 
brandishing their arms, as if to warm themselves for 
real combat, and show their eagerness for action. 
The whole body took their seats in an orderly 
manner round the fold, and left the centre clear as 
an arena for the speakers. Into this King Mothibi 
speedily bounded (in an English chemise), and began 
a vigorous dance, as if to warm and excite himself 
and the assembly. Then he addressed them, in 
something like the foUowing terms :_ 

" Ye sons of Molehabangue ! the Mantatees, a 
strong and victorious people, who have overwhelmed 
many nations, are coming hither to destroy ua We 
have been told of their deeds, their weapons, and 
their intentions. The case is a serious one. We 
must consider what to do. You have seen the 
interest the missionary has taken in our safety. If 
we exert ourselves for the general good as he has 
done, they cannot come nearer. You see the white 
men are our friends. You see Mr. Thompson, a 
chief man of the Cape, who has come to see us on 
horseback — not like a spy lurking about our houses, 
but as open as the day. He is our friend. I now 
wait to hear what you all say to it. Let every one 
speak his mind, and then I will speak again." 

After which very sensible speech he flourished his 
spear again, and then sat down amid general 
applause. 
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A verse of a war-song then diversified the pro- 
ceedings ; similar exercises were performed ; silence 
was called for; and Moshume, the next speaker, 
succeeded. 

" To-day," said he, " we are called on to oppose 
an enemy who is the enemy of alL Moffat has been 
near his camp. We all opposed his going ; to-day 
we are very glad he went. He has warned us and 
the Griquas. What, then, are we to do? If we 
flee, they will overtake ; if we fight, they will 
conquer. They are strong as lions ; they kill and 
eat and leave nothing." Here an old man, who 
perhaps was rather deaf, begged him to roar aloud 
so that all might hear. Moshume continued, — " I 
know ye, Batldpis, that at home and among the 
women ye are men, but women before an enemy — 
ready to run when ye should stand. Think, think, 
and prepare your hearts this day. Be united, and 
make your hearts hard." 

Here Incha, a Morolong, began by proposing that 
they should wait till the Mantatees came up ; it 
would be time enough then to attack them. But 
he had scarcely said this, when a fiery young chief, 
called Isite, sprang up and impetuously cried, — 

" Who called upon you to speak foolishness ? 
Was there ever a king or chief of the Batldpis who 
bade you to speak up ? Do you mean to instruct 
the sons of Molehabangue ? Be silent. You say 
you know the men, and yet you advise us to wait 
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till they enter our town. We shall then lose all. 
Let us attack the enemy where they are ; if we are 
then obliged to retreat, those in the rear will be 
able to flee. We may fight and flee and at last 
conquer, which we cannot do if we wait here.** 

This speech was loudly cheered, while Incha sat 
down in silence. A very old chief next advanced, 
and said,— 

" Ye sons of Molehabangue ! ye sons of Mole- 
habangue ! ye have done well this day, and are 
now acting wisely — deliberating before ye proceed 
The missionary has discovered our danger, Uke the 
™„g .„. Z . d„l. night We must n,t .ot 
like Bechuanas ; we must act like Makooas [white 
people]. Is this our pitsho ? No, it is the pitsho 
of the missionary ; therefore we must speak and 
behave like Makooas.** 

After several other speeches, all more or less ex- 
cited, chiefly exhorting to courage and unanimity, 
Mothibi resumed his central position, and, after the 
accustomed gesticulations, commanded silence. 

" It is plain,*' said he, " that the best way will 
be to proceed against the enemy, and prevent their 
coming nearer. Let not our towns and homes be 
the scenes of destruction. — I hear you, my father,'* 
accosting the aged chief. " Your words are true ; 
they are good to the ear. I wish those evil who 
will not obey.** Then turning to the younger men, 
— " There are many of you who do not deserve to 
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eat out of a bowl, but only out of a broken pot 
Think on what has been said, and obey without 
murmuring." Then to the women, — " Prevent not 
the warrior from going out to battle by your 
cunning insinuations. No ; rouse him to glory, and 
then he will return with honourable scars. We 
shall then renew the war-song and the dance, and 
relate the story of our victory." 

On this the air rang with acclamations. The 
whole assembly occasionally joined in the dance, 
the women frequently taking the weapons from the 
hands of the men, and brandishing them in the 
most excited manner, and people of all ages using 
the most extravagant and &antic gestures for nearly 
two hours. 




CHAPTER VII. 

SAVAGE WARFARE. 

|R. THOMPSON, who took the liveliest 
interest in the affairs of the station, had 
endeared himself, not only to the mission, 
but the natives, who recognized his kind 
and generous disposition, and truly called him "a 
man on whom the light of day might shine." Ac- 
companied by a guide, he went to reconnoitre the 
movements of the Mantatees, and then returned to 
the colony to give notice of their formidable numbers 
and near approach. 

Eleven days passed in anxious waiting for succour 
from Griqua Town, during which time they packed 
or buried most of their heavy goods. Mr. Melvill, 
the government agent at Griqua Town, arrived with 
a hundred horsemen for the purpose of accompany- 
ing the commando ; and as it was the general opinion 
and wish that Mofiat should join it, as his presence 
and influence might bring about a treaty with the 
invaders, he consented to do so the next day. 
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Before starting, they all met to pray for Divine 
counsel, which they felt they greatly needed. The 
future appeared dark and gloomy, and they were 
convinced that nothing but Almighty power could 
save the country from ruin, by arresting the pro- 
gress of the enemy. 

Having bivouacked on the Maclauren River, 
Moffat, Waterboer the Qriqua chief, and a few 
others, mounted their horses after dark, rode forward 
for about four hours, and then halted among some 
trees till morning. At daybreak they again pro- 
ceeded, till they came in sight of the enemy, a little 
to the south of Lithako. A second and more 
numerous division occupied the town itself 

The first impressions of Moffat and his com- 
panions were, on seeing an immense black surface 
on the opposite height, from which rose many small 
columns of smoke, that the bushes and grass had 
been set on fii'e during the night ; but, on closer 
inspection, they were startled to find it the camp of 
a portion of the enemy, containing a mass of human 
beings. As they drew nearer, they saw that they 
were perceived, and that much confusion in conse- 
quence prevailed. The war-axes and glittering 
ornaments of the invaders, as they moved hither 
and thither, could distinctly be seen flashing in the 
sun. 

Moffat and Waterboer rode up to a young woman 
whom they found in one of the ravines. In answer 
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to their questions in the Bechuaua language, she 
said they had come from a distant country, but would 
say no more. She was gathering and eating acacia 
pods, with every symptom of extreme want. Hav- 
ing told her who they were, they gave her some food 
and a piece of tobacco, and requested her to apprise 
her people of their peaceable wishes. They then 
advanced within two musket-shots of the enemy, 
where they foimd, under a small rock, an old man 
and his sou ; the latter without the least signs of 
animation, while the father could scarcely articulate 
that he too was dying of hunger. 

They made out from this object of pity that he 
belonged to the enemy they so much dreaded. They 
waited half an hour to give the young woman time 
to return to them, if she were so minded, and mean- 
while sent back word to their commando, now about 
twenty miles behind, that the enemy were in sight. 
Roimd about they observed the dead bodies of seve- 
ral who had come to drink of the pool, and expired 
in the very act. None came near them except a few 
warriors, who dared their approach, but whose spears 
fell short of the mark. 

It was agreed that Moffat and one companion, 
after advancing within a short distance of the in- 
vaders, should dismount and go forward unarmed, 
inviting two or three of them to come and speak 
with them. This plan, however, was entirely de- 
feated. They had all approached within a hundred 
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yards, and the two were just in the act of leaving 
their saddles, when the savages uttered a hideous 
yell, and Moffat had scarcely time to exclaim, " Be 
on your guard; they are preparing to attack !" when 
several hundred armed men rushed furiously for- 
ward, hurling their weapons with such velocity that 
they had barely time to wheel round and gallop off. 

At the distance of a few hundred yards they 
turned about, perfectly amazed at their savage fury. 
Seeing no possible means of getting them to parley, 
they withdrew to a height, still in view, where they 
remained the whole day. At very great lisk, they 
sent their horses to water, still hoping to inspire 
confidence in the Mantatees ; but all in vain. 

At sunset Moffat lefb Waterboer and the scouts, and 
rode back to confer with Mr. Melvill and the other 
Griqua chiefe, and prevent, if possible, the dreadful 
consequences of a battle. The Griquas were headed 
by Adam Kok, Berend Berend, Andries Waterboer, 
and Cornelius Kok ; all stout men and true. They 
unanimously agreed that Waterboer should take the 
command. Cornelius generously insisted that Moffat 
should take his best horse; which decidedly, we may 
say, he deserved. 

After an almost sleepless night, which was ex- 
tremely cold, they were aU in motion next morning 
before daybreak. The previous day's attempt to bring 
about friendly communication having entirely failed, 
it was resolved that the conunando should ride fear- 
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lessly up to the invaders, in the hope that the 
imposing appearance of about a hundred horsemen 
might impress them and lead to a parley. For this 
purpose the commando approached them within a 
hundred and fifty yards, at which point the enemy 
again set up their terrible howl, aad discharged the J 
clubs and jayeUns. Their black, dismal appearance, 
hoarse, stentorian voices, and furious demeanour, were 
calculated to daunt; and the Griquas, after their first 
attack, wisely drew back. Waterboer, their chief, 
levelled his piece, and brought several of the enemy 
successively to the ground This, instead of abating 
their fierceness, only increased it. Though they 
beheld the effects of firearms with astonishment, they 
yelled vengeance, and wrenched the weapons from 
their dying companions to supply those they had 
hurled at their antagonists. Sufficient intervals 
were afforded to enable them to parley, but there 
seemed no thought of it They sallied forward 
again and again, though only about two hundred 
yards, and took deliberate aim, resolved to die rather 
than flee. 

Soon after the battle began, the Bechuanas came 
up to take part in it with their poisoned arrows, but 
were soon driven back ; half-a-dozen Mantatees mak- 
ing the whole body scamper in wUd disorder. After 
two hours and a half of combat, the Griquas, finding 
their ammunition fast diminishing, began to storm 
the enemy, who at length gave way, taking a wes- 
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terly direction. The hoi-semen, however, intercepted 
them, whei^ they immediately turned down a ravine, 
as if determined not to retrace their steps. They 
were again intercepted, and turning round, seemed 
desperate, but were soon repulsed. At this moment 
the scene was awful — the whole country in motion 
with warriors^ so that it was difficult to distinguish 
friends &om foes. To increase the confusion, there 
was added the bellowing of oxen, the groans of the 
dying, and the screams of women and children. 

The enemy then directed their course towards the 
town, which was held by a still more numerous tribe 
of their people. Here another desperate struggle 
ensued, the Mantatees setting fire to their houses to 
drive out the horsemen with the smoke and flames. 
At length, seized with utter despair, they precipi- 
tately fled. During this last tremendous struggle 
many of the women were observed to pass to and 
fro completely exposed, with the most perfect indifier- 
ence to danger. Nor did one division of the forces 
seem to trouble themselves respecting the fate of the 
other, but to rely on their own superior strength. 
Humanly speaking, had the two joined forces, their 
numbers and ferocity^ must have carried the day. 
They were roughly estimated at upwards of forty 
thousand ; in comparison with whom the hundred 
Griquas, of course, looked like a little flock of goats. 

The Griquas pursued them about eight miles, and 
then the Bechuanas fell to plundering and massacring 
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the stragglers in cold blood. Here Moffat interposed; 
he had not fired a single shot, though in the thick 
of the fight, but he could not see mothers and in- 
fants butchered before his eyes without interference. 
As soon as the women saw that mercy was to be 
found, they ceased to fiy, and, baring their bosoms, 
cried, "I am a woman! I am a woman!" It 
seemed impossible in the men to yield. In the 
struggles of death they would raise themselves from 
the ground and hurl their weapons with implacable 
vengeance. It was only to be regretted that such 
indomitable resolution was not in a better cause. 
Contemplating this deadly confiict, Moffat could not 
but admire the mercy of God, that not one of his 
party was slain, and only one slightly wounded. 
The slain of the enemy was between four and five 
hundred. 

At the close of the battle, when the women and 
children were collected together as prisoners, it was 
with the utmost difficulty that they could get them 
forward. They were suffering dreadfuUy from want ; 
and even in the heat of the conflict would stop short 
if they saw a piece of meat which had been dropped 
in the fray, and ravenously devour it though it was 
raw. 

As Moffat's presence was now no longer required, 
either to prevent bloodshed or to save life, he re- 
turned to the station, where Mr. Melvill arrived 
two days afterwards with the prisoners, whom he 
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treated with the greatest humanity. It was thought 
desirable that some of the Griquas should go and 
learn what direction the Mantatees had taken, but 
this they declined. Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Melvill 
therefore set off in a waggon, and two days after- 
wards a report reached the station that after the 
battle the enemy had attacked and plundered three 
towns, and were still meditating a visit to the 
Euruman to revenge themselves on the Bechuanas, 
whom they supposed no longer defended by the 
horsemen, and considered no better than the dust 
under their feet. 

On this alarming information Mofiat despatched 
two men after Hamilton and Melvill ; and also an 
urgent letter to Waterboer, showing the necessity of 
recalling his force. The following night was most 
anxious. The town was without lights of any de- 
scription, except the few embers of the house-fires, 
round which sat the trembling families. Most of 
the men were out of doors listening to any unusual 
sound. The dogs kept up an incessant barking. 
No watdies were set ; no spies sent out. Every 
one seemed afraid to move. A cry of sorrow would 
make every heart palpitate. Occasionally a chief 
would come to the mission-house to announce his 
terror. Everybody feared that daybreak would re- 
veal the town surrounded by the enemy, only await- 
ing dawn to commence a general massacre. 

The Mantatee women meanwhile slept in their 
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kitchens, or looked on in the most perfect indiffer- 
ence. Mrs. Moffat kept her two young children 
clothed, in readiness for sudden flight. Moffat kept 
his cloak and gun close to the door. A woman, who 
had run all night, rushed in, and fainted with 
fittigue. As soon as she recovered, her first words 
were — " The Mantatees !" which struck terror 
through all around. Happily, the dawn of day dis- 
pelled these fears ; but never was there more call 
for incessant, unlimited dependence on the protec- 
tion of the Almighty. 

As it was quite uncertain whether or when the 
Griquas would return, the mission-families were sent 
off in two waggons towards Griqua Town, to remain 
there till affairs got a little more settled. The same 
evening Mr. Melvill and Mr. Hamilton returned, 
quite ignorant of what had passed in their absence. 
They had run many risks themselves, and found 
many Mantatee women actually feasting on the dead 
bodies of the slain. They had captured about thirty 
of them, however, whom they had brought back to 
the Euruman — rather a doubtful acquisition. 

While they were yet conversing with Moffat, he 
received an answer from Waterboer, informing him 
it was utterly impossible for him to come to his 
assistance, as an immense body of Mantatees was 
coming down the Yellow and Mud Rivers towards 
Griqua Town, which he must do his best to defend, 
some of the Griquas having already taken to flight ; 
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and he advised the missiouaiies to lose no time in 
joining him there, as the only means of safety. 

When the Bechuanas heard of this intention they 
were greatly grieved ; and Mothibi and some of 
his chiefs came to express their concern, though 
they thought the step a reasonable one. Mr. Mel- 
vill and Moffat therefore proceeded towards Griqua 
Town on horseback, leaving Mr. Hamilton to follow 
with the Mantatee women and children On arriv- 
ing at Tlose Fountain, two days' journey south of 
the Kuiniman Station, they noticed the dead body 
of a horse which had belonged to the Griquas, 
and had been killed by the bite of a serpent. Next 
morning, when Mr. Hamilton anived at the same 
spot, his disgust was great when the Mantatee women 
whom he had in charge fell on this swollen, half-putrid 
carcass, and began to tear it limb from limb, that each 
might secure as much of it as she could for herself 
Nor did they pay the smallest attention to remon- 
strances, nor desist till every particle was carried 
off and devoured, which employed them the whole 
day. 

On his arrival at Griqua Town, the Moffats had 
the mortification of learning from him that scarcely 
had their backs been turned on the station when 
the Bechuanas dug up and carried off many of the 
articles they had hoped to protect by burying, and 
that their premises had been broken into and ran- 
sacked, notwithstanding Mothibi's endeavours to pre- 

(461) 6 
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vent what now appeared to him and his chiefs the 
height of ingratitude. He gave orders to the man 
left in charge to shoot the first depredator ; but the 
Moffats did not take this much to heart, being quite 
sure he would never do it. 

The dreadful ferocity of the Mantatees, aggravated, 
as it undoubtedly was, by the pangs of hunger, left 
a most distressing and revolting impression on the 
cultivated mind. Their march for hundreds of miles 
might have been traced by human bones ; and they 
were the more impelled to attack the colony of Cape 
Town, from their having heard that there were im- 
mense flocks of sheep there. Had they succeeded in 
reaching the Orange River or the borders of the 
Colony, where they would most probably have been 
defeated, the slaughter would have been immense. 
But before it came to this, they fell asunder like a 
rope of sand, and separating into two divisions, the 
one proceeded eastward towards the Bakone country, 
while the other turned to that of the Basuto ; from 
whence they had been originally driven by other 
tribes, till, from being wild men, they had become 
more like wild beasts. Oppression and hunger make 
men mad in any country; and it is a deeply inter- 
esting fact that the all-prevailing force of the gospel 
is now enabling a missionary to labour successfully 
among these fierce people ; so that those who remem- 
ber what they were, and see what they are becoming, 
may well exclaim, " What hath God wrought ! *' 




CHAPTER VIII. 

VISIT TO THE DREADED MAKABA. 

HE missionary party had not long been in 
Griqua Town when all reports of further 
invasion died away, and they were en- 
couraged to return to their station, which 
in the course of time had become endeared to them. 
Their Bechuana neighbours could not refrain from 
feeUng and expressing a sense of admiration at this 
trait in their conduct, and tried to prove themselves 
in some degree worthy of it. 

Removal to a more eligible spot was still felt to 
be highly desirable, especially for the sake of a 
better water supply. About eight miles off, and 
three miles below the Kuruman fountain, was a site 
which seeme4 better fitted for a mission-station than 
any other for hundreds of miles round. It was 
difficult to convince the natives of this, however, as 
they objected to the want of wood for fencing, &c. 

As Moffat contemplated a journey to Cape Town, 
both for supplies and also on account of Mrs. Moffat's 
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health, he was anxious to settle the question of 
removal with the natives before he went ; and at 
his request Mothibi, with two or three of his chiefs, 
and Peclu, his son and heir-apparent, accompanied 
him to examine the spot. After looking at it, it 
was agreed that about two miles of the valley, from 
the ford downward, should henceforth be the pro- 
perty of the London Missionary Society, for which 
a remuneration should be given on Moffat's return 
from Cape Town. 

Having completed these arrangements, he pro- 
ceeded thither with his family in October 1823, 
leaving Mi*. Hamilton alone on the station. As 
Mothibi was very desirous that his son should see 
the country of the white people under such good 
auspices, he sent him with them, along with Taisho, 
one of his principal chiefs. 

The excitement and delight of these untutored 
sons of the desert, amid such new scenes as they 
now beheld for the fii-st time, was extreme. They 
received great kindness from the governor, and from 
various friends of the mission at Cape Town, and 
were in raptures when they recognized among them 
their old acquaintance, Mr. George Thompson. The 
scenes around them produced strange emotions in 
their minds. It was with difficulty they were per- 
suaded to go on board one of the ships in the bay ; 
nor would they enter the boat till Moffat preceded 
them. When hoisted on deck, they were perfectly 
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astonished at the enormous size of the hull and the 
height of the masts ; and when they saw a boy 
mount Uie rigging and ascend to the very mast-heaci, 
they were speechless with amazement, and Taisho 
presently whispered to the young prince, "Is it not 
an ape ?" Of the ships he inquired, " Do not these 
water-houses unyoke like waggon oxen every night ? 
Do they graze in the sea to keep them alive V* A 
ship in full sail approaching the roads, they were 
smilingly asked what they thought of that The 
reply was — " We have no thoughts here ; we hope 
to be able to think again when we get to shore." 
They would go anywhere with Moffat or Mr. Thomp- 
son, but would trust no one else. 

During this visit to Cape Town — which lasted six 
months — three additional missionaries arrived from 
England, to the great pleasure of the Moffats ; and 
among them "were a Mr. and Mrs. Hughes, who be- 
came their travelUng companions as far a3 Griqua 
Town on their return journey, in May 1824. During 
their absence Mr. Hamilton had continued his quiet 
labours at the Kuruman Station, and experienced 
more kindly feeling from the Bechuanas. 

On the return of the travellers, the young prince 
was joyfully welcomed by his parents, who had be- 
come impatient at his long absence. Of course, his 
wonderful experiences were never-failmg subjects of 
interest to them ; and the visit to the Cape resulted 
in great satisfaction to all partiea The original 
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engagement for the land on which to establish a new 
mission-station was now ratified. The spot on 
which the first houses ever built there were to stand 
was surveyed, and the course of the water-ditch or 
canal was marked out. As labourers from the colony 
were expected, and as Mr. Hughes was shortly to 
join the mission, the time seemed now to have ar- 
rived for Moffat to pay his long-projected visit to 
Makaba, king of the Bauangketsi, who, having heard 
some rumour of it, was eagerly expecting him. 

Moffat started on the first of July, accompanied 
by some Griquas, who were going part of the way 
on an elephant-hunting expedition. As usual, there 
was great want of water ; and at sunset, though the 
Bechuanas wanted to halt, Moffat was desirous to 
proceed in the cool of the night for the sake of the 
oxen. In doing this they lost their way ; and after 
some hours* riding, Moffat could plainly perceive 
that they were going too much to the left, which 
the waggon-drivers would not admit. About two 
o'clock in the morning they halted ; and while a 
cup of coffee was being prepared, Moffat took out 
his compass to assure the party that for two hours 
they had been travelling whence they came. This 
they were too ignorant and opinionated to allow. 
They said " the little instrument was an impostor ; 
it might be a safe guide in its own country, but not 
in theirs. How was it to find out anything there V* 

Meantime, while eating a morsel of food, for which 
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they all had an uncommon relish, the moon began 
to shed a pale lustre on the eastern horizon. 

" What a fire !" remarked one. 

" It is the moon," drily returned Moffat 

" The moon V* cried the others, starting up. 

" The moon cannot rise on that side of the world," 
said Antoine — a venerable old man, who had once 
been a slave — very respectfully. '* Sir, your head 
has turned. The moon never rose in the west in 
my life, and I am an old man." 

" It is the moon," calmly repeated Moffat. 

But still no one believed him, and they resumed 
their repast 

'* What is that?" at length said some one abruptly. 

There was no longer need to argue the point ; 
even Antoine, in grave amazement, exclaimed, — 
"The moon has for once risen on the wrong side 
of the world !" So unwilling are men, of whatever 
country, to give up their preconceived opinions. 

The sunrise, however, soon put it beyond doubt 
that, instead of travelling from home, they had been 
returning to it ; and directly this was plainly per- 
ceived, all hastened to repair their error as fast as 
possible. 

After a two days* halt to refresh the oxen, and a 
peacefully spent Sabbath — which Moffat made as 
profitable as possible to his companions — a party of 
Bechuanas, who had travelled with him thus fer, 
proceeded northwards, while he journeyed towards 
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the east. At first there was the usual scarcity of 
water ; but at length they reached two natural wells 
of rather singular formation : both nearly perpen- 
dicular, and about two feet and a half in diameter — 
one of them about sixteen feet deep. The water 
was excellent ; and to obtain it they let down a 
vessel at the end of a rope. Near this spot they 
killed two elephants, which afibrded a welcome 
supply of food, not only for themselves, but for the 
poor Bechuanas of the neighboiu-hood. 

With these poor people Moffat had much lively 
and interesting conversation ; and another quiet and 
profitable Sabbath was spent while some of the 
Qriqua Christians were still of the party. 

The Bauangketsi hills now began to appear in the 
distance, apparently covered with timber; but in 
the meantime they were traversing an ill-watered 
country. Lions also abounded in this neighbour- 
hood, though they were only disturbed by an occa- 
sional roar. As they proceeded, the scarcity of 
water became very hard to bear ; and though a 
camp of eleven waggons, upwards of one hundred 
and fifty oxen, and nearly a hundred humiui beings, 
is generally the scene of considerable uproar, theirs 
was as still as death, except for an occasional groan 
from the weary, worn-out oxen. 

Thirst aroused them at an early hour, and before 
long a buffalo was discovered in a thicket of reeds. 
He was exceedingly reluctant to be turned out. 
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and could not be dislodged till the reeds were set 
on fire, and his skin was literally roasted in the 
flames. However, they were too much for him at 
last. Then about noon they unexpectedly came to a 
stream of running water, into which all plunged 
pell-mell with very little ceremony, shouting and 
laughing with delight, and emerging when satiated 
from among the oxen, sheep, and goats, such wet, 
muddy figures, that " even gravity itself must have 
laughed." 

After this a comfortable meal and eozy pipe, and 
then all tongues were loosed, and the hardships of 
the past garrulously discussed. Here was enjoyed 
another day's rest ; and on the next day they reached 
Pitsan, the chief town of the Barolong tribe, which 
Mr. Campbell had formerly visited, and which was 
governed by a chief of the name of Tuane. 

This Tuane came forth to visit them, accompanied 
by a noisy multitude, and held out his hand in 
the English fashion, saying " Good morning.'' The 
town contained about twenty thousand inhabitants, 
who had flocked together during the Mantatees* in- 
vasion. Tuane was a weak, imbecile-looking man ; 
and he did his best to scare Mofiat from pursuing 
his purpose of visiting King Makaba, — which, of 
course, Mofiat did not attend to. While he remained 
here he again endeavoured to make the best possible 
use of the Sabbath, and preached in Dutch for the 
benefit of the Griquas, in spite of the continued and 
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uaseemly interruptionH of the inhabitants, who had 
a notion ho was a rain-maker, and wanted him to 
pray for rain. 

Tuane continued extremely reluctant that Moffat 
should go on, and introduced to him one of Makaba's 
wives — a fine-looking woman, who had formerly 
fled from her husband with her two sons ; of one of 
whom more hereafter. As the hunters who accom- 
panied Moffat began to be influenced by these dis- 
suasions, thinking that what everybody said about 
Makaba must be true, he resolved to detach himself 
from them, and go forward with only his own little 
party, on what was an enterprise so evidently un- 
popular. 

However, they all yoked their oxen at the same 
time, and began to move towards the Bauangketsi 
country. At night they halted near a large pool, 
with the pleasing prospect of a tranquil Sabbath 
on the following day, as they supposed themselves 
still a long way from the Bauangketsi outposts. In 
the morning it was discovered that nearly fifty of 
their oxen had strayed during the night ; but after 
despatching some men in quest of them, they met 
for morning service, trusting that the men would 
soon return. 

About noon the men came back with the startling 
intelligence that the cattle had fallen into the hands 
of Makaba's outpost-keepers, who, not knowing 
fyboae they were, had seized them and killed one. 
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This caused much annoyance, and some alarm at 
possible collision with Makaba. In the evening, 
however, two men brought six of the oxen, stating 
that the rest were separated and sent to the different 
outposts, but they should all be restored. Tlie men 
very earnestly begged Moffat and the Griqua chiefs 
to intercede for them with the king, who otherwise 
would most certainly take their lives for the ox they 
had slaughtered. This they promised ; and the 
Griquas were thus, by a kind of necessity, pledged 
to proceed to head-quarters. 

Maroga, one of Makaba's sons, now appeared be- 
fore them, accompanied by many followers. He 
addressed them with great earnestness, saying, " I 
am terrified at your presence, because of the injury 
we have done you. We should all have fled, but 
that we knew you were men of peace. Your oxen 
shall be restored ; not one shall be lost. I have 
ordered the men who killed the ox to the town. 
They shall be torn in pieces before your eyes.'' 

They told him this would be quite contrary to 
their desire — it would grieve them exceedingly; and 
they must press onward to prevent so distressing an 
event. Maroga and his wife, therefore, proceeded 
with them, riding in the waggon, which, being 
quite a novelty, delighted and amused them ex- 
tremely. 

Next day, they met messengers from Makaba, 
who said he had not slept for joy because of their 
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approach. The women by the wayside uttered 
shrill cries of welcome. As the waggons had to 
make a circuit to avoid the hill, on the other side of 
which was the town, Moffat and his companions 
mounted their horses to take the nearest way, and 
as they rode along wore surprised on beholding the 
number of towns which lay scattered over the 
country. 

Makaba stood at his door to welcome them, and 
observed, with a hearty laugh, that he was sur- 
prised to see them present themselves unarmed to 
such a villain as he had the reputation of being. 
The multitude pressed round them so closely that 
they even trod on one another. Makaba sent them 
out some beer, which was very refreshing, and 
possessed very little of an intoxicating quality. 
By this time the waggons had reached the town, 
and he expressed a wish that they should drive 
through it, though assured that the streets were 
not wide enough. 

" Never mind that/* said he ; " only let me see 
the waggons go through my town.'* 

So they obeyed orders ; and crash 1 crunch 1 went 
comers of fences with which they speedily came in 
contact. But hardly anybody seemed to think it 
of much consequence, compared with the pleasure ; 
and the general chattering became almost deafening. 
Three chief men were appointed to take charge of 
iAe tmvellerB, and see that their property sustained 
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no damage ; and at sunset two men bi-ought an 
enormous sack of thick milk to the waggons. 

Next morning, about ten o'clock, Makal>a paid 
Moffat and the Griquas a visit He was a tall, 
robust, healthy-looking man, with a good deal of 
cunning in his countenance. His manner, however, 
was frank, and he spoke to this effect : 

" My friends, I am perfectly happy ; my heail is 
whiter than milk, because you have visited me. 
Men will now say, ' Makaba is in friendship with 
white people.' I know that others speak evil of 
me. It is because they can't conquer me that they 
hate me. If they do me evil, I can repay them 
twofold. They are like quarrelling children ; what 
the weaker cannot do by strength, he makes up for 
by calling bad names. You are come to see ' the 
villain ' Makaba ; you are come, as the BatUpis 
say, ' to die by my hands.' Ha, ha! — you are wise 
to come and see with your own eyes," &c., &c. 

Moffat told him that the object of the present 
journey was to open communication with him, that 
they might henceforth consider each other as friends ; 
and as a pledge of that friendship, he should, 
if he liked, have a missionary come to reside with 
him. 

Makaba replied : " Henceforth I hope no grass 
shall grow on the road that divides us. Mothibi 
will tiy to hinder it, no doubt, for he is afraid of 
losing you." 
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He said that the missing oxen should be restored 
that day ; and in compliance with Moffat's earnest 
request, promised that the men who killed the ox 
should be forgiven. Moffat then gave him some 
beads, buttons, and other trinkets, and also a hat, 
which one of the Griquas recommended him to put 
on his head. He did so ; but immediately put it on 
the head of another, saying that he could not see its 
beauty on his own. As most of the Griquas had 
come to barter, he said they should do so on Fri- 
day. 

Moffat tried on various other occasions to intro- 
duce religious subjects, but found the king quite 
impenetrable. 

" What I" exclaimed he. "Do you mean to say 
the dead will arise? Will my father arise?'* 

*' Yes ; at the last day." 

" Will all the slain in battle arise ?" 

"Yes." 

"And all those who have been killed by wild 
beasts?" 

" Yes ; and come to judgment." 

"And those who have been left to waste and 
wither in the desert? Father, I love you much. 
Your words are sweet as honey to me ; but the 
words of a resurrection are too great to be heard 1 
I do not wish to hear again about the dead rising. 
The dead cannot arise ! The dead must not 
arise !" 
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" Why,** inquired MofFat, '* can so great a niau 
as you refuse knowledge and turn away from wis- 
dom ? Tell me, my friend, why must not I sj>eak 
of a resurrection ? ** 

Raising his strong arm, and shaking his hand as 
if quivering a spear, he exclaimed, " I have slain 
my thousands: and shall they arise?'* The idea 
was evidently repugnant to him. 

This dreaded monarch of at least 8(»venty thou- 
sand subjects repeatedly calle<l Mollat, with evident 
})leasure and approval, "The Stranger's Friend.'* 
The reason for it was this : 

Makaba had had a sou named Tsusano, the heir 
of his power and the darling of his heart, — a young 
man of singular attraction in person and mannei-, 
but, unfortunately, as false as Absalom in his heart. 
He had tried to incite the Barolongs to make war 
against his father, whom he represented as the 
woret of beings ; and it wjis to his falsehoods that 
Mothibi and others owed their repulsive impressions 
of him. He had been formally introduced to Mof- 
fat and Hamilton, who received him with all due 
courtesy, which even savages can aj)preciate ; but 
they turned a deaf ear to his calumnies, which 
Moffat plainly pointed out to him the inconsistency 
and unlikelihood of, strongly speaking, at the s«tmo 
time, of the deep sinfulness of rebellion against his 
king and father, which could only have a miserable 
end. Mothibi, though he hated Makaba, had been 
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sufficiently influenced by Moffat to withhold his 
countenance from the young rebel, who thereafter 
returned to the Barolongs, and was more successful 
in inducing a large party of them to rally round his 
standard. He had previously had a pitfall made 
for his father, with sharp stakes at the bottom, into 
which he intended' him to fall ; but the unnatural 
plot being discovered, had led to his flight. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this young man's de- 
monstrations of hatred, Makaba loved him still ; 
and when he found it absolutely necessary to put 
down the Barolongs, he gave his warriors positive 
orders that they were to respect the life of his son. 
In one of the affrays which shortly took place 
Tsusane was defeated. Although very swift of 
foot, one fleeter still gained on him, shouting — 
"Throw down your weapons and your life is safe." 

He turned and hurled his spear at him, but 
missed his aim. Again he fled, and was neai'ly 
overtaken ; when the same kind voice cried to 
him — "Your father loves you, and will not kill 

you.'* 

He hurled another spear at his pursuer, and 
again fled. A third time the voice of mercy 
reached his ear ; and while drawing from his shield 
his battle-axe, the pursuer transfixed him with a 
spear 

When the tidings reached Makaba, he mourned 
deeply for his wicked son, and could hardly restrain 
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himself from taking vengeance on the man who had 
slain his first-bom, though in self-defence. Calmer 
thoughts arose ; and he spoke of this sad story to 
Moffat with deep feeling, and asked him whether 
it was the Great Being he so loved to talk about 
who had put into his heart the good words he had 
spoken to his unhappy son, which had been faith- 
fully repeated to him. 

Hence the reason why he expressively called 
Moffat " the stranger's friend." He had defended 
the character of the father (though a stranger to 
him) to his own son ; though in vain. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AN UNFOUNDED ALARM ^AN ALARM TOO WELL 

FOUNDED. 

HEIR time having expiied, Moffat and 
the Griquas informed Makaba they in- 
tended to leave in a day or two. This 
was extremely unwelcome to him, and 
he said everything he could against it ; but without 
effect In the evening Moffat found his party in 
great alarm, under the impression that they were 
going to be attacked and massacred ; and nothing 
could allay these fears. They passed a sleepless 
night, and began preparations for their journey in 
the morning, surrounded by thousands of the in- 
habitants, who could not account for their haste. 

Moffat was much hurt at this, as it seemed a 
poor return to the king for all his kindnesa With 
difficulty he persuaded the Griquas to remain yet 
another night; and, quite against their will, went 
to visit Makaba the next morning. He found him 
seated among his chief men; and directly he saw 
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Moffat, he cried, "Good morning, villain!" on 
which Moffafc returned the compliment in the same 
words, which made him burst out laughing. He 
desired to know what made them prepare for flight 
so suddenly, and why they had not reported to him 
anything that had alarmed them, tliat he might 
inquire into it. Moffat replied that he himself had 
felt no alarm, as he might judge by his now coming 
to him unarmed, and without his jacket. 

"Well,'* said Makaba, "you have given me a 
sleepless night ; but your coming now, and in this 
way, makes mo ready to dance for joy." 

He offered him refreshments, gave him an ox, 
and had some more conversation with him, while 
numbers of people gathered round them. 

" Come,'* said Moffat at length, " I have given 
you a proof of my confidence ; now give me one of 
yours, and accompany me to the waggons.'* 

" I am growing old now,*' said Makaba ; " how- 
ever, I will not deny your request." 

Accordingly, they proceeded to the waggons to- 
gether, where he joked the Griquas for their needless 
alarm, and presented each of the chief men with an 
ox. He then pressed Moffat and two of his com- 
panions to mount their horses and discharge their 
muskets. Moffat excused himself, saying the others 
could do it more suitably than he could; but Makaba 
insisted, on account of his being a white man. 
Moffat therefore went into the waggon for his jacket, 
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and privately slipped into it his pistols, charged 
only with powder. He galloped several times round 
the smooth, grassy plain, the king and his chiefs 
roaring with delight, till he suddenly discharged the 
contents of both pistols nearly at once, which made 
them all fall flat, for they supposed themselves shot. 
Makaba flew up to him as soon as he dismounted, 
to unbutton his jacket, and see " the little rogues,'* 
as he called the pistols ; and then exclaimed, — 

'' What a blessing that you white men seek to be 
friends with all nations. For who is there that could 
withstand you ? ** Then, laying his hand on Moffat's 
shoulder, he said, " I do indeed see that you were 
without fear, or you would have had your pistols 
this morning/' 

After remaining a couple of hours together, they 
parted, Makaba highly gratified, and the Griquas 
no less so^ with the explanation that had taken 
place. 

After this, the little caravan commenced their 
journey : Berend Berend and his Griquas intending 
to proceed, at a cei'tain point, on their hunting 
expedition ; while Moffat was to return home, with 
only about half-a-dozen attendants. Such was the 
general arrangement, till the halt for the night, 
when Berend became inexplicably impressed with a 
determination that it would be best for him to con- 
tinue to accompany Moffat. He could give no reason 
whatever for this, though Moffat was of course much 
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pleased at it ; and had afterwards reason to think it 
a direct interposition of Providence. 

On reaching the town of Pitsan next morning, 
such a scene of confusion met their eyes, that at 
first they thought it must be in possession of the 
enemy. Here they found Sebonello, the Barolong 
chief, who had been attacked and driven from liis 
home ; and he and his brother chiefs, with about a 
thousand armed men, drew round the waggons and 
implored the Griquas to assist them in repelling the 
marauders. Tuane said, — 

" You see how many human bones lie scattered 
on the plain, and how many of us are dying of 
hunger — all the work of the Mantatecs, when they 
drove us from Kanuana. If you do not help us, 
we must all perish. Towards the setting sun is a 
desert without water ; towards the sunrise are the 
Mantatees ; on one side is Makaba, my enemy; and 
I still dread Mothibi.^^ 

Sebonello, who seemed a fine, intelligent man, 
said, — 

'* I have lost my all ; and I see no choice but to 
fight or die." 

Moffat's party could only advise them to tmvel 
under their escort the way they were going. But 
this they could not be prevailed on to do ; and, as 
the movements of the dreaded horde were rather 
dubious, they resumed their journey the following 
day about noon. 
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After travelling about twelve miles, they halted 
on the bed of the Malapo River, and soon afterwards 
a man was observed running towards them, who, 
when he came up, seemed exhausted, and in great 
terror. At length, in answer to many inquiries, he 
said he had been pressed into the enemy^s service as 
a guide to the Barolong outposts ; that they in- 
tended to attack the Barolongs on the west, while 
the main body would fall on their town from the 
east ; but on seeing the waggons, and learning from 
him that they were white people's travelling houses, 
they suddenly fled, and he escaped ; but he thought 
they would soon follow and attack them. 

From his incoherent way of speaking, few put 
much faith in what he said ; but some time passed 
before a few horsemen could be induced to go forth 
in the direction from whence the man came, and 
look about them. They had not been gone more 
than thirty minutes, when one of them came gallop- 
ing back to say that the Mantatees, or whoever 
they were, were actually there. And, as Mr. Moflat 
had begged that they would not shoot any one, 
what were they to do ? 

Berend strenuously advised Moffat to go with 
additional men, and try either to parley with them 
or intimidate them, as a night attack would pro- 
bably end in their all being butchered. Moffat 
therefore rode forth with a few additional horsemen ; 
but when they came in sight the enemy began to 
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move off, and when they halted the enemy did so 
too. Their appearance was extremely fierce and 
savage, and their attitude very menacing. They 
were evidently very unwilling to depart, which 
seemed to indicate an intended night attack ; and 
when it was growing dark, they compelled Moffat's 
party to draw back, till they fired a few shots into 
the air, when they fled, and the others pursued, 
hoping to increase their fright. They overtook one, 
whom they surrounded, with the purpose of telling 
him their intentions were peaceable. He stood at 
bay with his shield and war-axe in his left hand, 
and a spear in his right, raised as if in the act of 
hurling it ; his eyes glared with rage ; his open 
mouth, displaying his white teeth, poured forth curses 
and threats to give their flesh to the hyenas and 
their eyes to the crows, while he made a run, first 
at one of them, and then at another. One of the 
men, in order to frighten him, fired a baU directly 
over his head, when he fell ; but instantly sprang 
up again, and escaped before they could seize him. 
They now turned towards the waggons, and were 
alarmed to find that the intervening space was 
swarming with the enemy. Head after head rose 
above the bushes, as they set up their yell. They 
chased them off with some blank shots, and were 
again returning to the waggons, when reports of 
muskets convinced them that they were being 
attacked by the enemy ; a party of whom had rushed 
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out from among the reeds in the river and driven the 
men from the waggons, which they attacked with 
their axes, as if they were living things. Though the 
assailants were driven back, a sleepless night ensued ; 
and before dawn messengers arrived to Berend, 
urgently begging him to return to the protection of 
Griqua Town. 

Meanwhile a deadly conflict had been raging 
between the Mantatees and the Barolongs, some 
thousands of whom, accompanied by seven or eight 
horsemen, had sallied from their town, in the hope 
the enemy would flee before them. Instead of this, 
they saw the whole body advancing through the 
dark with lighted torches. They halted at no great 
distance from one another. At day-dawn, the enemy 
rushed forward like a great black wave on the 
Barolongs, who fled ; Sebonello only making head 
against them for a few minutes, during which seven- 
teen of his men fell, including his three brothers. 
The horsemen scattered them once and again by a 
few shots, at which they fled ; and the Barolongs 
rallied in pursuit, not to renew the conflict, but to 
capture some hundreds of cattle. 

While this was going on, Moffat, Berend, and his 
brother Nicholas, were waiting with intense anxiety, 
seeing the wounded, the helpless, and the dying 
lea^dng the town in consternation. When they 
learned that the enemy had fled, they persuaded 
these poor people to return to their homes. It was 
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a melting scene, to witness the return of Sebonello, 
especially when he exclaimed, — " Of all my family, 
I only am left ! " 

In the evening a good many gathered round 
Moffat in prayer. In the morning Berend showed 
the generosity of his heart, by making over to the 
poor townspeople, who had lost their all, several 
hundreds of cattle, which rightfully should have 
fallen to his share of plunder ; saying, — 

"Divide these among yourselvea One or two 
for my people to slaughter on the road are all I 
shall require." 

This act astonished and touched them. Many 
laid their hands on their mouths, to signify their 
utter amazement. 

They now thankfully quitted these melancholy 
scenes to return to their several homes, deeply im- 
pressed by the providential impulse by which Berend 
had been incited, he knew not why, to change his 
purpose, and remain with Moffat Had he not 
done so, the catastrophe must have been most 
disastrous. They recognized in it the finger of 
God. 

Moffat's arrival at his station seemed almost like 
life from the dead. The deepest anxiety had been 
felt there for weeks about him and his companions. 
As they knew that the Griquas had intended remain- 
ing behind, to shoot elephants, they expected Moffat 
to return home comparatively unattended, which 
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increased the danger. Mr. Hamilton had, meanwhile, 
before anything occurred to alarm, gone to the new 
station with the three Hottentot labourers, intend- 
ing to do a good stroke of work. Meanwhile, Mrs. 
Moffat was left alone on the old place, with her two 
little children, in one house, and a young Hottentot 
woman in the other. Rumours here reached them 
of ill-disposed invaders alarming the country, but 
without any definite information to rely upon. 

One evening, however, the Hottentot girl came 
in, wringmg her hands in great distress, and saying 
that the Mantatees had been seen at Nokaneng, and 
were on their way to the Kuruman. This was 
alaxming enough. But on a message being sent to 
Mothibi, he replied that the report was only too 
true ; but he thought there was no great danger 
before the next morning ! 

Mrs. Moffat commended herself and her little ones 
to the care of their Heavenly Father, and went to 
bed and fell asleep. At midnight she was awoke 
by a loud knock at the door ; on asking fearfully 
who was there, Mothibi answered her himself She 
rose and let him in, when he was followed by as 
many men as the house could hold. He then an- 
nounced the terrible intelligence that the Mantatees 
were at hand. The sound of uproar and alarm was 
itdsed in every part of the town. 

A light being obtained, Mrs. Moffat seated herself 
JD the midst of the noisy assemblage, and hastily 
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wrote a few urgent lines to Mr. Hamilton. This 
being despatched, there only remained a state of 
painful suspense till day-dawn, which always has 
some cheering effect on the spirits, however depressed. 
Mr. Hamilton and his men appeared at eight o'clock, 
when preparations were made for hasty flight. 
Warriors were mustering, and thousands of families 
packing and secreting their property. Each suc- 
ceeding messenger brought fresh alarms ; till, about 
noon, it was ascertained that the dreaded enemy 
had directed their course towards the Barolongs, 
instead of coming to the Kuruman. 

This news, of course, filled every heart but one 
with gladness ; for poor Mrs. Moffat felt a shock of 
horror as it flashed upon her that nothing short of 
Divine interposition could save her husband from 
destruction, it being just at the time he was expected 
to return. The moment her companions learned the 
cause of her trouble, they sympathized with her very 
sincerely ; but nothing could induce any of them to 
go to his rescue. The idea of his falling in with 
such a horde of savages wa^ horrible in the extreme ; 
and during the three weeks which elapsed before his 
return home in the slow-moving waggon, her mental 
agony could only be appeased by continual recourse 
to prayer. Continual false reports meanwhile added 
to her trials : now one had seen a piece of his 
waggon ; another had found a part of his saddle ; 
then others had picked up pieces of his linen stained 
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with blood. In the midst of it all, the good, brave 
man made his appearance, on the very morning that 
a few had screwed up their courage sufficiently to go 
forth in quest of facts. And oh, what rejoicings, 
when once more his presence blessed his home I 
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THE sower's reward. 

FTER this came a series of trials and tribu- 
lations that make one's heart ache to 
dwell upon : what must the reality have 
been ? To name only a few of them : 
The whole country became wrapped in civil war ; 
no man could call his house, or his life, or the fruit 
of his labours, his own. The missionaries were set 
at nought ; their teaching had no effect Mothibi 
disappointed the hopes that had been formed of him: 
he and his wife were plunged in grief by the death 
of their promising young son, but did not in conse- 
quence consider their latter end. Hordes of banditti 
ravaged the country. Swarms of locusts devoured 
every growing thing, till they left the land a desert, 
and were themselves devoured in return. Dreadful 
storms occurred. Makaba — who, with his many 
faults, had some fine points of character — was slain 
in battle. And when the Moffats at length removed 
to their new home at the Kuruman Station, the first 
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to be laid in the plot set aside for a burial-ground 
there was their little son. Ah, what a fount of 
tears ! What heart is not saddened for them ? 

At the end of 1826, Moffat — who even now was 
only twenty-eight years of age — took advantage of 
the country being in a somewhat quieter state to 
start on a visit to the Barolongs, near the Malapo, 
in order to acquire the mastery of their language. 
Mr. Hamilton, who had no family, and who felt that 
his advanced age unfitted him for such an under- 
taking, cheerfully undertook charge of the mission 
in his absence. 

The first serious adventure was at night among a 
number of lions ; one of which — a very large one — 
seized their only milch-cow, and actually devoured 
it all himself, (greedy fellow !) without allowing the 
smallest interference on the part of the others, who 
were obliged to keep at a respectful distance. Moffat 
said that if he had not verified it, he could not have 
believed it. 

They were very glad to get out of this dangerous 
neighbourhood ; but when they reached the Baro- 
longs, they had to look out for wild beasts in order 
to supply themselves with food : rhinoceroses, buffa- 
loes, giraffes, all fell in turn when they wanted them. 
The Barolongs, who came in for their share of these 
good things, were, as may well be supposed, ex- 
tremely talkative and sociable with their agreeable 
visitors, though utterly ignorant and unimpressible 
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"with regard to religious subjects, and disgustingly 
dirty in their habits. However, if MoflBsit was dis- 
appointed in his hopes of teaching them the true 
source of goodness and happiness, he at all events 
picked up a good deal of their language, which was 
what he came for. 

Some time after Moffat had lived with these Baro- 
longs, certain people came from the Bauangketsi to 
express to him a strong desire that he should visit 
Makaba's son and successor, Sebegue. He explained 
to them that he could not do so just then, and sent 
a small present. A fortnight after, while writing in 
his waggon, the hue and cry was raised that an 
enemy was approaching, on which almost everybody 
took to their heels. Moffat did not like forsaking 
his waggon and all his belongings, so kept his ground ; 
and presently up came Sebegue, with two hundred 
fine-looking warriors, and, to the amazement of the 
trembling inhabitants, who stood looking on from 
afiir, he went up to Moffat and accosted him heartily 
as an old friend. They walked into the village to- 
gether, to the no small edification of the Barolongs, 
who had never seen this grand potentate before. 
Still more surprised were they, when they heard him 
say that he had broken an established law of his 
people in leaving his own dominions, but that his 
sole object was to persuade MoflSit to return with 
him to his capital. 

He remained two days, during which they had 
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much interesting conversation together ; and he re- 
ferred with great pleasure to Moffat's former visit to 
his father, wishing he would now pay the same com- 
pliment to himself. He had bought himself a horse, 
and made prize of another belonging to somebody 
who came to visit him; and had done his best to get 
a pair of trousers made, but wished Moffat would 
supply him with a better pattern, — which he did. 
The whole visit was most cordial, and his parting 
words were, " Trust me, as you trusted my father." 
The Barolongs were much impressed by it, and 
attributed it entirely to Moffat — though he assured 
them it was none of his doing — that these fierce- 
looking warriors did not make a clean sweep of all 
their cattle. 

After spending ten weeks with these friendly 
though dirty people, Moffat returned home, with a 
heart full of gratitude for all the mercies that had 
been vouchsafed to him. 

Their prospects were now beginning to brighten. 
Many thousands of natives had settled near them 
on the opposite side of the valley. Their minds 
were gradually opening ; the attendance at the 
prayer services and schools increased. Alas ! a 
sudden cloud darkened this fair prospect. News 
arrived that a desperate band of Bergenaars were 
advancing against them with murderous intentions. 
The Moffats were thoroughly weary of flights, which 
were very expenave and harassing, and decided to 
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remain where they were. But friends at a distance 
increased their importunities, insisting on it that 
their destruction would other^vise be inevitable. 
The panic having spread round them, they packed 
up for their flight with indescribable reluctance, and 
started for Griqua Town, which they reached after 
five days. 

Here the reports were most conflicting ; and after 
much distress and worry, they ended by returning 
home, all the worse and none the better for the 
journey : half their cattle and all their cows dead, 
not a quart of milk to be purchased, and nearly 
all their people scattered. They were vexed with 
themselves for having fled, and resolved to renew 
their labours of love afresh among the few poor who 
remained on the station, and who were on the in- 
crease. 

A visit from a good clergyman named MUes was 
at this time a seasonable comfort. Having acquainted 
himself with all the affairs of the station, he sug- 
gested the desirabiUty of preparing hymns in the 
native language, which should be introduced into 
common use among grown people and children 
About the same time Moffat received copies of spell- 
ing-books which he had sent to the Cape to get 
printed long ago, but which by mistake had been 
sent to England. This was the beginning of a new 
era in the mission. The people readUy adopted the 
hymns, and became fond of them ; and the spelling- 
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books in the Sechuana dialect speedily became great 
helps. About fifty families had now drawn round 
the station again. Poverty made them willing to 
work. One mission-house had been finished; another 
was raised as high as the beams ; and Mr. Hughes's 
temporary house being unoccupied, was converted 
into a chapeL 

Marauders and outlaws again swept over the 
country. Mofiat received notice that a descent on 
his cattle was contemplated. A sleepless and watch- 
ful night ensued. Next day the marauders pitched 
their camp in the neighbourhood. Karse, a respect- 
able settler, whose relative, Jan Bloom, was one of 
the leaders, went to intercede with him ; but to no 
purpose. The marauders then sprang into a kind 
of natural entrenchment within a few yards of the 
station, and shook their clubs with savage ferocity. 
Andries Bloom and his sister took refuge in Moffat's 
house. It was now nearly noon, and the cattle 
were lowing to get out to water and pasture. It 
was difficult to restrain the people from rushing out 
to repel the enemy, though not more than five could 
use a gun, while the marauders had forty. As they 
would not let Moffat go to the invaders, he stood 
half-way between them and his own house, and en- 
deavoured to parley. At length one of them told 
him to be gone, or they would shoot him. 

At this moment a shot was fired into the centre 
of the village ; a second whizzed over his head. 
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Moffitt slowly walked towards his house, to show 
that if they did intend to shoot him, he did not 
think ii A small party of his friends, looking 
on at a little distance, instantly came up, and by 
their intrepidity the marauders were drawn from 
their shelter, while those of them at the other end 
of the village fled in disorder, and not a man of 
them would have escaped but for the humanity of 
those they had come to attack. Five were captured 
and brought to Mofiat's house ; not to be secured 
like prisoners, but fed and spoken to with kindness. 
Here was another peril passed ; and though it could 
hardly be looked back on without shuddering, it 
was impossible not to feel thankful for the deliver- 
ance. 

After this the Batlapi chiefs decided to return 
to the Kuruman ; which they did. These chance 
comers could not fail to carry away with them im- 
pressions, however vague, of the gospel truths that 
were being constantly inculcated in their hearing ; 
and thus, little by little, the good seed took root 
downward, and at length bore fiiiit upward. On 
Sunday mornings Moffat now catechized the grown- 
up people and children on the first principles of the 
gospel, and gradually a rivetted attention became 
visible in the sable faces around him. 

The lull continued for two months, and then 
another commando from the Orange River was 
reported. They were not aware of their danger till 
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it was within eight miles of the station. Next day, 
which was Sunday, aU wa« confusion, as everybody 
was expecting an attack. A sleepless night followed. 
A watch was set ; but, from the extreme darkness 
of the night, nothing could be seen tiU morning, 
when it was evident, from the traces of the horses, 
that the enemy had been very near them indeed. 
Next morning the commando emerged from behind 
a rising ground to within half a mile of the station. 
Moffat reconnoitred through his telescope, and 
counted about ninety men, forty muskets, and nine 
horsea 

After about an hour's pause, a man stepped forth 
with a flag — a rag at the end of a rod. To prevent 
his seeing the weakness of the place, Moffat went 
out to meet him at a distance. He said that 
Jantye Goeman, one of the principal men, though 
not the chief, wanted to speak with him at theii 
camp, and begged the favour of a piece of tobacco. 
Moffat refused to go to the camp, but engaged to 
meet him half-way. if he was unarmed. After a 
long delay Jantye came out, accompanied by two 
ruflian-like fellows. Moffat, on his part, was accom- 
panied by his friend Aaron Josephs, a peaceable 
man He knew Jantye very well, having seen him 
expelled from church-fellowship at Griqua Town. 
Jantye approached him with his hat pulled over his 
eyes, and held out his hand without looking at him. 

"Jantye," said Moffat, "let me see your faca 
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You may well blush that your old friend should find 
you in so horrible a position — among a people deter- 
mined on the destruction of a missionary station." 

"I am dumb with shame/' was his reply; and he 
then hatched up an excuse for being in such com- 
pany, declaring he would rather defend Moffat than 
see him in danger. He said there were many des- 
perate characters among them, but the principal 
was one Paul, whom Moffat must see if he would 
come to any understanding. He was not, however, 
empowered to make any arrangement for a meeting, 
and said Paul had vowed he would rather die than 
exchange a word with him, or see his face. 

Moffat was perfectly unable to imagine how he 
had become so odious in his eyes ; but made out at 
length that Paul was one to whom he had preached 
the gospel, and he had sworn not to see him, lest he 
should attempt to detach him from his evil courses. 

After a great many entreaties that Jantye would 
induce him to come forth, Paul was at length 
brought out, slowly and reluctantly, as if attending 
a friend to execution, or going himself to be slain. 
His face appeared incapable of a smile. Moffat, 
taking his hand as that of an old friend, expressed 
his surprise that he who knew him, and had once 
heard the message of salvation from his lips, should 
come with such a force for the express purpose of 
rooting out the mission. He reminded him of the 
time when he had, more than once, slept at the door 
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of Paul's hut, and partaken of his hospitality. Paul 
replied that his purpose was unalterable, because a 
body of his men had been attacked by Mothibi's 
people ; and his eyes glared with rage as he added, 
" I will therefore have their blood, and their cattle 
too." 

Moffat spoke gently, but with great solemnity, 
concluding by reminding him of his first and only 
visit to him, when he wa^j living with Africaner, 
and entreated him to compare what his state of 
mind had then been with what it was now. 

This seems to have been the lever that moved 
Paul's hard heart : he suddenly turned to his men, 
and desired them to go and bring the cattle which 
had been taken from Moffat's people, adding that he 
would not advance a step further, but would with- 
draw by the way he came. 

Moffat afterwards had an opportunity of asking 
him why, at the beghming of this scene, he had 
been so determined not to see him. " I could not 
forget your kindness to me in Namaqua Land." wbA 
his striking answer. 

While thus the terrors of the Lord were abroad 
on the land, the appearances in the station became 
delightftilly encouraging. The little chapel was 
becoming too small The readiness with which those 
who were receiving instruction answered the questions 
put to them, and their fixed attention to their good 
minister's preaching, were like the glimmering light 
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of day-dawn, so long looked for, and filled his heart 
with joy inexpressible. 

Mr. Hamilton, who had been visiting the colony, 
returned, to the general joy, in August 1828. This 
venerable missionary was filled with joy at a state 
of things he had hardly dared to hope for. Tears 
seem the natural expression of women's sorrow, but 
men had hitherto prided themselves on possessing 
hearts as hard as stones. This was now altered, 
and many a manly heart, softened for the first time 
by a sense of the wonderful goodness and forbear- 
ance of God to such miserable and stubborn sinners, 
now frequently found vent in silent teaiu 

Some months before Aaron Josephs, a runaway 
slave — who, through Mr. George Thompson's kind- 
ness, had obtained his manumission for the proceeds 
of the ivory he had collected — had come to live at 
the Kuruman Station, for the sake of his children's 
education, as well as to improve himself in reading 
and writing. Both he and his wife were steady and 
industrious, and he soon was a candidate for Christian 
baptism ; which took place at the same time with 
that of his three little ones, and of Moffat's youngest 
child. This scene was deeply impressive and ex- 
citing. Notwithstanding every endeavour to main- 
tain order and decorum in the crowded place of 
worship, strong feeling occasioned much weeping 
and confusion, and a powerful sense of the Divine 
presence was felt Thenceforth the predominant 
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sounds in che village were of singing and praise. 
Prayer-meetings were held from house to house ; 
they loved to sing hymns together to a late hour, 
and before dawn would assemble to join in prayer 
before going to their daily labour. 

Aaron and two other men now came forward and 
offered their gratuitous labour in building a new 
school-house, which should also serve as a place of 
worship till a more eUgible one could be erected. 
All they asked for was the plan, and doors and 
window-panes, which Mr. Hamilton gladly took on 
himself The building was opened in May 182,9, 
and in the following month there were six more candi- 
dates for baptism. They were accordingly baptized 
in July, and, as if it were the will of Providence to 
give additional publicity to the solemnity, a great 
concourse of spectators assembled from many distant 
places. The chapel was crowded to excess, and the 
service was conducted in the Bechuana language. A 
sermon was preached on John i. 2, 9, a suitable 
address given to the candidates, one of whom was 
Aaron's wife, and then they were baptized, as well 
as five of their children. In the evening the Lord's 
Supper was celebrated ; and it is worthy of mention 
that only on the previous Friday Mrs. Moffat had 
received from a kind friend at Sheffield a present of 
communion vessels and pulpit candlesticks, which 
had been twelve months on the road to her. The 
communicants — twelve in number — concluded the 
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delightful exercises of the day by taking coffee to- 
gether ; and well might Moffat repeat, in the joy of 
his heart, " He that goeth forth weeping, and bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again with re- 
joicing, bearing his sheaves with him." 

While this great and good work was progressing 
in their souls, a marked and highly satisfactory 
change was observable in the clothing of their 
bodies. The dirty habits of the natives have 
abeady been remarked upon ; and they had always 
been accustomed to maintain that they did not 
require washing, as white people did, and that their 
fashions were the prettiest and best; that they 
would continue to smear themselves with grease and 
red ochre, which emitted anything but an agreeable 
odour, as it trickled down in the sun ; and mothers 
would continue to carry their babies in pouches "on 
their backs, leaving their poor little bald pates to 
fiizzle in the sunbeams. But it would be indeed 
strange, as Moffat drily says, if Christian professors 
should dilate on the white robes of purification, 
while they themselves continued to wallow in the 
mire. Consequently, as Mrs. Moffat was the only 
European lady in the station, and the only adept in 
the use of the scissors and bright little needle, she 
had plenty of applicants for the favour of her good 
oflSces, which she was only too happy to grant, as 
far as her strength would permit. She soon had, 
therefore, a series of "mothers' meetings," as we 
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should now call them, to shape their rough materials 
into something like frocks and gowns. The men, 
also, would sometimes put in a word for their turn, 
in the contriving of trousers and jackets. Laughable 
contrivances were sometimes to be obsei-ved, when 
a jacket with only one sleeve was worn, because the 
other was not finished ; or a garment was sewed up- 
side down, and they brought it to know why it would 
not fit. Articles that could be bartered were often 
disposed of for the sake of procuring necessary 
materials. Chests, chairs, and tables came into 
use, and candles began to be found highly desirable 
in the evenings. Meanwhile aU were employed, all 
were in good-humour, all were progressing ; and 

" How happily the days of Thalaba went by 1 ** 




CHAPTER XL 

MOSELEKATSE, THE NAPOLEON OF THE DESERT. 

|NE day, towards the end of 1829, Moffat 
received two very unexpected visitors. 
They were chiefs from the court of a 
mighty king in the far east, whose name 
was Moselekatse. He was quite beyond the rani?e 
of orfin^ travUe™ ; but L ru„L o, hi, dik 
and terrible deeds had extended far beyond the 
precincts of the countries immediately surrounding 
his dominions, aad he had heard somewhat of th! 
white men, and wanted to know more about them. 

These visitors were entirely destitute of clothing, 
and were surprised to find it considered necessary ; 
but with the good breeding that is a true mark of 
high birth and real poUteness, were immediately 
willing to adopt whatever was thought seemly for 
them. They were shown every mark of attention, 
which they received with a graceful ease that 
showed they were the nobles of the nation to which 
they belonged, though they dropped no hint of it 
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themselvea Everything calculated to interest them 
was shown to them : the dwellings, the walls of 
the folds and gardens, the water-ditch, conveying a 
large stream of water from the river, and the smith's 
forge, filled them with admiration and astonishment, 
not of a vulgar, unintelligent kind, but of minds 
capable of appreciating what was shown and ex- 
plained to them for the first time. " You are men ; 
we are but children to you,*' said they. " Mosele- 
katse must be told of all these things.'' 

While standing in the hall of Mofiat's house, 
looking at the strange furniture of a civilized abode, 
one of them obseiTed a small looking-glass, on 
which he gazed with surprise and admiration. Mrs. 
Moffat put into his hand one which was consider- 
ably larger. He looked intently at his reflected 
countenance, and never having seen it before, sup- 
posed that it was one of his attendants on the other 
side, and abruptly put his hand behind it, telling 
him to be gone. But looking again at the same 
face, he cautiously turned it, and, seeing nothing, 
he returned the glass with great gravity to Mrs. 
Moffat, saying that he could not trust it. 

Nothing appeared to strike them so forcibly as 
the public worship in the chapeL They saw men 
behaving themselves with the utmost decorum,— 
mothers stilling their babes, or carrying them out if 
they cried, and children sitting perfectly still and 
iSdlent. The order and fervour which pei'vaded the 
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services bewU^ered their minds, and they were sur- 
prised that the hymns they heard sung were not 
war-songs. 

These chiefs told Moffat that they were under 
considerable doubt of being able to return home in 
safety, as they had heard that the Bechuana tribes 
were plotting to waylay and destroy them; and 
they asked his advice. After consultation with 
Mrs. Moffat and Mr. Hamilton, he offered to accom- 
pany them as far as the Bahurutse country, from 
whence they could proceed without difficulty to 
their own land and people. The strangers most 
gratefully accepted this kind offer, their eyes glis- 
tening with delight. A waggon was hired for their 
accommodation, in addition to Moffat's own. The 
delightful results of Christian fellowship were appa- 
rent in the friendliness and generosity of the resi- 
dents at the station, in offering little gifts as keep- 
sakes to their visitors, whom, in their unconverted 
state, they could only have cursed in their hearts, 
and perhaps with their Ups. 

Having obtained a sufficient number of volunteers 
to accompany him on what some thought a very 
hazardous journey, Moffat started with his grateful 
friends on the 9 th of November. Though the road 
had its perils from wild beasts, there were none 
from the natives. 

Having safely conveyed his companions to the 
Bahurutsi, he was then about to take leave of them; 
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but they so earnestly begged him to add to his kind- 
ness by accompanying them to their own country, 
that at length he consented. 

The country through which they now travelled 
was quite different from that which they had left. 
It was mountainous and wooded, and had numerous 
streams of excellent water; but the surrounding 
stillness was often broken by the lion's roar. 

Having reached the outposts of Moselekatse's 
dominions, Moffat was again purposing to return 
home ; but the two chiefs arose, and Umbate, the 
eldest of them, laid his right hand on his shoulder, 
and his left on his own breast, and said very ear- 
nestly, "My father, you have been our guardian. 
We are yours; and will you leave us? Yonder 
dwells the great Moselekatse ; and how shall we 
approach his presence if you are not with us ? K 
you love us still, save us : for when we shall have 
told our news, he will ask why our conduct gave 
you pain and induced your return ; and before the 
sun goes down, we shall be ordered for execution, 
because you are not with us. Look at me and my 
companion, and tell us, if you can, that you will 
not go, for we had better die here than in the sight 
of our people." 

He argued, but to no effect 

" Are you afraid ? " said the other. 

" No," said Moffat. 

" Then," pursued Umbate, " it remains with you 
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to save our lives, and our wives and children from 
sorrow." 

It must be owned that they were adepts in per- 
suasion ; and, in short, Moffat yielded, to their great 
joy as well as to that of his own attendants. 

On the surface of the country through which they 
now travelled lay the ruins of innumerable towns, 
showing what disastrous wars must have raged to ren- 
der them now without inhabitant. Heaps of stone 
and rubbish were mingled with human skulls, which 
told their ghastly tale. Passing over some hills to 
the right, they fell in, to their surprise, with 
Berend Berend and a large hunting-party, — ^with 
whom had travdled a Wesleyan missionary named 
Archbell, who had gone on, three days before, to visit 
Moselekatse; who, however, had refused to see him. 

On approaching the capital, one of the chiefs 
went forward to appear before the king, and pave 
the way for his companions. "There," said Um- 
bate, pointing to the town, " dwells the great King 
Pezoolu (that is. King of Heaven) — ^the Elephant! 
the Lion's Paw ! " with many other sounding titlea 

Moffat, Mr. Archbell, and two others, mounted 
their horses, and rode direct to the town. On en- 
tering the great fold, which was capable of holding 
ten thousand head of cattle, they were rather taken 
by surprise to find it lined by eight hundred war- 
riors, besides two hundred who were concealed on 
each side of the entrance, as if in ambush. They 
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were beckoned to dismount, "which they did, holding 
the horses' bridles in their hands. The warriors at 
the gate instantly rushed in with hideous yells, that 
frightened the horses, and then fell into rank with 
as much order as if they had been accustomed to 
European tactics. All was silent as the grave, 
while the men were motionless as statues ; eyes 
only were seen to move, and there was a rich dis- 
play of fine white teeth. 

After some minutes of profound silence, the war- 
song burst forth. There was harmony, it is true, 
but of a terrific kind, especiaUy when they imitated 
the groans of the dying and the yells and hissings 
of the conquerors. After another profound silence, 
during which the missionaries still stood at pause, 
out marched the monarch from behind the lines, 
followed by a number of men bearing baskets and 
bowls of food. He came up to his visitors, and 
cave each a clumsy but hearty shake of the hand. 
He then turned to the food, which had been placed 
at their feet, and politely invited them to partake 
of it. 

By this time the waggons appeared in the dis- 
tance ; and the missionaries having requested him 
to inform them where they should take up their 
quarters, he accompanied them, holding Moffat by 
the arm, though not in the most graceful way, yet 
with perfect ease and familiarity. 

"The land is before you," said he, heartily. 
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" You are come to your son. You may sleep whore 
you please." 

When the "moving houses," as he called the 
waggons, drew near, he grasped Moffat's arm very 
tightly, and though himself the terror of thousands, 
looked on them with fear, as doubtful whether they 
were not living creatures. When the oxen were 
imyoked, he approached the waggons with the ut- 
most caution, still holding Moffat with one hand, 
and laying the other on his mouth, in token of sur- 
prise. He examined them intently, especially the 
wheels, and could not think how the large band of 
iron surrounding the fellies of the wheel came to 
be all in one piece. Umbate stepped forward to 
explain. 

"My eyes saw that very hand," said he, point- 
ing to Moffat s, "cut those bars of iron, take a 
piece off one end, and then join them as you see.*' 

"Did he give medicine to the iron?" asked the 
king in surprise. 

" No," replied Umbate ; " he used nothing but 
fire, a hammer, and a chisel." 

Moselekatse then returned to the town, where 
the warriors, still standing as he had left them, re- 
ceived him with immense bursts of applause. 

Moselekatse did not fail to supply his visitors 
abundantly with meat, milk, and a harmless kind 
of beer. He seemed desirous to please, and to ap- 
pear to the best advantage. The following day 
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treated them to a grand public ball in their honour ; 
and asked Moffat if he had seen anything to equal 
it in his own country. 

He afterwai'ds said to him, " My father, you 
have made my heart as white as milk. I cease 
not to wonder at the love of a stranger. You 
never saw me before ; but you love me more than 
my own people. You fed me when I was hungry ; 
you clothed me when I was naked ; you carried me 
in your bosom ; and," — taking Moffat's right arm in 
hie hand, — " that arm shielded me from my enemies. 
You did it to these two men — Umbate is my right 
hand. You received them, you clothed them, you 
fed them, you protected them — you did it unto me." 

Thus ended the Saturday of this eventful week. 
The following morning was marked by a melancholy 
display of the so-called heroism which prefers death 
to dishonour. 

The king gave a great feast. Many oxen had 
been slaughtered ; everybody was merry, except one 
of his chief officers, called an Entuna. This young 
man had been guilty of an unpardonable crime, and 
was sentenced to immediate death, by being thrown 
from a rock into a river full of sharks, which would 
devour him in an instant. There was not a tear 
in his bright black eye, but he looked very sad ; 
while Moffat begged his life of the king. The En- 
tuna knelt before him. Moselekatse said, while 
everybody listened in the deepest silence, — 
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" You are a dead man. But I shall do to-day 
what I never did before : I spai-e your life for the 
sake of my friend aud father "—pointing to Moffat. 
" I know his heart weeps at the shedding of blood. 
For his sake, I spare your life. He has travelled 
from a far country to see me, and he has made my 
heart white. But he tells me that to take away life 
is an awful thing, and can never be repaired. I 
wish him, when he returns to his own home, to re- 
turn with a heart as white as he has made mine. 
I spare you for his sake ; for I love him, and he has 
saved the lives of my people. But you must be 
degraded for life. You must no more associate 
with the nobles of the land, nor enter into the 
assemblies of the princes of the people. Go to the 
poor of the field ; and let your companions hence- 
forth be the inhabitants of the deserts." 

The sentence passed, the pardoned man was ex- 
pected to bow in grateful adoration to him whom 
he was accustomed to look upon and exalt in songs 
only applicable to One to whom belongs universal 
dominion. But no ! Holding his hands clasped on 
his bosom, he replied, — 

" king ! afflict not my heart I have merited 
thy displeasure : let me be slain like the warrior. 
I cannot live with the poor." And raising his 
hand to the ring he wore on his brow, he continued : 
" How can I live among the dogs of the king, and 
disgrace these badges of honour which I won among 
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the spears and shields of the mighty ? No, I can- 
not live ! Let me die, O Pezoolu !" 

His request was granted, and his hands tied erect 
over his head. Moffat's exertions to save his life 
were in vain. He disdained the boon on the con- 
ditions offered ; preferring to die with the honours 
he had won at the point of the spear, which even 
the act that condemned him did not tarnish. He 
was led forth, a man walking on each side, till he 
reached the top of a precipice, over which he was 
precipitated into the deep pool of the river beneath, 
where the crocodiles, accustomed to such meals, 
were waiting to devour him. 

Such was the scene that tarnished the only Sab- 
bath spent by Moffat in the capital of Moselekatse. 
His sorrow was great ; but it seemed to be shared 
by no one else. They thought much more of the 
wondrous influence obtained by the white man 
over their king, who was so little accustomed to 
forgive, and whose pride was fostered and inflated 
by incessant adulation ; but yet who was not with- 
out consideration and kindness, as well as gratitude. 




CHAPTER XII. 

THE VISIT TO MOSHEU. 

S Moselekatse was very fond of bestowing 
grand titles on Moffat, — king, among 
the rest, — ^he said to him, " I would 
rather you called me 'teacher' or 
' father.' " 

'* Shall I call you father ? " said Moselekatse. 
" You must be an obedient son, then," said Mof- 
fat ; which drew from him a hearty laugh. 

Finding Moffat resolved on returning home, the 
king accompanied him in his waggon a long dajr's 
journey. They parted excellent friends ; and when 
Moffat besought him, if he would not incur Gkxl's 
anger, to abandon war henceforth, he said, — " Pray 
to him to keep me from the power of the Evil 
One." 

After a slow and occasionally rather dangerous 
journey, Moffat reached home at the end of a two 
months' absence, and by Qod's blessing found all 
had gone well. 
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Some time before this, — in the year 1834, — a 
Coraima chief, named Mosheu, had called upon 
Moflfai He came with two or three attendants, all 
of them riding on oxen ; looked clean, was tolerably 
well dressed, and had a mild, interesting coiintenanca 
Having halted at the door, he asked where he could 
sleep or put up. On Moflfat's asking the object of 
his visit, he replied that it was to see him. As 
Mo£&t had at that time a long black beard, he 
thought that might be one of the objects of attrac- 
tion, especially as the visitor gazed on it and him 
very earnestly. Having feasted his eyes on the 
missionary and his family, the house, and everything 
pertaining to it, he retired for the night to an out- 
house to which he was directed for that purpose. 
On a person being sent to offer him supper, he re- 
plied that he had brought plenty of food with him. 
This was so unusual a thing in the conduct of 
visitors, that they were considerably surprised, 
thought he must be a singular character, and could 
not help regarding him with considerable interest. 

As he could understand the Sechuana language, 
Moffiit spoke to him the following morning of the 
things that belong to man's peace, and endeavoured 
to give him a general idea of the scheme of salva- 
tion ; to which he listened in silence, without any 
particular appearance of interest After remaining 
two days, he left, apparently much pleased with his 
visit Holding Moffat's hand in his, he said, — 
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" I came to see you : my visit has given me 
pleasure ; and now I return home." 

Some time after this Mosheu repeated his visit ; 
and this time he brought a considerable retinue, in- 
cluding his brother, their wives, and other relatives. 
The journey, riding on oxen, had taken five days. 

Nothing could exceed Mofiat's surprise when he 
found that this quiet-spoken chief was not far from 
the kingdom of God, and that he was striving, or 
rather agonizing, to enter in. All the powers of his 
soul seemed overwhelmed with the contemplation of 
the great love of God. He could scarcely open his 
lips but his tears began to flow. His experience 
was very simple, his afiection ardent. When asked 
the cause of his sorrow, he said, — 

" When first I visited you, I had only one heart ; 
but now I have two. I cannot rest ; my eyes will 
not slumber, because of the greatness of the things 
you told me on my first visit.'* 

It was evident that a special blessing had been 
bestowed on those words, though merely giving the 
outlines of Christian doctrine. It also appeared 
that during his homeward ride across the lonely 
plains his mind had become deeply interested in the 
subject On his arrival among his own people, he 
not only began to teach them aU he had heard, but 
desired to afiect their hearts. Nor did he labour 
in vain. His brother, an intelligent man, had evi- 
dently derived benefit ; while their wives and others 
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were so fax touched as to inquire, with interest, — 
** What shall I do to be saved ? '* Their knowledge 
was scanty, but they believed in God the Father 
Almighty, and in Jesus Christ his Son, our Lord, 
who came into the world to save sinners. 

The missionary's task to add to this excellent 
foundation was delightful. Their deportment was 
serious and devout ; their attendance on public and 
private instruction incessant and unwearied. They 
prolonged their stay ; and when compelled to return, 
seemed anxious to remain a little longer. The few 
who could not understand Sechuana had what was 
said translated for them, by one of those present, 
into the Coranna language. Thus all were partially 
instructed, and returned home fuU of joy. 

Before Mosheu left, he entreated Moffat to visit 
his distant village. This his multiplicity of engage- 
ments did not permit him to promise to do soon. 
Mosheu's affecting persuasions and appeals, however, 
at last overcame him ; for, holding his hand and 
looking at him earnestly, he said, — 

''Just look me in the face, and see if you can 
refuse me. There are many at home who cannot 
come so far ; and I cannot engage to carry back all 
I have heaid : I shall forget some on the road.'' 

Moilat therefore promised to come as soon as he 
could. But he was busy at this time translating 
and printing the Scriptures, besides having other 
important work ; so that he could not keep his en- 
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gagement so soon as he otherwise would gladly have 
done. Mosheu, thinking him long in coming, was 
on his way with his companions to pay him an- 
other visit ; but hearing at Motito that Moffat had 
started on a tour which would include his village, 
he returned to it, and awaited his arrival in great 
anxiety. 

The moment Moffat entered Mosheu's village, the 
hue and cry was raised, and young and old came 
running together, as if to see some great sight. He 
received an affectionate welcome and many a squeeze, 
while about five hundred people crowded about him, 
each anxious for a shake of the hand. Some, who 
scarcely touched it, trembled as if it were the paw 
of a lion. It was nearly midnight before they would 
disperse ; but their doing so was a great relief to 
a tired man. 

On waking from a shoit sleep, Moffat was aston- 
ished to find a congregation already collected before 
the waggon ; and though he felt much more ready 
for a cup of coffee than preaching before break- 
fast, yet, not to neglect the opportunity, he gave 
out a hymn, read a chapter, and prayed. Then 
taking for a text, " God so loved the world," &c., he 
preached for about an hour. Qreat order and pro- 
found silence were maintained. A few strangers 
with their spears and shields approached ; but on 
being beckoned to, instantly laid their arms down. 
The dogs could not understand it at all, and now 
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and then barked, but soon got a stick thrown at 
their heads. Two milkmaids, who had tied theii* 
cows to posts, stood the whole time with their 
milk-vessels in their hands, as if not to lose a single 
sentence. 

After the service, Moffat walked to an adjoining 
pool to refresh himself with a wash, hoping to find 
breakfast ready on his return. By some mistake, 
the kettle was not boiling, and yet the people were 
again assembling and wanting him to preach. Find- 
ing he wished to breakfast first, the chief's wife 
hastened home, and quickly returned with a large 
vessel of sour milk, saying, with a smile, — 

" There, drink away ; drink much ! and then 
you will be able to preach all the more.'* 

Having cheerfully accepted this hasty African 
breakfast, Moffat preached again to a still more at- 
tentive audience ; after which they plied him with 
questions. 

While thus engaged, his attention was arrested 
by a simple-looking young man at a short distance, 
dressed in an old pair of trousers, one leg of which 
was still remaining. For a hat, he had part of a 
zebra's skin with the ears still sticking out of it. 
He was holding forth to a great number of people ; 
and on Moffat's approaching within earshot, he 
found, to his great surprise, that he was preaching 
his ovm sermon over again with wonderful correct- 
ness, imitating his gestures as nearly as he could. 
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When it was over, Moffat congratulated him on his 
good memory, observing that he was sure he could 
not again preach the same sermon verbatim. The 
young man did not seem to think anything of it. 
"When I hear anything great," said he, touching 
his forehead, *' it remains here.*' This young man 
died in the Christian faith shortly after — early ripe, 
early gathered. 

In the evening, after the cows were milked, the 
people assembled a third time in the hope of a ser- 
mon. Moffat made it as interesting as he could by 
sketches of the lives of various Scripture characters. 
It had been a day of incessant speaking, and after 
a supper hospitably provided by Mosheu he was 
thankful to retire early to rest. 

The next day being too windy for a service, 
Moffat employed himself in teaching various detached 
gi'oups the elements of reading. He hunted up a 
few spelling-books, and the two or three young men 
he had with him were speedily encircled each by a 
separate class of ready pupils. It was now getting 
late, and dark ; but Moffat found a large sheet- 
alphabet, which he laid on the groimd and pointed 
out the letters with a stick, while all the others 
knelt round it. After a pretty long lesson, he was 
about to desist, when some young ones came danc- 
ing and skipping towards him, crying,- 

" Oh, teach us the ABC with music ! " 

Denial was out of the question, as one of his lads 
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had told them it could be done. He pitched on the 
thne-hoDOured tune of ** Should auld acquamtance 
be forgot ? " and every voice soon joined, and every 
fiEU^ shone with pleasure, while the strain resounded 
from one end of the village to the other, till between 
two and three o'clock in the morning ! Moffat, 
completely tired out, at length obtained of them a 
little respite, and it is to be supposed that they slept 
a little too; but when he awoke early in the morning 
he foimd them still at it, — the milkmaids singing as 
they milked their cows, and the boys, tending their 
calves, chanting the alphabet again. 

Before Moffiit's departure he collected the people 
once more, and gave them some general directions 
how to proceed when left to themselves; recommend- 
ing them, when they got into difficulties, to come to 
him in small bodies for counsel, or else resort to the 
French Protestant Mission at Motito under the con- 
duct of Mr. Lemue. This they actually did ; and 
when Mosheu and his people felt they wanted a little 
brushing up, forty or fifty of them — men, women, 
and children — would traverse the hundred and fifty 
mUes, mounted on oxen, and bringing with them a 
sufficient number of milch-cows, that they might not 
be too burdensome to their entertainers during a 
visit of perhaps a couple of months at a time. Their 
object was to obtain instruction, diligently attending 
to all the opportunities offered ; and Andries, the 
brother of Mosheu, being the more talented of the 
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two, was soon appointed schoolmaster, and under 
his humble and devoted labours they made wonder- 
ful progress. Mosheu placed his daughter under 
Mrs. Moffats care for education, while Andries 
committed his son to the care of Mr. Lemue, at 
Motito. 

When Andries was one day asked by Moffat how 
they spent their Sabbath, he replied with simpli- 
city, " We read much in God*s Word, and pray, and 
sing, and read again, and again, and again ; and 
explain what we know to others who do not under- 
stand the Sechuana language." 

This little Christian band had met one Sunday 
morning in the centre of the village, for their usual 
prayer-meeting, when a paxty of marauders, bent on 
plunder, burst on them from a distance, ready for 
attack. Mosheu arose, desiring his people to sit 
quietly and trust in the Lord, while he addressed 
the intruders. He then cahnly inquired, " What 
do you want ? *' 

The alarming reply was, " Your cattle ; and it is 
at your peril if you resist." 

"There are my cattle,'' said the chief quietly; 
and then he retired and resumed his place at the 
prayer-meeting. A hymn was sung, a chapter read, 
and then a prayer offered to God, who alone could 
save them in their hour of danger — ^all kneeling. 

The ruffians were so struck by the sacred and 
touching sight, that they silently withdrew from 
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the spot without touching a single article belonging 
to the people. 

A missionaiy from Motito wa^ afterwaads sent 
to reside in Mosheu's village. 

In 1837 and 1838 rich blessings descended on 
the Kuroman^ Griqua Town, and Motito missions. 
Under the able assistance of Moffat's co-labourer, 
Mr. Edwards^ the number of readers had increased ; 
while the infant-school, under Mrs. Edwards and a 
native girl, gave the greatest satisfaction. The 
people made rapid progress in civilization, some of 
them buying waggons and breaking-in oxen for 
labours that heretofore they had laid upon their 
women. The use of clothing had become so general, 
that the want of a store in the " general line," and 
a merchant to supply English commodities, was much 
felt ; and it was therefore a public boon when Mr. 
Hume, in whom they already placed implicit con- 
fidence, built himself a house on the station for that 
purpose. The new place of worship was opened in 
November 1838. This was a deeply interesting 
season to all, between eight and nine hundred of 
whom assembled on the occasion. On the following 
Sunday a himdred and fifty communicants partook 
of the Lord's Supper. 

After twenty years of unwearied self-devotion to 
the mission, Moffitt prepared to visit his beloved 
coimtry, accompanied by his family. The increasing 
wants of the station, and the superintendeuce re- 
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quired in London of the passing his translations of 
the Scriptures through the press, to carry back for 
the benefit of the convei-ts, rendered this journey to 
England highly desirable as well as delightful He 
could now leave Mr. Edwards as his representative 
at the Kuruman with perfect confidence. Queen 
Motito, and two of King Mothibi's sons, had already 
received baptism ; and though Mothibi himself, the 
chief of twenty thousand Bechuanas, still seemed 
unimpressed, yet soon after Mofiat's return to Eng- 
land he had the inexpressible joy of hearing from 
Mr. Edwards that Mothibi had at length unre- 
servedly professed his faith in Jesus, and his desire 
to be the Lord's faithful servant and soldier to his 
life's end. Ti-uly might Moffat feel, as he looked 
back on his beloved Africa, that the fields were 
already white unto harvest. 

On Moffat's return to England he was not only 
welcomed with rapture by old and dear friends and 
relatives, but, for the time, run after by all who 
thronged the vast public meetings for religious pur- 
poses for which England is celebrated. While pro- 
claiming what God had wrought, on the platform and 
in the pulpit, he also found time, by the aid of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, to pass through 
the press a translation of the New Testament and 
of the Psalms in the Sechuana language, some 
thousands of which were sent out as soon as possible 
to supply the increasing wants of the many who had 
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newly acquired the art of reading, without having 
anything to read. Moreover, he also found time to 
write his most interesting record of his missionary 
labours and adventures of which this little volume 
is only a mere sketch, though, as far as practicable, 
in his own vivid words. Its effect on the minds of 
aspirants to Christian usefulness in the same path 
that he has ever since pursued must have been im- 
mense ; while his work has the far inferior merit, 
but yet not one to be despised, of being as intensely 
interesting as a romance. 



JPi^rt Scconb.— Babib l^ibingstone* 




CHAPTER XIII 

HOME LIFE AT KOLOBENG. 

AVID LIVINGSTONE was born near 
Glasgow on March 19, 1813. He tells 
us that his great-grandfather fell at the 
battle of CuUoden. His grandfather, a 
small farmer in Ulva, in the Hebrides, finding his 
means insufficient for the support of his family, re- 
moved to the Blantyre Cotton Works, on the Clyde, 
above Glasgow. Here, at ten years old, little David 
had to contribute his small share to the family 
earnings as a " piecer " at the cotton works ; and 
though the day's toil was long — from six in the 
morning till eight at night, exclusive of meals — 
yet such was the boy's energy that he read at his 
loom, and continued his studies afterwards at an 
evening school. He loved also to listen to his 
grandfather's stories of old times and old sayings, 

(461) 10 
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none of which sank deeper intx) him than a speech 
of an ancestor of his, who called his children round 
his deathbed and said, " Now, boys, I have searched 
most carefully through all the accounts I have been 
able to find of our forefathers, and I have never 
been able to discover that one of them was dis- 
honest. Dishonesty, therefore, does not run in our 
blood ; and I leave you this simple maxim. Be 
honest.'* Which only the very poor know the 
difficulty of 

David read every book that came in his way, 
except worthless ones. The Bible was his gi*and 
guide and favourite. It became his early wish t(j 
impart its teachings to heathen nations ; and as 
there are many kinds of knowledge that make a 
missionary far more useful than he would be with- 
out them, even his holiday rambles with his brothers 
John and Charles were applied to the study of 
geology ; and when he received increased wages at 
the age of nineteen, he used part of them to enable 
him to attend evening lectures on medicine and 
divinity. 

At length he presented himself before a Medical 
Board with an essay on the use of the stethoscope. 
From this he emerged with honour, and he was ad- 
mitted as licentiate of the faculty of physicians and 
surgeons. 

He was hoping at this time to be sent out as 
medical missionary to the Chinese, in which capa- 
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city Dr. M'Gowan has since done such good service ; 
but at that time the opium war breaking out, closed 
this opening for him. He offered himself, there- 
fore, as a candidate for service to the London Mis- 
sionary Society ; and as Moffat was then in Eng- 
land, he sought him out for advice, which, we may 
be sure, was wisely and kindly given. The result 
was that Livingstone accepted the duties allotted 
to him by the Society, and embarked for South 
Africa in 1840, in the twenty-seventh year of his 
age. 

Soon after reaching Cape Town he proceeded to 
Algoa Bay, and thence started up the country to 
reach the Kuruman Station, seven hundred miles off, 
which Moffat had left in the charge of Messrs. 
Hamilton and Edwards, of both of whom we have 
seen a little already. The first thing to which he 
set himself was to learn the Sechuana language, 
which was spoken by those around him. Li order 
to do this the more thoroughly, as well as to learn 
something of the manners and customs of the natives, 
he started with another missionary to the Bakwain 
country, of which Sechele was chief. Here the 
people, of course, made their own remarks upon him, 
as he did on them ; and one day he heard one of 
them say to another, " This white man is not strong 
— he is quite slim, and only looks stout because he 
puts his legs into bags [meaning his plaid trousers] ;' 
he will soon knock up." However, Livingstone 
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determined they should have to tell another story 
about that. 

He heard the people talk of an enormous lake 
called Ngami, a good way off; but none of them 
seemed ever to have seen it. They also spoke of 
the great river Zambesi His discovery of this lake 
and this river afterwards were what first helped to 
make him famous, as we shall see. 

The first time Livingstone conducted a short re- 
ligious service among the Bakwains^ their chief, 
Sechele, said to him, — 

** It is our custom, when new subjects are pre- 
sented to us, to ask a few questions. May I do so ? " 
Certainly," replied Livingstone. 
Well, then," pursued Sechele, " what is this 
future judgment you talk about ? What do you 
know of it ? " 

" We know," answered Livingstone, " that God, 
who made heaven and earth, sent his only Son 
among us, that through him all mankind should be 
saved. And we know that he will judge all after 
their death ; and those who have done well shall Vje 
made happy for ever and ever, but the wicked shall 
be condemned to death everlasting." 

" You alarm me ! " said Sechele. " You make 
my very bones to shake I Why did your people 
never bring us word of this before ? " 

Ah, that was such a difficult question to answer! 

After this Sechele became very thoughtful, and 
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begged to be taught to read. He learned the alpha- 
bet in a single day. In a little while he improved 
so much that he could read several chapters in the 
Bible ; and from sitting so much over his books, he 
became quite fat. He was particularly fond of the 
prophet Isaiah, and would sometimes exclaim, " He 
was a fine fellow, that Isaiah ! " 

" Do you suppose," said he one day, " that you 
will ever convert my people by talking to them ? 
/ can never do anything with them but by thrash- 
ing them ! If you and I get some good thick whips 
of rhinoceros-hide, we shall soon make them be- 
lieve ! '' 

But this was not the way Mosheu had made hia 
people believe. 

Sechele added, " Oh, I wish that you had come 
to us long before ! " 

He asked Livingstone to begin family prayer for 
him ; after which he conducted it himself in the 
simplest, most touching, and beautiful manner. 

" In former days," he said to his people, " if a 
chief was fond of hunting, his people professed them- 
selves fond of hunting too ; if he was fond of beer, 
they too would be fond of beer ; but I ! — I love 
the Word of God, yet none of you will love it too ! " 

At the end of three years he and his children 
were baptized ; but his people, though they loved 
him, would not follow his example. Livingstone had 
the comfort, however, of five times preventing war 
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from breaking out while he was among them. There 
was a scarcity of water at the station, and he looked 
out for a better site for his future home ; which at 
length he found on the river Kolobeng. 

At last he returned to Kuruman, and on his 
way to it he fell among lions. It is well known 
that when one of a troop of lions is killed, the others 
take the hint and leave that part of the country. 
Livingstone desired, therefore, to kill a lion in order 
to get rid of the rest ; and he encouraged the people 
to go with him. 

They found the lions on a small hill, and one of 
them was seated on a piece of rock. They inclosed 
him all round, and then one of them, who was a 
native schoolmaster, named Mebalwe, fired and hit 
the rock. The lion immediately bit the rock, as a 
dog does a stick or a stone, and then broke through 
the circle and escaped. After this Livingstone fired 
at another lion, which was also sitting on a stone. 

The natives exclaimed, — *' He is hit ! You have 
shot him ! " 

" Wait a moment," cried Livingstone, " till I load 
again ; " having done which he looked round, and 
saw the lion with his tail high up in the air, just 
going to spring on him ! The next moment the 
lion caught him by the shoulder and growled in his 
ear. This was a terrible moment ; but Livingstone 
says it had just the same effect on him that a cat 
has on a mouse. He felt neither pain nor fear, but 
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seemed as if in a dream. Meanwhile, the lion, seeing 
the schoohnaster aiming at him, sprang on him, and 
then on another man, both of whom lie bit. Both 
the bullets, however, took effect, and the lion fell dead 
on the ground ; leaving eleven marks of his teeth on 
Livingstone's left arm, which was broken close to the 
shoulder, and the bone crushed into splintera This 
aiTu was never properly set, and, impressively enough, 
was the means of identifying his remains as those of 
Livingstone when lately brought to this country. 

Moffat and his family returned from England in 
1843 ; and Livingstone quaintly says: "After nearly 
four years of African life as a bachelor, I screwed 
up courage to put a question, beneath one of the 
fruit-trees, which I believe is generally accompanied 
by a peculiar thrilling sensation in the bosom, and 
which those who have felt it can no more explain 
than the blind man did who thought that scarlet 
must be like the sound of a trumpet ; and I became 
united in marriage to his [Moffat's] daughter Mary 

in 1844 Having been bom in the country, and 

being expert in household matters, she was always 
the best spoke in the wheel at home ; and when I 
took her with me on two occasions to Lake Ngami 
and far beyond, she actually endured more and went 
further than some who have written large books of 
travels. In process of time our solitude was cheered 
by three boys and a girl, and I think it useful to 
mention that we never had the least difficulty in 
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teaching them to speak English. We made it a 
rule to speak together always in our own tongue, 
and a law that our children should address us in no 
other." 

Livingstone's first residence with Sechele had been 
at Chonuane, but he aftei-wards built his house at 
Kolobeng, and persuaded the chief to remove thither. 
The fine river was an attraction, and the Bakwains 
made a canal and dam for him in exchange for his 
building a house for their chief. A native smith 
taught him to weld iron, and having obtained infor- 
mation from Mr. Mofiat about smithery, as well as 
carpentering and gardening, he was now handy at 
almost every trade; besides doctoring and preaching. 
Mrs. Livingstone made the butter, bread, and soup. 
After domestic worship and early breakfast, they kept 
school for all who liked to come : after an early dinner 
they treated themselves to an hour's rest, and then 
Mrs. Livingstone attended to her infant school, which 
the children were so fond of that she often had a hun- 
dred scholars. After that, she milked the cows ; and 
thus the time slipped away usefully as well as happily 
till sunset, when Livingstone visited the people in 
their own homes, gave advice and medicine to the 
sick, and had a kind and pleasant word for all. 

Sometimes travellers from England foimd their 
way to this simple home. Occasionally they were of 
first-rate quality, — such as Mr. Oswell, Mr. Murray, 
and Mr. Webb ; at other times, it was rather a 
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penalty to have to entertain them. Of this Living- 
stone gives an amusing example, in a letter to Mr. 
James . Gordon Bennett, recently published, though 
written in April 1872. He says a young English- 
man, who had been left £2000 by his mother, 
bought a waggon and oxen at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and an outfit composed chiefly of papier- 
mach^ snuff-boxes, each of which had a looking- 
glass outside and another inside the lid ; which he 
thought he should find the key to the hearts of 
the natives. 

" He made his way," says Livingstone, " to my 
mission-station, more than a thousand miles inland ; 
and then he found that snuff'-boxes would not even 
buy food ! On my asking his reason for investing 
in that trash, he replied, that in reading a book of 
travels, he saw that the natives were fond of peering 
into looking-glasses, and liked snuff; and he thought 
that he might obtain ivory in abundance for these 
luxuries. I gathered from his conversation that he 
had even speculated on being made a chief. He 
said he knew a young man who had so speculated, 
and I took it to be himself. We entertained him 
for about a couple of months, but our stores were 
fast drawing to a close. We were then recently 
married, and the young housekeeper could not bear 
to appear inliospitable to a fellow-countrjrman. I 
relieved her by feeling an inward call to visit another 
tribe. * Oh,' said our dependant, ' I shall go too.' 
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' You had better not/ was the reply, and no reason 
assigned. He civilly left some scores of snuff-boxes, 
but I could never use them either. He frequently 
reiterated, ' People think these blacks stupid and 
ignorant, but, by George, they would sell any English- 
man!'" We can fancy how relieved poor Mrs. 
Livingstone would bfj when they got rid of him. 

Livingstone says : " I never can be sufficiently 
thankful for not having been bom in a land of 
slaves. No one can understand the effect of the 
unutterable meanness of the slave-system on the 
minds of those who, but for the strange obliquity 
which prevents them from feeling the degradation of 
not being gentlemen enough tp pay for services 
rendered, would be equal in virtue to ourselves. 
Fraud becomes as natural to them as ' paying one's 
way' is to the rest of mankind." 

The mission ha/l a terribly adverse influence to 
contend with in the near neighbourhood of the Boei-s 
of the Cashan Mountains, otherwise called Magalies- 
berg. These are not to be confounded with the 
Cape farmers, also called by that name. Tlie word 
"boer" simply means "farmer" ; and those of the Cape 
are a sober, industrious, and most hospitable body of 
mea But the vagrant Boers, who have mostly fled 
from the law, and been joined by English deserters 
and other disreputable characters, are i)articularly 
aggrieved that the English law owns no distinction 
between black men and white. They think them- 
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selves of the superior race, though their conduct is 
so much the reverse of superior, and maintain that 
the blacks should be subjected to " proper treatment," 
— namely, compulsory labour, without being paid for 
it. The Caffres are too high-spirited to submit to 
this, but the more timid Bechuanas are easier victims 
to their imperious masters. 

Nothing more disturbed the Boers than that the 
Bakwains should possess guns ; and they seriously 
wanted Livingstone to be a spy upon them, and 
report how many they had. He altogether declined 
to do this. They then questioned him about Lord 
Rosse's famous telescope, and asked, " What right 
has your Government to set up that large glass at the 
Cape to look after us behind the Cashan Mountains?" 
He probably assm'ed them that it had not the pro- 
perty of looking round the comer. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

LAKE NGAMI. 

N trying to benefit the tribes living under 
the Boers of the Cashan Mountains, 
Livingstone twice performed a journey 
of about three hundred miles to the east- 
ward of Kolobeng. Sechele had become so obnoxious 
to the Boers, that, though desirous to accompany his 
kind friend, he dared not trust himself among them. 
His independence and love of the English were the 
only faults they could lay to his charge. Knowing 
how they cross-questioned his people, in the hope of 
entangling him, he said to Livingstone anxiously, 
" How ought we to answer them ?" 

" Speak the truth," said Livingstone stoutly, al- 
most in the words of Hotspur. As the Boers con- 
cluded the Bakwains would tell lies, they believed 
just the contrary of what they were told. 

It was during the last of these journeys that 
Livingstone first thought of crossing the Kalahari 
Desert to Lake Ngami. At his wish, Sechele sent 
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men to Sekomi, chief of the Bamangwato, asking 
leave for him to pass along his path, accompanying 
the request with the present of an ox. Sekomi's 
mother, who possessed great influence over him, 
refused permission, because she had not had a present 
too ; so another messenger was sent with another ox 
for her, renewing the request. This too was refused, 
with the excuse that the Matabele, the mortal ene- 
mies of the Bechuanas, were in the direction of the 
lake, and should they kill the white man great 
blame would be incurred by their nation. 

It was clear then that Livingstone's only hope of 
reaching the lake was by going round instead of 
through the desert. He communicated his project 
to his friend Colonel Steele, who made it known to 
two other friends and great travellers. Major Vardon 
and Mr. Oswell. The latter was so enamoured of 
adventure and exploration, that he sought to join 
the expedition at great pecuniary sacrifice. Before 
Livingstone knew of his coming, he had arranged 
that the payment to Sechele for guides should be 
the loan of his waggon to bring back whatever ivory 
he might obtain from the chief at the lake. But 
when Mr. Oswell came, accompanied by Mr. Murray, 
he undertook to pay the entire expenses of the 
guides. 

Sechele himself would willingly have gone with 
them, but Livingstone, fearing that the threatened 
attack of the Boers might take place in his absence, 
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dissuaded him from it. Mr. Oswell and Mr. Murray 
arrived at the end of May 1849, and they all made 
a fair start — Mrs. Livingstone and her children accom- 
panying the party — on the 1st of June, proceeding 
northwards over some wooded hills to Shokuane. 
Just before they set out, a party of men from the 
lake came from Lechulatebe, the chief of the country 
bordering on it, inviting them to visit him. They 
gave such glowing accounts of the quantities of ivory 
to be obtained there, that the Bakwain guides were 
quite as eager to start as any of the party. These 
men had come by a way across the desert which 
was impassable for waggons. 

After some days' travelling, seventeen of their 
draught oxen ran away straight to Sekomi ; which 
they were sorry for, as they knew he was unfriendly 
to their journey. He sent back their oxen, with a 
message, again dissuading them from attempting the 
desert. " You will be killed by the sun and thirst." 
They sent him a handsome present, and promised to 
repeat it on their return. 

There was much game in the desert— which wa/j 
not destitute of tufts of grass, but the heat made it 
crumble at the touch — and there was great scarcity 
of water. The mirage was wonderful over the salt 
plains, and it was difficult not to think they were 
actually looking on water. On the 4th of July, they 
went forward on horseback to what they supposed 
to be the lake, and again and again found themselves 
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disappointed ; but at length they did actually come 
to the water of the River Zouga, and were told *by 
the friendly people on its banks that it came out of 
the Ngami. This gladdened their hearts, for they 
thought that by following it they should at last reach 
the lake. 

Next day they were joined by two men, whom 
Sekomi had sent before them on pretence of clearing 
the way for them. " You have reached the river 
now," cried they ; and Livingstone and his friends 
were in too high good-humour to feel any coolness 
towards them. They found afterwards that these 
men spread a report before them that they were 
coming to plunder all the tribes on the river and 
lake ; but their principal man was taken ill by the 
way and died, which had a good effect, as the villagers 
thought it a judgment on him for his backbiting. 

After going about ninety-six miles up this beauti- 
ful river, they left all the waggons but Mr. Oswell's, 
and made a push for the lake. Twelve days after- 
wards, they came to its north-east comer ; and on 
the 1st of August 1849 they went down together 
to the broad part, and were the first Europeans to 
behold this fine-looking sheet of water. They could 
detect no horizon where they stood, nor could they 
form any accurate idea of its extent from the in- 
habitants ; but as they professed to go round it in 
three days, they made it, on rough calculation, 
rather under seventy miles round. 
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Livingstone's chief object in undertaking this 
journey was to make acquaintance with Sebituane, 
the famous chief of the Makololo, whom he calls a 
generous-hearted and truly great character. He 
was reported to live two hundred miles further on. 
First, they came to the dominions of Lechulatebe, 
who, as we have seen, had already sent them a civil 
invitation. He proved, however, not a very agree- 
able person to deal with. His more sensible uncle 
advised him to treat the travellers handsomely; but he 
only sent them a goat. They wished to purchase some 
goats or oxen, but he only offered them elephants' tuska 

" We cannot eat these," said Livingstone. 

" Neither can I," said Lechulatebe. '' But I hear 
that you white men are all very fond of these bones, 
so I offer them. I want to put the goats into my 
own stomach." 

They did not offer to pay him with looking-glass 
snuff-boxes. 

Next day, Livingstone applied to him for guides 
to Sebituane. He objected to this, as he was afraid 
lest other white men should find their way to him 
also, and supply him with guns ; whereas if traders 
came to him only, the possession of firearms would 
give him such a superiority, that Sebituane would be 
afraid of him. Livingstone vainly tried to promote 
a betteV feeling, by reminding him that Sebituane had 
been as a father to him, and was as anxious to see 
Livingstone as Lechulatebe had been. He had not 
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a mind wide enough to take this in, nor a heart to 
receive it ; therefore, as he persisted in his senseless 
and selfish objections, and the season was now far 
advanced, Livingstone, after a vain attempt to use a 
raft, contented himself with returning home again — 
Mr. Oswell, with his wonted generosity, volunteer- 
ing to go down to the Cape and bring up a boat, to 
be used next time. 

Returning down the Zouga, they had leisure to 
admire the beautiful banks, which reminded Living- 
stone of the Clyde. There were elephants in pro- 
digious numbers on the southern bank. The canoes 
used by the natives for fishing were simply bundles 
of reeds tied together. 

Thus ended exploration the first to Ngami; which 
sufficed till the following April — 1850— r-when Liv- 
ingstone started again, with his wife, three children, 
and the good chief Sechele, who now had a waggon 
of his own. They intended to cross the Zouga at 
its lower end, go up the north bank till they reached 
the river Tamunakle, and then ascend it to visit 
Sebituane. Sekomi had ordered all the wells to be 
filled up which they had so carefully dug last time, 
and yet asked Livingstone why he had avoided him 
in his former journey. He replied,— 

" I knew you did not wish me to go to the lake, 
and I did not want to quarrel with you." 

" Well/' said he, " you beat me then, and I am 
content." 
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Parting with Scchelc at the ford, as he wished to 
see Lechulatebe, they went along the wo(Kly northern 
bank with great labour, having to cut down many 
trees to allow the waggons to pass. On approach- 
ing the Tamunakle, they learned that the venomous 
tsetse fly abounded on its banks. This was an un- 
expected barrier, and they were reluctantly obliged 
to recross tlie Zouga. 

They next learned that a party of Englishmen, 
who had come to the lake in search of ivory, were 
all laid low by fever; so they hastily travelled 
sixty miles to afford them all the assistance in their 
power. Mr. Alfred Rider, an enterprising young 
artist who had come to make sketches of the lake 
immediately on its discovery, had died of fever 
before their arrival ; but, by the aid of medicines 
and (Mrs. Livingstone's ?) kind nursing, the others 
quickly recovered. The unfinished drawing of Lake 
Ngami, made by Mr. Rider just before his death, 
was kindly lent by his mother to Dr. Livingstone 
for his book at a subsequent time. 

Sechele used all his eloquence to persuade Lechu- 
latebe to let Livingstone visit Sebituane on oxback, 
while Mrs. Livingstone and the children remained at 
Lake Ngami ; and prevailed at last As he also 
promised he would supply Mrs. Livingstone with 
meat during her husband's absence, he presented the 
chief with a gun which he very much coveted. All 
being ready for the departure, Livingstone took his 
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wife about six miles from the town, that she might 
see the lake at its broadest part 

Man proposes, but God disposea Next morning 
they found their little boy and girl were seized with 
fever. On the next day, all their servants were 
seized with the same complaint As nothing is 
better in such cases than change of place, Livingstone 
was forced to give up the idea of seeing Sebituane 
this year, and started with his suffering family for 
the pure air of the desert 

Some mistake had been made in the arrangement 
with Mr. Oswell, for they met him on the Zouga as 
they returned ; and he spent the rest of the season 
in hunting elephants. He sometimes kUled four 
large ones in a day, the value of which would be a 
hundred guineaa In 1852, when the Livingstones 
went to the Cape (which is forestalling), and the 
doctor's black coat was eleven years out of fashion, 
and he had not a penny of salary to draw, they 
found that Mr. OsweU had generously ordered an 
outfit for the children, which cost £200, saying he 
thought Mrs. Livingstone had a right to the game 
of her own preserves. 

Foiled in this second attempt to visit Sebituane, 
they returned to Kolobeng, where they were soon 
followed by a number of messengers from that chief 
himself. Having heard of their ineffectual attempts 
to reach him, he sent men with thirteen brown cows 
to propitiate Lechulatebe, thirteen white ones to 
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Sekomi, and thirteen black ones to Seehele, request- 
ing each of them to assiat the white men to come 
to him. 

Before b^inning their third journey to Sebitoane, 
it was necessary to visit Koruman ; and Sekomi, 
more than nsnally gradons, famished them with a 
gaide : bat no one knew the path beyond Nchokotsa^ 
which they intended to follow. At that point, one 
of the men most opportimely broke the mainspring 
of his gnn. Livingstone never undertook to mend 
a gnn with greater zest than this; for, nnder a 
promise of his guidance, they went to the north 
instead of west 

They quickly passed over a hard country, with 
many salt-pans, and inhabited by many families of 
Bushmen — tall strapping fellows, of dark complexion. 
One of these, named Shobo, consented to guide 
them over the waste between these springs and the 
country of Sebituane ; however, he wandered from 
the path, and proved unreliable. The oxen were 
terribly fatigued and thirsty ; and on the fourth 
morning, on being unyoked they rushed away 
to find water for themselves. The remaining 
supply of water was insufficient for the children. 
" A bitterly anxious night succeeded ; and next 
morning, the less there was left of water, the more 
thirsty the little rogues became. The idea of their 
perishing before our eyes," says Livingstone, " was 
terrible. It would almost have been a relief to me 
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to have been reproached with being the entire cause 
of the catastrophe ; but not one syllable of upbraid- 
ing was uttered by their mother, though the tearful 
eye told the agony within. On the afternoon of 
the fifth day, to our inexpressible relief, some of the 
men returned with a supply of that fluid of which 
we had never before felt the true value." 

The cattle, in rushing to the water, probably had 
crossed a smaU patch of trees containing tsetse, an 
insect that they were shortly to find a perfect pest. 
Shobo reappeared when they came up to the river 
at the head of a party ; and as he wished to show 
his importance before his friends, he walked up 
boldly and commanded the whole cavalcade to stop, 
and to bring forth fire and tobacco, while he coolly 
sat down and smoked his pipe. It was such an 
inimitably natural way of showing off, that they all 
stopped to admire the acting ; and though he had 
recently left them so abominably in the lurch, they 
could not find it in their hearts not to like Shobo. 

The Makololo whom they met on the Chobe were 
delighted to see them ; and as their chief, Sebituane, 
wBs about twenty miles down the river, Livingstone 
and Mr. Oswell proceeded in canoes to his temporary 
residence. He had come more than a hundred miles 
to welcome them to his country. 




CHAPTER XV. 

THE VISIT TO SEBITUANE. 

lEBITUANE was on an island with all his 
principal men around him, engaged in 
singing, when his visitors arrived It 
was more like church-music than the 
singHSong of the Bechuanas ; and they continued it 
for some seconds after Livingstone and Mr. Oswell 
approached The meeting was friendly and hearty ; 
they told him of the difficulties they had met with, 
and how glad they were to see him at last. He 
expressed his own joy, and added, — 

** Your oxen are all bitten by the tsetse, and will 
certainly die : but never mind ; I will give you as 
many as you need." 

He then presented them with an ox and a jar of 
honey as food, and handed them over to the care of 
one of his attendants who had visited them at Kolo- 
beng. Prepared skins of oxen, as soft as cloth, 
were given to cover them during the night, which 
became the perquisite of their attendant. 
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Long before it was day, Sebituane came, and sit- 
ting down by the fire which was lighted for their 
benefit behind the hedge where they lay, he related 
the difficulties which he himself had experienced, 
when a young man^ in crossing that same desert 
which they had mastered long afterwards. 

Sebituane was about forty-five yeara of age, taD 
and wiry, of an olive or coflfee-and-milk complexion, 
and slightly bald ; in manner cool and collected, 
and more frank in his answers than any chief 
Livingstone ever knew. He was the greatest war- 
rior ever known beyond the Colony ; for, unlike 
Moselekatse and others, he always led his men into 
battle himself When he saw the enemy, he felt 
the edge of his battle-axe, and said, ''Aha, it is 
sharp ! and whoever turns his back on the enemy 
will feel its edge." So fleet of foot was he, that all 
his people knew there was no escape for the coward, 
as any such would be cut down without mercy. 

He was not the son of a chief, though closely re- 
lated to the reigning family of the BasUto ; and was 
one in that immense horde of savages driven back 
from the Kuruman by the Qriquas in 1824. He 
then fled with a few men and cattle to the north. 
At Melita, the Bangwaketse collected the Bakwains 
and Bahurutse to ''eat them up.'' Placing his men 
in front, and the women behind the cattle, he routed 
the whole of his enemies at one blow. Having thus 
conquered Makaba, chief of the Bangwaketse, he 
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took immediate possession of his town and all his 
goods. 

A great variety of fortune attended him in the 
northern part of the Bechuana country. Twice he 
lost all his cattle to the Matabele, but always kept 
his people together^ and retook more than he lost. 
He then crossed the desert by nearly the same route 
that Livingstone did Conquering aU round the 
lake, he heard of white men living on the west 
coast; and haunted by what seems to have been 
the dream of his whole life, — a desire to have inter- 
course with the white man, — ^he progressed to the 
south-west, into the parts recently opened by Messrs. 
Galton and Anderssoa There, suffering intensely 
fipom thirst, he and his party came to a small well 
He decided that the men, not the cattle, should 
drink it, the former being of more value. In the 
morning, they found the cattle had escaped to pro- 
vide for themselves. 

Returning poorer than he came, he pursued his 
course to the Zambesi, where the Bakota lived on 
large islands, and often lured wanderers to their 
destruction by ferrying them across, and then mur- 
dering them for the sake of their goods. When 
Sebituane and his men appeared in the neighbour- 
hood of the falls, these treacherous deceivers swarmed 
round them to make spoil of their skulls ; but he 
was too sharp for them, and captured so many of 
their cattle, that sheep and goats were compara- 
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tively of no account. He overran all the neigh- 
bouring highlands, and settled in what is called a 
pastoral country, of which the Makololo became so 
fond that they have never lost their attachment to it. 

But the Zoolus under Moselekatse crossed the 
Zambesi, and attacking Sebituane in this choice 
spot, captured his cattle and women. Rallying his 
men, he followed and recaptured the whole. Sebi- 
tuane had a fancy for going further down the 
Zambesi till he should come to some white men, 
and thought that if he could but get a cannon^ ho 
should thenceforth be let alone. Though his had 
been a life of war, he was always desiring peace. 
He had made himself dreaded by Moselekatse^ but 
could never put faith in him. 

Sebituane was much pleased at the proof of 
Livingstone's confidence shown in bringing his wife 
and children with him ; and he promised to take 
him to see his countiy, that he might choose for 
himself a spot on which to settla The plan they 
talked over together was, that Livingstone should 
continue in pursuit of his objects as a missionaiy, 
while Mr. Oswell explored the Zambesi to the east 

Poor Sebituane ! Just as he had settled all this 
in his mind so pleasantly, he feU iU of inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, brought on by an old wound. 
Livingstone longed to prescribe his own treatment, 
but felt it a delicate and dangerous matter; and 
Sebituane's own doctor thought it so too, and said« 
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" Your fear is prudent and wise : the people would 
blame you/' 

He died on the following Sunday afternoon. 

After the usual religious service, Livingstone called 
to see him^ accompanied by his little son Robert 

'' Come near me/' said Sebituane, '' and see if I 
am any longer a man. I am done for/' 

Livingstone endeavoured to improve this opening, 
and said feelingly, " There is hope after death." 

" Why do you speak of death ? " interposed one 
of the attendant doctora " Sebituane will never 
die/' 

After sitting with him some time, and commend- 
ing him to the mercy of God, Livingstone rose to 
depart ; when the dying chief, raising himself up a 
little, called a servant, and said, — 

"Take Robert to Maunka" (one of his wives), 
'* and tell her to give him some milk." 

These were poor Sebituane's last worda 

They did not hear of his death till the next day. 
When a Bechuana chief dies, he is buried in his 
cattle-pen, and the cattle are then driven into it, 
and every vestige of it soon obliterated. 

Livingstone and Mr. Oswell went and spoke to 
the people, advising them to keep together and sup- 
port the heir. They took this kindly, and in return 
told them not to be alarmed, for they would never 
think of ascribing their chiefs death to them: 
Sebituane had gone the way of his fathers, and had 
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left children ; and they hoped the white men would 
continue to be friendly to them, as they would bo 
in return. Livingstone felt he had never been so 
sorry for the loss of a black man before. Sebituane 
was decidedly the best specimen of a native chief he 
had ever met. 

The chieftainship devolved on Sebituane's daugh- 
ter Ma-mochisane, who was living twelve days' 
journey to the north. Livingstone sent to her, and 
in due course received her answer, — that he and his 
friend were at perfect liberty to visit any part of 
the country they chose. They therefore proceeded 
a himdred and thirty miles to Sesheke ; and were 
rewarded, in June 1851, by the discovery of the 
Zambesi, in the centre of the continent of Africa^ 
where it was not previously known to exist — the 
Portuguese maps being incorrect. Mr. Oswell said 
he had never seen such a fine river, even in 
India. 

The healthy districts were defenceless, and the 
others so unwholesome that they would plainly not 
do to settle in. As there was no hope that the 
Boers would allow the peaceable instruction of the 
natives at Kolobeng, Livingstone at once resolved 
to send his family from this unhealthy region to 
England, and, after starting them from the Cape, 
to return alone and continue his explorations in 
search of a suitable locality. This led him down 
to Cape Town in April 1862; and having placed 
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his fEunily on board a homeward-bound ship^ and 
encouraged them to expect him to join them in two 
years (though it proved to be five), he took leave of 
them with fond affection. 

Livingstone started on his return up-country in 
June 1852. He travelled in one of the usual Cape 
waggons, drawn by ten oxen, and was accompanied 
by two Christian Bechuanas from Kuruman, two 
Bakwain men, and two young girls who had come 
as nurses to the children to the Cape, and were re- 
turning to their home at Kolobeng. For travellers 
who were not too fastidious, the waggon-journey 
was rather like a succession of picnics. 

On reaching Kuruman, — which always seemed to 
him like a return to civilized life, — ^he waited to 
mend his waggon. Mr. Moffat was at this time 
busily engaged in carrying through the press, with 
which his station was now famished, the Bible, 
which he had been at such pains to translate into 
the Sechuana language. Sechele, who had mean- 
while found that his children could no longer be 
educated by the Livingstones at Kolobeng, had sent 
five of them and their attendants to Kuruman, where 
they were hospitably received and entertained. 

The waggon-wheel accident providentially de- 
tained Livingstone at Kuruman just when the Boers 
attacked Sechele's settlement, and destroyed the 
missionary station, its books and furniture. The 
melancholy news was brought to Moffat about this 
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time by Sechele's wife, who had hidden herself in a 
cleft of a rock over which the Boers were firing. 
Her infant began to cry ; and terrified lest it 
should attract the attention of the Boers, she took 
off her armlets as playthings to quiet the child. 
Sechele sent Moffat a letter by her, which began 
thus : — 

" Friend of my heart's love and of all my confi- 
dence, I am Sechele. I am imdone by the Boers, 
who attacked me though I had no guilt against 
them. They demanded that I should be in their 
kingdom, and I refused. They demanded that I 
should prevent the English and Griquas j6x)m passing 
through ; and I said, ' They are my friends, and I 
cannot.' They came on Saturday, and I begged 
them not to fight on Sunday, and they consented. 
They besfan on Monday morning before dawn, and 
fi J A all their might, buried the town, and 
scattered ua They killed sixty of my people, and 
captured women and childrea They took all the 
cattle and goods of the Backwains, and they plun- 
dered Livingstone's house, and took away all his 
goods. They had eighty-five waggons and a can- 
non ; and after they had stolen my waggon and that 
of Macabe, the number of their waggons (counting 
the cannon) was eighty-eighi All the goods of the 
English himters were burned in the town ; and of 
the Boers were killed twenty-eight. Yes, my friend 
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My wife now goes to see the children, and Eobus 
Hae will convey her to you. — I am, 

*' Sechele, the son of Mochvasele." 

Poor Sechele ! The only defence the Boers had 
to make for their outrage was, " Sechele was getting 
too saucy." Livingstone observes : " Very soon after 
Pretorius (their chief) had sent this marauding party 
against Kolobeng, he was called away to the tri- 
bunal of Infinite Justice/' 

The report of this outrage produced such a panic 
in the country, that Livingstone could not engage a 
single servant to accompany him to the north. At 
last he got three men willing to venture; and a 
coloured servant, named George Fleming, who had 
been assisted by a gentleman to establish a trade 
with the Makololo, also managed to get a similar 
number. Accordingly they all left Kuruman on 
November 20, and proceeded on their journey. The 
servants proved the worst specimens of their class ; 
but there was no help for it. 

When they reached Motito, forty miles ofi", they 
met Sechele, on his way, as he said, " to the Queen 
of England." Two of his children and their mother 
were among the captives carried off^ by the Boers ; 
and having a very strong belief in England's justice 
and generosity, he was persuaded that if he could but 
tell all about his wrongs to Queen Victoria, she 
would be sure to see him righted. Alas I he did 
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not get beyond the Cape, where his resources were 
all exhausted ; and, depressed and disappointed, he 
returned to his home, a thousand miles off, where he 
devoted himself to a more feasible work, and became 
the Christian missionary of his people. 

Sechele was tall, very dark, and with large eyes ; 
had great intelligence, read well, and was a fluent 
speaker. Great numbers of the tribes formerly Uv- 
ing under the Boers changed their bad masters for a^ 
very good one, by coming to live under Sechele, 
who gradually and deservedly became greater in 
power than he was before the mischievous attack on 
Kolobeng. 

Having parted with Sechele, Livingstone skirted 
the Kalahari Desert, giving the Boers a wide berth, 
and had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Macabe (men- 
tioned in Sechele*s letter) returning from Lake 
Ngami. His English companion had been shot acci- 
dentally by the Boers in their late attack. Two 
other English travellers crossed the desert about the 
same time — one of them a Captain Shelley. 

On the 31st of December they reached Sechele's 
town, Litubaraba, which is near a cave called Lepe- 
lole. Livingstone had never seen any Backwains 
looking so haggard and lean as these poor people. 
Sechele had enjoined them to commit no act of re- 
venge or violence during his visit to the Queen of 
England ; but some of the young men ventured to 
go out to meet a party of Boers returning from 
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hunting, and as the Boers became terrified, and ran 
off, they made prize of their waggon. The fright 
ened Boers sent back four of their number to ask 
for peace. " Sechele*s children must be returned to 
them.*' Livingstone never saw four men so com- 
pletely and involuntarily in a trap of their own 
making. Sechele's children had been appropriated 
by their commandant to be his own domestic slaves. 
However, they had to be given up. Livingstone 
was present when one of the little boys returned to 
his mother. The child had been allowed to roll 
into the fire ; and there were three large unbound 
open sores in different parts of his body. Hia 
mother received him with a flood of silent tears. 

The Bechuanas are universally much attached 
to childrea A little child toddling near a party of 
men eating, is sure to get a portion of their food 




CHAPTER XVL 

LIVINGSTONE IS LOST : WHO SHALL FIND HIM ? 

AVING remained five days with the 
wretched Bakwains, Livingstone departed 
on the 16th of January 1858. His 
object was to proceed to Linyanti, where 
Sebituane's successor now reigned. "^ 

At Maila they spent a Sunday with a head-man 
named Kaisa^ who had fled from our old acquaint- 
ance Moselekatse. Livingstone gave him charge of 
a packet of letters which he wished to be forwarded, 
when opportunity offered, to England. Kaisa rather 
feared they might come to grief, so Livingstone had 
to bid adieu to the only hope of writing to his 
family till he reached the west coast of Afirica, which 
was his object after Linyanti. 

As he proceeded, the country became very lovely. 
Many new trees appeared ; their branches were fes- 
tooned with vines ; the grass was green, and often 
higher than the waggons. Next came watercourses, 
often resembling smaJl rivers, which grew broader 
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and deeper the further they went : they were full 
of great holes, made by the elephants wading in 
them. In these the cattle floundered desperately, 
so that at last the waggon-pole broke, and Living- 
stone had to wade to the breast in water for three 
hours ; but, happily, felt no harm. Yet we know 
that too much of the same sort of thing eventually 
cost him his life. 

At length they reached the broad part of the 
river Chobe, studded with islands, and bordered 
with tall, thick grass and reeds, through which they 
toiled till the perspiration flowed off their bodies. 
The reeds cut like a razor, and tore Livingstone's 
clothes so, that he tore his pocket-handkerchief in 
two to tie over his knees. There were all sorts of 
strange, unearthly sounds made by unknown crea- 
tures among these reeds, especially towards dark — 
creatures that went "splash, guggle, jupp I*' as if 
rare fun were going on among them. When he 
sprang into clean water at last, it reached up to his 
neck. 

After several days' toil and the loss of ten fine 
oxen, they reached Linyanti at last, escorted by a 
party of Makololo men sent to meet them. They 
arrived there on the 23rd of May. 

Though Sebituane had meant his daughter to suc- 
ceed him, she had soon found herself so unequal to 
her situation, that with tears she said to her brother 
Sekeletu,— *'I am only a chief because my father 
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wished it. Do you rule in my stead;" — which 
he was very ready to do. 

He was only eighteen years of age, about five feet 
seven in height, of a coffee-and-milk colour — which 
the Makolo are proud of, because it distinguishes 
them from perfect blacks. There is nothing people 
will not be proud of, if they have nothing better. 
Sekeletu was neither so good-looking nor so clever 
as his father, but he was equally fond of the Eng- 
lish. 

The whole population of Linyanti — about six 
or seven thousand — ^turned out to welcome the tra- 
veller. An old man, who was the court herald, thus 
roared out, — 

" Ha ! don't I see the white man ? Don't I see 
the comrade of Sebituane ? Don't I see the father 
of Sekeletu?" &c. 

A pretender to the throne had vowed to kill 
Sekeletu the first time they met, and Livingstone 
unwittingly preserved him by being between them 
at the time ; but Sekeletu avenged the intended 
treason by causing the offender himself to be slain 
at daybreak the next morning, which was done so 
quietly that Livingstone heard nothing of it, though 
he was close by. The traitor, seeing^ a man usins; 
snuff, asked for a pinch; and as he was offeringTt 
him, he caught him by the hand, while a colleague 
caught him by the other ; and thus they led him 
forth quite quietly about a mile, and speared him 
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without a word, for it seems a point of honour not 
to speak on such occasions. 

Soon after Livingstone's arrival Sekeletu pressed 
him to name those things he liked best, in order 
that he might give them to him. Livingstone re- 
plied that his object was to elevate him and his 
people to be Christians, but Sekeletu rejoined that he 
did not wish to learn to read the Book, lest it should 
change his heart and make him stint himself like 
Sechele, to one wife. Livingstone conducted his own 
religious services as usual, and the Makololo women 
who were present at them always behaved with 
decorum, except at the conclusion of the prayer. 
When all knelt down, several of them bent over 
their little ones ; and the children, not seeing the 
good of it, set up a cry, which caused a suppressed 
titter ; and this, as soon as Amen was- pronounced, 
spread into a hearty laugh. Livingstone thought 
that the sooner a stated house of prayer could be 
resorted to the better, for the sake of general decency 
and order. 

He offered to teach the Makololo to read, which 
at first Sekeletu declined. After some weeks, how- 
ever, his father-in-law and a few chiefe determined 
to brave the mysterious Book. To all who have not 
learned, the knowledge of letters is unfEithomable : 
no amount of explanation can enlighten them till 
they begin actually to read. 

However, the father-in-law having cautiously made 
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his way through the alphabet, assured Sekeletu it 
was " all right — all safe ; " and the young chief and 
his companions came forward, though rather timidly, 
to test it themselves. 

Perhaps, if the gentleman with the looking-glass 
snuff-boxes had travelled as far north as Linyanti, 
he might have found some willing customers after 
aU. The Makololo women were extremely fond of 
surveying themselves in Livingstone's shaving-glass, 
and would make such remarks as these : " Is that 
me?" — "What a big mouth I have!" — "My ears 
are as big as pumpkin-leaves !" — " I have no chin at 
all ! " — " I should have been pretty, but am spoiled 
by these high cheek-bones !" They readily perceive 
any defect in each other, and give nicknames accord- 
ingly. One day, when Livingstone was supposed to 
be asleep, a man stole in to have a quiet look at 
himself, as he thought, unnoticed, and thus softly 
gave himself his own opinion, after twisting his 
mouth about in various directions : " People say I 
8J^ ^gly 5 8^d ^ow very ugly I am indeed ! " 

Livingstone had reached Linyanti on May 2S, 
and on the 30th he was seized with fever, and 
thought he should like to try how the natives would 
set about curing him of ii After stewing him in 
their vapour-baths, and smoking him like a red 
herring, they convinced him that he knew more 
about it than they did. Even with his own doctor- 
ing, he settled it that " there is a good deal in not 
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* giving in* to a diseasa He who is low-spirited, 
and apt to despond at every attack, will die sooner 
than a man who is not of a melancholic disposi- 
tioa" 

Anyhow, he was not able to travel again till he 
had been at Linyanti a month ; and then Sekeletu 
thought he should like to travel with him, accom- 
panied by a hundred and sixty attendants — most of 
his young men, in fact, and a good many chie& 
besides. It was pleasant to look back on the long 
meandering line of the train, the ostrich feathers in 
their heads waving in the wind. Some wore red 
tunics or coloured European prints; the common men 
carried burdens ; the gentlemen walked with a 
small club of rhinoceros-horn in their hands, while 
their servants carried their shields; the battle-axe 
men carried their own, and were expected to be 
ready to be sent a hundred miles off on an errand 
at a moment's notice, and to run all the way. 

Sekeletu rode Livingstone's old horse, and his 
young men, wishing to imitate him on half-broken 
oxen, got many a tumble, which occasioned much 
merriment. At meal-times they crowded round him 
and partook of the same dish. When they arrived 
at any village, the women aU turned out to "luUiloo" 
their chief Their shriU voices reiterated "Great 
lion I " " Great chief ! " " Sleep, my lord," &c. He 
received it with perfect indifference. The head-man 
of the village always brought with him a good many 
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large pots of beer. At night, Livingstone and 
Sekeletu had each a little gipsy-tent in which to 
sleep. They were perfectly clean. In due time 
they reached the famous Zambesi, otherwise called 
the Lecambye, which signifies "the great river." 
And such indeed it was. The country is covered 
with beautiful trees, opening into many glades, and 
abounds with game. 

Now, while Livingstone was making this royal 
progress, it must be remembered that his family and 
friends had not the least idea where he was. The 
letters he intrusted to the chief Kaisa, who feared 
they would very likely come to grief, seem never to 
have reached them. For two years they did not 
know what had become of him ! Of course, their 
trouble must have been extreme. Not only Mrs. 
Livingstone in far-off England had no tidings, but 
her dear father, the good and brave Moffat, who was 
so much nearer at hand, was equally in suspense, 
and at length became uneasy. Something must be 
done : who should do it ? Who so likely to do it 
weU as Moffat ? 

At any rate he determined to try, and try his 
best. He did not like to think of the anxious heart 
of his daughter in England. He set off to find the 
lost traveller, and first of all went to Sechele. 

But Sechele was in trouble of his own, and 
begged Moffat to go first of all to the fttmous Mosele- 
katse and intercede for the release of a captive. 
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Mofl&t bad not seen ihe redoubted ebief for twenty 
yeaiB ; and tbougb bis beart was always responsive 
to tbe voice of bnman woe, be would sooner bave 
attended to bis own mission first However, he 
went, tbougb tbe undertaking was certainly danger- 
ous ; but be was not tbe man to mind tbat 

Moselekatse was ill wben be reacbed bim, and 
wben be saw bis dear old friend be cried like a 
cbUd Tben we may be sure tbat Moffitt talked to 
bim as only a good and wise man could ; and bis 
healing words and medicine bad such effect, tbat in 
a fortnight tbe great chief was " bis own man again," 
and, after a Uttle persuasion, let Moffat preach to 
bis people. He sat quite dose to him, so tbat he 
might hear every word he said ; and when he found 
Moffitt was going in search of Livingstone, he him- 
self went with him, tiU they came to a part of tbe 
country which was liable to fever and tbe cattle-fly. 
Tben said Moselekatse : '' We cannot go on any 
further, but I will send your letters on to Living- 
stone by trusty messengers." 

This he did — making a random sort of guess, we 
may suppose, tbat Livingstone would be exploring 
the Zambesi, which luckily was right — and the 
messengers carried the letters as far as they could, 
and tben left them in charge of some Makolo, who 
left them on a little island, with a hut built over 
them, tbat they might not get wet : though how 
Livingstone was to know tbey were there, even if 
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he came that way, unless he were a conjuror, it is 
impossible to say. The most wonderful part of the 
stoiy is, that he did get them, after all ! 

Moffat having spent seven months with Mosele- 
katse, returned home, well supplied by the grateful 
chief with provisions for his journey. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

WHAT HAD BECOME OF LIVINGSTONE ? 

|0W, what had become of Livingstone ? He 
had been exploring unknown places, and 
found what are now called the Victoria 
Falls. In other words, he had been mak- 
ing himself famous. 

Having at last procured a sufficient number of 
canoes, they began to ascend the river. Livingstone 
had six canoes, and Sekeletu ten : with those of the 
attendants, there were thirty-three in alL It was 
beautiful to see them skimming along so quickly, 
and keeping time so welL They proceeded rapidly 
up the Leeambye, and Livingstone felt the pleasure 
of looking on lands that had never been seen by a 
European before. The river was often more than a 
mile broad, and adorned by islands of from three to 
five miles long. The country near the river abounded 
with elephants. A great many villages skirted the 
banks. Their inhabitants turned out to offer Sekeletu 
food and skins as their tribute. 
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The Barotse are strongly attached to this valley. 
They say, "Here hunger is not known." It does 
not produce a tithe of what it might do. There are 
no large towns ; only villages, and large herds of 
cattle. This was the first visit paid them by Sekeletu 
since his attainment of the chieftainship. 

Two adherents of the late traitor were put to 
death very summarily ; but at Livingstone's earnest 
intercession the rest were pardoned. 

They visited Naliele, the capital of the Barotse, 
which Livingstone could not ascertain to have been 
ever visited by white men. Here Livingstone parted 
from Sekeletu, in order to go higher up the river. 
His further explorations failed to discover to him any 
healthy spot where a Makololo settlement would be 
allowed to live in peace. He returned therefore to 
Naliele, but found that Sekeletu had meanwhile 
quitted it to visit his mother, leaving him an ox for 
his use, and a request that he would follow him. 
Livingstone did so, and Sekeletu received him with 
his usual kindliness and liberality, in which he was 
imitated by his mother. This being Sekeletu's first 
visit, it was a season of great festivity. Old men as 
well as young joined in very violent dancing and 
singing. 

" What do you think of it ? " said the chiefs 
father-in-law. 

"It is very hard work,*' said Livingstone, "and 
brings but little profit." 
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" That is true," he answered; " but still it is very 
nice ; and Sekeletu will give as an ox for flAn^ng 
for him." 

As Sekeletu had been waiting here for his friend, 
they now resumed their journey back to LinyantL 
The kindness shown to Livingstone during this nine 
weeks' tour was extreme ; but he was heartily glad 
when it was over, and was more out of love with 
heathenism than ever. 

He now wished to resume and extend his re- 
searches for a healthy site for a settlement, free from 
the fetal cattle-fly, and after some trouble decided 
to start with twenty-seven men, whom he says he 
might as well call Zambesians ; for there were only 
two Makololo — ^the rest were of various tribes. He 
was still weak from the effects of the fever ; and 
when he was asked, " If you die, will not the white 
people blame us for having allowed you to go away 
into an unhealthy, unknown country of enemies ? " 
he replied, — " No ; for I shall leave a book with 
your chief, to be sent to Mr. Moffat, in case I do not 
return ; and that will explain to him all. that has 
happened to me since I last saw him." 

He meant his journal, which, however, was lost by 
the trader to whom Sekeletu delivered it, and was 
never recovered. The prospect of passing away from 
this fair and beautiful world thus came before him 
in a pretty plain matter-of-fact form, and it did 
seem a serious thing, he says, to leave wife and 
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children, and all connection with earth, to enter on 
an untried state of existence. He wondered whether 
an angel would soothe the fluttering soul, sadly flur- 
ried as it must be on entering the spirit world, and 
hoped that Jesus might speak a word of peace, that 
would establish an everlasting calm. But as he had 
always believed that if we serve God at all, it ought 
to be in a manly way, he wrote to his brother, com- 
mending his little girl to his care, as he was " deter- 
mined to succeed or perish " in the attempt to open 
up this part of Africa. 

"The Boers," he says, "by taking possession of 
aU my goods, had saved me the trouble of making a 
wilL And considering the light heart now left in 
my bosom, and endeavouring to perform the duty of 
Christian forgiveness, I felt it was better to be the 
plundered party than the plunderer." He had three 
muskets for his people, and two rifles for himself, 
with which he hoped they should supply themselves 
with game. Besides these, he only took a few pounds 
of tea, sugar, and coffee, some biscuits, and a small 
tin canister fiUed with spare shirting, trousers, and 
shoes, to be used when they reached civilized life ; 
a Bible, nautical almanac, Thomson's Logarithms, a 
magic-lantern (for which he found much use), sextant, 
artificial horizon, telescope, thermometer, and com- 
passes ; about twenty pounds of beads, gipsy tent, sheep- 
skin mantle as a blanket, and a horse-rug as a bed. 

Sekeletu saw him off* on the 11th of November 
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1853. He lent him his own canoe. The point of 
embarkation was the island where he had first met 
Sebituane, singing what seemed like church-music 
with his men. First, there were five branches of 
the Chobe to cross ; but when these all reunited, it 
became a broad river, much frequented by hippo- 
potami. From thence they got into the Leeambye, 
though it was difBcitlt to see where the two united. 

The people certainly had their superstitions about 
the moon : they had no stated day of rest except that 
on which the new moon rose. They eagerly watched 
for the first glimj^se of it, and then vociferated certain 
prayers ; such as, " Let our journey with the white 
man be prosperous ! " " Let our enemies perish ! *' 
*' Let us have plenty of meat on this journey ! '* &c. 

Livingstone gave many religious addresses to the 
people of Sesheke under a spreading tree; and it was 
pleasant to see them winding in a long train towards 
him, each party under its own head-maa There 
were often between five and six hundred of them, 
and the exertion of voice required of him brought 
back his old irritation of the uvula. Now and 
then a chief man would hurl his stafi* at the head of 
some young fellow who was not listening. Some- 
times they asked very sensible questions ; at other 
times quite the reverse. Some began to pray to 
Jesus very early, and no doubt were heard by Him 
who, like a father, pitieth his children. Others, 
waking in the night, recollected what they had 
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heard about a future world so clearly, that they told 
next day how it had alarmed them, and how they 
did not mean to listen again. 

Their progress up the river was rather slow, be- 
cause their Makololo man, Ktsane, knowing Sekeletu's 
generous intentions, was determined not to let them 
be a dead letter. 

Livingstone soon taught the men to waah his shirts, 
though he had never been taught himself. They 
generally rose a little before five; while he was 
dressing, his coffee was made, and after he had had 
enough, the remainder in the pannikin was made 
over to his companions. The next two hours were 
the most pleasant of the day's sail About eleven 
they landed, and ate any meat that remained from 
their evening's meal, or had a biscuit with honey, 
and a draught of water. After an hour's rest, they 
again embarked, and cowered under an umbrella. 
The heat then became oppressive, and sometimes 
they landed for the night two hours before sunset ; 
for Livingstone was still weak from the effects of 
his fever. Coffee again, and a biscuit, or maize- 
cake, unless they had been fortunate enough to kill 
some game. The scenery was the loveliest he had 
ever seen. In December, he returned Sekeletu's 
canoe, and got the loan of others from Mpololo. 

Sometimes more meat, butter, milk, and meal were 
given them than they could stow away. These pre- 
sents were always given gracefully. If a man gave 
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an ox, he said, "Here is a little bit of bread for 
you." The Bechuanas had been accustomed to 
present a miserable goat, with the pompous exdamar- 
tion, " Behold an ox 1" 

Livingstone next reached the confluence of the 
Leeambye and Leeba, and began to ascend the 
Leeba. In Januaiy 1854 the rainy season fairly 
set in. They visited some female chie&, one of 
whom was sister to ^hinte, the great Balonda chiefs 
and was anxious that her people should escort him 
to her brother. He replied that he preferred water- 
carriage. However, Manenko (the chiefbainess), who 
was very self-willed, determined to have her way, 
and accompanied him, together with her husband 
and a drummer, who thumped most vigorously till 
told to be quiet. Livingstone, who rode an ox, 
complimented her on her powers of walking. 

At night they slept in villages, and Livingstone 
observed idols in all of them. Two days they were 
detained by heavy rain. Messengers were mean- 
while sent forward to Shinte to notify their ap- 
proach; and he returned answer that they would be 
welcome, and said he should be highly honoured in 
having three white men with him at once. Who 
could the other two be? Livingstone felt almost 
cured of his fever. 

" Are they of the same colour as I am ? " 

*' Yes, exactly so." 

*' Is their hair like mine ? " 
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" Do you call that hair ? We had thought it was 
a wig ! 

They turned out to be two Portuguese traders. 

Shinte gave Livingstone a grand reception on 
January l7th. He sat on a sort of throne, covered 
with a leopard-skin, under a banyan-tree, and wore 
a checked jacket and a kilt of scarlet baize, edged 
with green, with armlets and bracelets, and a helmet 
of feathers. The assembly around clapped their 
hands and assumed warlike attitudes. The chief 
spokesman then told Shinte how the white man had 
restored to their families some captives (which he 
had), and wished to open the country to peaceful 
trade, and introduce the knowledge of the Bible. 
Then followed musical performances, consisting of 
three drummers and four players on a piano. 

Nine orators made speeches in turn, Shinte bear- 
ing himself with great dignity, but keeping his eyes 
on Livingstone all the while. The sun was by this 
time very hot, and they separated. 

Livingstone was afterwards so ill with fever as to 
be unable to see as much of Shinte as he wished ; 
but greatly regretted to find the slave-trade prevail- 
ing here. Shinte was most anxious to see the 
magic-lantern. The first shade represented Abra- 
ham about to slay Isaac; which created a great sen- 
sation, and the people rushed out. Shinte, however, 
sat it out bravely, and afterwards examined the 

magic-lantern with interest. 
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As a last proof of friendship^ Shinte came to Liv- 
ingstone's tent^ looked with interest at his hair-brush, 
comb, watch, looking-glass, books, &a, and then, 
after carefully closing the tent door, drew out from 
under his dress a string of beads attached to a great 
conical shell, which in that region is thought as 
much of as if it were the Lord Mayor's gold chain. 
He hung this round Livingstone's neck, and then 
said, — 

" There ! now you have a proof of my friend- 
ship ! " 

He gave him a liberal supply of food to start with, 
and they parted with mutual good wishes. At a 
distance they saw Cazembe's village. They had an 
invitation to visit another chief named Katoma, 
whose fether-in-law Livingstone calls "a fine old 
man," and with whom he talked very earnestly of 
the mission and death of the Saviour of mankind. 
He always found that if this will not move men, 
nothing wilL 

Li the month of February, Livingstone found to his 
siuprise that the almost level plain they had passed 
formed the great watershed between the northern 
and southern rivers, and that whereas all the rivers 
they had hitherto crossed ran southwards, those they 
now came to flowed northwards. 

He now set his face constantly towards the Por- 
tuguese settlement of Loanda, on the western coast, 
much weakened still by fever, and meeting with 
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some unfriendly tribes by the way. His men be- 
haved admirably, though once they became rather 
out of sorts, and talked of forsaking him. He said, 
if they did, he should still go forward; and he went 
into his little tent and committed his cause to Him 
who hears the sighing of the heart. After this, his 
chief man came to him, and said in an altered 
tone, — 

"We will never leave you. Do not be dis- 
heartened. Wherever you lead, we will follow." 
And the others said the same, and were true to 
their word. 

To make a long story short, in April they ap- 
proached the abodes of civilization ; that is to say, of 
the Portuguese. Most of those they met could read 
and write ; some of them had Roman Catholic books, 
and, of course, images of saints. These friendly Por- 
tuguese could not at first make out what Livingstone 
was. " Are you a government agent ? or a doctor ? 
or an officer in the army? Surely you must be 
more than a missionary, since you can calculate the 
longitude ! " 

This was at the village of Cassang^ where there 
were from thirty to forty Portuguese traders, all of 
them militia officers, and all of them well-bred, well- 
disposed men. They had houses and kitchen-gardens, 
and the excellence of the market astonished Living- 
stone's men. They travelled through a populous and 
productive coimtry ; and as they approached the sea. 
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which they had never yet seen, they became very 
serious, and asked if they should be able to keep one 
another in view at Loanda. 

" Suppose one went a little way, would the others 
see that he was not kidnapped ? " 

" I am as ignorant of Loanda as you are,*' replied 
Livingstone; "but nothing will happen to you but 
what happens to myself. We have stood by each 
other hitherto, and will do so to the last." 

This reassured them. On coming in sight of the 
sea, they regarded it with awe. One of them after- 
wards said, — 

"We marched along with our father, believing 
that what the aged people had always told us was 
true, that the world had no end ; but, all at once^ 
the world said to us, 'I am finished; there is no 
more of me I * " 

Livingstone was very ill, and much depressed. He 
had been told that among twelve thousand souls 
there was only one English gentleman, and he won- 
dered whether he were of a friendly disposition or 
the reverse. 

He need not have been afraid. Mr. Gabriel, the 
English commissioner for the suppression of the 
slave-trade, was kindness itself, and had already sent 
Livingstone an invitation, which had unfortunately 
missed him. When they entered his porch, he was 
delighted to see a number of flowers carefully culti- 
vated, and soon found his host to be one of the right 
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Bort. Seeing Livingstone to be ill, he made him 
go into his own bed, where, having lain for edx 
months on the ground, he was shortly sound asleep. 

The Bishop of Angola (who was also governor) 
called on Livingstone soon after his arrival, and 
kindly oflFered to send him the government physician. 
The officers of some of Her Majesty's cruisers also 
called, and sent him their surgeon — whose services 
he preferred. As soon as he was well enough, he 
returned the caU of the bishop, accompanied by his 
men, whom Mr. Gabriel had presented with striped 
cotton dresses and red cotton caps. They were 
extremely pleased with the bishop's kindness. 

Every one remarked theii' serious deportment. 
A house with two stories appeared to them a won- 
derful thing. They said, " It is not a hut ; it is a 
mountain with several caves in it." 

Two English officers invited them to visit their 
vessels, which most of them did. When on board, 
Livingstone said to them, — 

" Now, all tbese are my countrymen, sent by our 
Queen to put down the trade of those who buy and 
sell black men." 

They exclaimed, " Truly, they are just like you !" 
and went forward amongst the men without hesita- 
tion. The jolly tars handed them a share of the 
bread and beef they were having for dinner. The 
commander allowed them to fire ofi" a cannon ; and 
having the most exalted ideas of its power, they 
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were greatly pleased to be told, " That is what they 
put down the slave-trade with." 

These men had behaved extremely well on the 
long journey finom Linyanti ; and when they saw 
the c<:»nsideration with which Livingstone was 
treated by his own countiymen, it increased their 
confidence in him, and they ever afterwards treated 
him with tlie greatest deference. They easily got 
employ in collecting and selling firewood, and in 
coaling the cruisers at sixpence a day, which they 
did for a month ; and great was their astonishment 
at the quantity a ship could hold. With their 
earnings they bought clothes, beads, &c; always 
choosing calicoes of good quality. The bishop and 
merchants were pleased with Livingstone's views on 
lawful trade in place of the slave trade, and gave 
him letters to tlie Portuguese authorities in East 
Africa, when he should have completely crossed the 
mighty continent He left Loanda on the return 
journey, on the 20tli of September 1854. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE VICTORIA FALLS. 




IVINGSTONE could easily have had a 
passage to England from Loanda if he 
had wished it ; but he would not for- 
sake his humble companions, whom he 
had promised to see safe home again. He therefore 
contented himself with sending letters and a journal 
to his family by an English commander ; and when 
he learned that they were unfortunately lost at sea, 
he rejoiced that the captain and crew were saved, 
though the papers were lost, and did his best to 
write them over again for a safer opportunity. 

They pursued their slow land-journey with occa- 
sional halts, and deviations from the former track ; 
and in June, Livingstone mentions that he had his 
twenty -seventh attack of fever. How patiently 
borne ! His old friend Shinte was very glad to 
see him again, and made him stay some days. At 
many towns they were received with rejoicings, and 
bountifully supplied with food. Livingstone felt 
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deeply grateful for their kindness, and tried to 
benefit them in the only way he could — hy impart- 
ing a knowledge of the Saviour. 

In August they reached Naliele, where the chief 
was in affliction at the loss of his daughter. Long 
before they came to Sesheke, they were informed 
that a party of Matabele men from Moselekatse had 
brought some packages of goods for Livingstone to 
the south bank of the river, near the Victoria Falls ; 
and though they declared they had been sent by 
Mr. Moffat, the Makololo refused to believe it, say- 
ing, " We know better than thai How could he 
tell Moffat to send things for him here, when he 
has gone to the north ? *' 

The Matabele replied : " Well, here are the goods : 
we place them now before you ; and if you leave 
them here to perish, the guilt will be yours." 

When they had gone, the Makololo thought 
better of it, and carried the packages carefiilly to a 
little island in the river, where, after building a hut 
over them, they left them. And here Livingstone 
found them, where they had remained unhurt fi*oni 
September 1854 to September 1855. His pleasure 
may be imagined. The letters from England were 
indeed very stale, but very welcome. They included 
one from Sir Roderick Murchison, — who had actu- 
ally divined the peculiar form of the continent, while 
Livingstone was verifying it. 

After waiting a few days at Sesheke, Livingstone 
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proceeded to Linyanti, where he found his waggon, 
and everything he had left there in November 
1853, perfectly safe. A grand meeting of all the 
people was called to receive his report and the presents 
which had been sent by the governor and merchants 
of Loanda, in token of their friendly feelings and 
readiness to enter into commercial relations with 
them. He then desired his men to tell their story, 
which they did in glowing terms. 

One old man said, — "Then you reached Ma 
Robert ? " (Mrs. Livingstone.) They were obliged 
to say they had not. 

The presents gave great delight ; and on Sunday, 
when Sekeletu appeared in the imiform that had 
been sent him, it withdrew general attention a good 
deal from the sermon. 

The Makololo expressed satisfaction at the new 
route that had been opened up to them, and dis- 
cussed the question of removal towards it, but the 
old men raised objections. At length Sekeletu stood 
up, and said, — " I see the advantages of what you 
have proposed ; but with whom am I to live there ? 
If you were coming with us, I would remove to- 
morrow. But now you are going to the white 
man's country to bring Ma Robert; and when you 
return, you will find me near the spot on which you 
wish to dwell*' 

Having failed to find a carriage-path to the west, 
it became a question to which part of the east coast 
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Livingstone should direct his steps. The Arabs 
had come from Zanzibar through a peaceful country. 
The Makololo knew all the country eastward as fSsu* as 
the confluence of the Kafue with the Zambesi ; and 
they all advised this way in preference to the other. 
They said the only difficulty was that in the Falls 
of Victoria. Livingstone could not help wishing 
he had Mr. Oswell to decide the question. The 
first was the easier^ because all the natives were 
friendly ; but water-carriage was so much the more 
convenient, that he decided on going down the 
north bank of the Zambesi. 

They started on the 3rd of November, accom- 
panied by Sekcletu and about two hundred followers. 
They all fed at his expense ; and his provisions for 
the travellers' wants were most liberal. Livingstone 
was deeply grateful for this, for he had quite ex- 
hausted his own resources. At night, when Living- 
stone suffered from cold, Sekeletu covered him with 
his own blanket, and lay uncovered himself. What 
a kind heart he had ! 

Sebituane had formerly asked, " Have you smoke 
that sounds in your coimtry ? " — meaning. Have 
you water that makes a rushing noise, a deafening 
roar, as it falls ? They were now approaching such 
an immense body of water. 

Having descended about ten miles, Livingstone 
determined to visit the falls next morning. Seke- 
letu would have liked to accompany him ; but only 
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one canoe, instead of the two he had ordered, having 
come, he resigned it to his friend. After twenty 
minutes' sail from Ealai, Livingstone came in sight, 
for the first time, of the columns of vapour aptly 
called by the natives " smoke,'' rising five or six 
mUes off, exactly a* when lai-ge traxjts of dry grass 
are burned. 

Five columns now arose, as if against a low 
ridge covered with trees. They were white below 
and dark above, exactly like smoke. Their appear- 
ance was extremely beautiful ; their tops seemed to 
reach the clouds. Probably the scene had never 
before been witnessed by European eyes. The only 
want felt was of mountains in the background. 

About half a mile from the falls, Livingstone 
left the canoe for a lighter one, with men in it 
acquainted with the falls. They took him down 
the centre of the stream, where there was much 
danger of their being swept down the abyss ; but 
the river was then at its lowest. Though they 
reached a little island in the middle, within a few 
yards of the fissure, no one could see exactly where 
the vast body of water immediately before them 
went. The crack right across the broad Zambesi 
was SQ narrow and so deep, that the stream of a 
thousand yards broad leaped down a hundred feet, 
and then became suddenly compressed into a space 
of fifteen or twenty yards. It was very wonderful, 
and very beautiful. Livingstone crept with awe to 
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the nearest verge, and then peered down into the 
great rent where the angry waters were raging and 
roaring far, far below ! 

In looking down into the fissure on the right of 
the island, nothing could be seen but a dense white 
cloud and two bright rainbows on it (the sun being 
then in the meridian). From this cloud rushed up 
a great jet of vapour exactly like steam^ two or 
three hundred feet high. Then, condensing^ it 
changed its hue to that of dark smoke, and came 
back in a constant shower which soon wetted them 
to the skin. This shower chiefly fell on the oppo- 
site lip of the fissure ; and a few yards back stood 
a hedge of evergreen trees, whose leaves were al- 
ways wet. From their roots many little rills run 
back into the gulf; but, as they flow down the 
steep rock, the column of vapour licks them up, and 
they never reach the bottom. 

When Livingstone told Sekeletu that he had 
nothing equal to these falls in his kingdom, he 
became very desirous to see them the next day. 
When he returned, he acknowledged having felt a 
little nervous at the probability of being sucked 
into the abyss. Livingstone sowed about a hun- 
dred apricot and peach stones on the island, and 
also some cofiee seeds. He likewise cut his initials 
on a tree, and the date 1855. Hereafter, perhaps, it 
will be hunted for. They then returned to KalaL 

On their way they saw the hut on the island 
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where his packages had lain so long in safety. On 
November 20th, Sekeletu and his party, having ac- 
companied him thus far, and furnished him with a 
company of one hundred and fourteen men (the 
head-man of whom was Sekwebo, a man of good 
birth) to carry ivory, &c., to the coast, he bade 
adieu to the generous and friendly chief of the 
Makololo, and proceeded towards the Lekone. This 
river flowed in an opposite direction from the main 
stream they had left, and it was plain that they 
were ascending, the further they went eastward. 

The men supplied by Sekeletu were of difierent 
tribes, and took their rations in separate messes. 
Each knew his own place in the nightly encamp- 
ment ; and as this was always so placed as that 
their backs should be to the east, they lost little 
time in setting up their sheds. 

Through many unknown places with unknown 
names, and generally friendly but ignorant people, 
they steadily made their way, Livingstone sometimes 
walking, sometimes riding an ox, — always observ- 
ing new plants, animals, customs, courses of rivers, 
and whatever was worthy of notice. They were 
supplied with food abundantly, and he was often 
asked for medicine. The chiefe and people eagerly 
caught up the idea of living in peace as the prob- 
able efiect of the gospel. They did not need to be 
told of the existence of a God ; and they seemed to 
have a predisposition for worship. 
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Ab they approached the Zambesi, the country be- 
came thickly covered with bushes, and the abundance 
of water-fowl told them that they were near a great 
river. When they reached it, the cloudiness of the 
weather prevented observations being made. The 
hospitality of the inhabitants still continued ; and 
Livingstone says, "In few other countries would 
one hundred and fourteen stxirdy vagabonds be 
supported by the generosity of the head-men and 
villagers, and whatever they gave be presented with 
politeness." 

A chief named Mpende, however, and his people, 
showed symptoms of hostility. Had he struck the 
first blow, he would have found it the greatest mis- 
take in his life. Two old men came from him to 
prove Livingstone with questiona 

"Who are you?" 

" I am a Lekoa " (Englishman). 

"We don't know that tribe. Most likely you 
are a Mazunga (Portuguese) of the tribe with which 
we have been fighting." 

Livingstone made them look at his skin, and 
asked them if it were the colour of a Portuguese. 

" No, we never saw a skin so white as that. 
Ah, you must be one of that tribe that has a heart 
for the black man!" and thenceforth their fears 
vanished. 

Livingstone, learning the turn affairs were taking, 
sent a courteous message to Mpende, requesting the 
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loan of a canoe to cross the river in, as one of his 
men was ilL 

" This white man/* remarked Mpende, " is truly 
one of our friends. See how he lets me know his 
afflictions.*' 

" Ah 1 " said Sebweko, Livingstone's messenger, 
" if you only knew him as well as we do, who have 
lived with him, you would understand that he highly 
values your friendship ; and as he is a stranger, he 
trusts in you to assist him." 

"Truly, I wish you had come to tell me about 
him before," said Mpende ; "but you shall cross." 

And he ordered some of his people to ferry them. 
Livingstone was sincerely thankful to find himself 
on the south bank of the Zambesi ; and having 
nothing better to offer, he sent Mpende two spoons 
and a shirt. He always gave useful and acceptable 
things when he could. He says : " How some men 
can offer three buttons, or something equally con- 
temptible, when they have abundance in their pos- 
session, is to me imaccountable. They surely do not 
remember that they are compromising the dignity of 
an EngUshman. The people receive the offerings 
with shame ; and the ladies hand them quickly to 
their attendants, and afterwards laugh till the tears 
come into their eyes, and say, 'Is that a white 
man ? Then there are niggards among them too I ' 
A whjte trader, having presented a chief with an 
old gun, it became a standing joke that * the white 
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man made a present of a gun that was new when 
hi8 grandfather was a baby in the arms of his great- 
gi*andmolher ! ' " 

Every day had its occurrences, but if we tried to 
recount them all here, it would make this little book 
swell as if aspiring to the size of Livingstone's. A 
walnut-sheU will not hold a cocoa-nut. 

They were now approaching Tette, the Portuguese 
settlement, and the men had for some days subsisted 
only on roots and honey; but Livingstone felt too 
tired to go on, and sent forward to the commandant 
his letters of recommendation from the Bishop of 
Angola. About two o'clock in the morning, he was 
roused by the arrival of two officers and a company 
of soldiers, who had been sent with the materials for 
a civilized breakfast Livingstone never enjoyed a 
good breakfast more thoroughly; and soon felt quite 
able to take the eight miles' walk to the com- 
mandant's house, though the path was so rough 
that one of the officers remarked, "This is enough 
to tear a man's heart out." 

Livingstone was most kindly received by Major 
Sicaixi, the commandant, who not only made him 
his guest, but lodged and fed his men. As it was 
necessary to leave most of these behind him while 
he proceeded to England, Major Sicard gave them a 
portion of land on which to cultivate their own food, 
generously supplying them with com in the mean- 
tima He also said they might hunt elephants in 
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company with his own servants, and purchase goods 
with their share of ivory and dried meats, to take 
with them on their return to Sekeletu. They were 
highly pleased, and killed four elephants witKin the 
next two months. 

All the gentlemen of the place called on Living- 
stone during his stay. None of them knew any- 
thing about the source of the Zambesi Livingstone 
proceeded from Tette to the coast on April 22. A few 
miles beyond the river Shire, they sailed between ex- 
tensive flats. At Mayaro the Zambesi is a magnifi- 
cent river, more than a mile and a half wide, and 
without islands. Here Livingstone was seized with a 
severe tertian fever, but continued his journey. His 
pulse seemed to thump against the crown of his head. 

On reaching the east coast, his joy was sadly em- 
bittered on finding that Commander Maclune, Lieu- 
tenant Woodrufie, and five men of H.M. brigantine 
Dart, had lost- their lives on the bar, in trying to 
meet him. He says, " I never felt more poignant 
sorrow. It seemed as if it would have been easier 
for me to die for them, than they should all be cut 
off from the joys of life in generously attempting to 
render me a service." 

Again he received the kindest attentions, and felt 
that " there are vast numbers of good people in the 
world/' whom it pleased God to incline to show him 
every kindness. 

Eight of his men had begged to come as far as 

(461) 1 4 
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Kiliinane with him ; and thinking they would see 
the sea, he consented, though they were short of 
provisions. From thence he advised their returning 
to their companions ; and as they had twenty tusks 
still left, he deposited them with Colonel Nunes, that in 
the event of anything happening to prevent his return 
to Africa, the im})ression might not exist that he had 
made away with Sekeletu's ivoiy. He explained 
to his men that he meant, if his life were spared, to 
buy for Sekeletu the goods he wanted in England 
with his own money, and repay himself on his re- 
turn to Africa out of the price of the ivory. 

They said heartily, — ''Nay, father, you will not 
die ; you will return and take us back to Sekeleta'* 

They promised to wait for him ; and he assured 
them that nothing but death should prevent his 
coming back to them. 

He felt he had effected something among the 
heathen, and that when one path was closed another 
had been sure to open up ; so that, while Sechele had 
unexpectedly undei-taken his office as home mis- 
sionaiy to the Bakwains, he himself had been left 
at liberty to explore a vast area of country to the 
western and afterwards to the eastern coast, com- 
pletely across Afi-ica, besides tracing large rivers, 
discovering a mighty waterfall, and entering into 
friendly intercourse with numerous unknown and 
kindly disposed natives. 

Sekwebo, who was a gentleman in his own coun- 
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try, inteUigent and amiable, was now the only one 
who remained, and he much wished to accompany 
Livingstone to England. He replied, " You wiU die 
if you go to such a cold country as mine." "That 
is nothing," he rejoined ; " let me die at your feet." 
Livingstone consented he should go. This was the 
first time Sekwebo saw the sea. The waves were 
very rough, and as they broke over them he said in 
much alarm, "Is this the way you go?" Living- 
stone smiled and said, "Yes; don't you see it is?" 
and tried to encourage him. When they reached the 
ship Frolic, they were hoisted up in a chair, like 
ladies. Sekwebo seemed a good deal bewildered, 
but soon picked up a little English, and said several 
times, "Your countrymen are very agreeable." 
" What a strange country this is ! all water to- 
gether ! " 

When they reached the Mauritius, a steamer came 
out to tow them into the harbour. The constant 
strain on his untutored mmd now seemed to reach 
its climax, for during the night he became delirious. 
He descended into a boat, and when Livingstone at- 
tempted to follow him and bring him back into the 
ship, he ran to the stem and cried, — " No, no ! It 
is enough that I die alone. You must not perish. 
If you come, I shall throw myself into the water." 

Livingstone, perceiving his mind was affected, 
said soothingly, — " Now, Sekwebo, we are going to 
see Ma Robert." 
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This struck a chord in his bosom, and he said, — 
" Oh yes ! where is she ? and where is Robert ? " 
and seemed recovering. 

The officers proposed putting him in chains, but 
Livingstone would not allow this, and tried to man- 
age him by gentleness. In vain, however. He 
became violent the next evening, and at length 
leaped overboard. They never found the body of 
poor Sekwebo. 

He had been captured when a little boy by some 
of the Matebele, had travelled along both banks of 
the Zambesi several times, and was well acquainted 
with the dialects spoken there. He was remarkable 
for his prudence and sound judgment ; and his loss 
was the source of sincere regret. 

Livingstone safely arrived in dear old England 
on the 1 2th of December. 




CHAPTER XIX. 

Livingstone's second expedition. 

N England, after sixteen years' absence, 
Livingstone had the happiness of revisit- 
ing his family (though his good father 
was dead), and the pleasure of receiving 
the thanks and praises of all the English best worth 
knowing. He is spoken of in the newspapers of the 
day as "rather a short man, with a pleasing and 
serious countenance, which betokens the most deter- 
mined resolution. He continues to wear the cap 
which he wore while performing his wonderfiil 
travels. He travelled in the twofold character of 
missionary and physician, having obtained a medical 
diploma. On shipboard he was remarkable for his 
modesty and unassuming manners." 

From Sir Roderick Murchison, President of the 
Royal Geographical Society, he received a large gold 
medal. At the Mansion House an enthusiastic meet- 
ing was held to open a "Livingstone Testimonial 
Fund," which eventually reached a thousand guineas. 
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apparent, while the furnaces were so ill-contrived as 
to consume wood as fast as it could be cut. 

For about twenty miles the banks were clothed 
with thick jungle, beyond which was a plain covered 
with enoimously tall grass, through which it was al- 
most impossible to travel. Villages appeared here and 
there, in little clearings planted with potatoes, cab- 
bages, onions, &c. ; and the inhabitants were willing 
to barter. At Mazaro the people were at war, but 
they welcomed the voyagers. Beyond this place there 
was no trade whatever on the Zambesi. 

After eighty days* voyage they anchored off the 
Portuguese settlement of Tette, on September 8, 
1858. Here the Makololo men, who had been 
waiting patiently for Livingstone's return from 
England all this while, rushed down to the water's 
edge in transports of joy, and would have caught 
him in their arms, only that they feared soiling 
his new clothes. Livingstone was glad to see the 
honest, faithfiil-hearted fellows again. 

After exploring the river northward of the settle- 
ment, they began to descend the Zambesi ; and 
Livingstone took an early opportunity of writing 
home to Government to state the defective construc- 
tion and condition of the Ma Robert, and beg that a 
suitable vessel might be sent out for his use. While 
waiting for this he conducted his companions up the 
Shire, which no Europeans had ever ascended before. 
This was in January 1859. 
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About thii*ty miles up the river they came to a 
chief named Tingane, with a body of natives^ who 
called on them to halt Livingstone complied, and 
explained to him the peaceable and beneficial aims 
of the English Government ; with which Tingane 
and his subjects were well satisfied. 

After proceeding about a hundred miles up the 
river, they reached some magnificent cataracts, on 
which Livingstone bestowed the name of the Murchi- 
son Falls, in honour of his kind fiiend Sir Roderick. 
Then, after friendly intercourse with the neighbour- 
ing chiefs, the Ma Robert returned to Tette. 

A second trip up the Shire was made in March 
1859, and the natives proved most friendly. They 
made acquaintance with a chief named Chibisa, who 
lived ten miles below the Murchison Falls. 

Leaving their vessel opposite his village, Living- 
stone, with one of his own party and a number of his 
Makololo men, who doubtless were quite glad to get 
hold of him again, started off on foot in good spirits 
to find Lake Shirwa. They at length discovered it, 
and found it was from sixty to eighty milea long by 
twenty miles broad, at the height of 1800 feet above 
the sea. This discovery alone would have won him 
renown, had he not possessed so much already. 

The explorers returned to the Shire, and then re- 
traced their way to Kongone to get provisions, and 
repair the little steamer, if possible. 

But the Ma Robert, which was of steel, was in a 
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wretched condition, full of holes, cracks, and leaks 
that defied attempts to mend. 

No matter. Next they began to hunt for the Lake 
Nyassa, which as yet was but a dream to them. 
They began by reascending the River Shire, and on 
their way saw the wonderful sight of a herd of eight 
hundred elephants. Leaving the steamer on August 
28, Livingstone started with four white men, thirty- 
six Makololo, and two guns. Crossing a hilly country, 
from which were to be seen scores of peaceful vil- 
lages, they reached a plateau three thousand feet 
above the sea, and sloping down to the Shirwa Lake, 
discovered already. The scenery beheld from this 
plateau was splendid. Thence they got down into 
the Upper Shire Valley, along the river above the 
Murchison Falls. At a village which was, in fact, 
only a day's march from Lake Nyassa, a chief whom 
they questioned had never heard of it! He told 
them he did not believe it existed ! 

At this Livingstone and the Makololo looked very 
blank ; and one of the men said, " Let us go back 
to the ship : it is no use trying to find the lake." 

But another said, " There is a lake, however they 
may deny it, for it is set down in a book." 

And, to their great joy, the lake was discovered 
on the 16th of September. 

It may be said that 

** Though every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile," 
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there seems nothing for the heart to wish, amid such 
wonderfully Ijeautiful scenes, bat that the cone of 
slavery should be abolished and every man left to 
dwell in peace. But the horrid slave-traffic was 
raging around them, for they were in the hamits of 
the Zanzibar slave-traders. Scores of Arabs came 
there yearly to purchase wretched people that had 
}jeen kidnapped, made prisoners of war, or even sold 
by their own relatives for a few beads, yards of 
calico, or pieces of wire. Livingstone's discoveries 
in the region of Lake Nya&sa were of inestimable 
importance in exfiosing the lengths to which this 
infamous traffic had reached. It made his heart ciy 
aloud, and he told of it 

Forty days' tramp brought them back to the 
Shire, from whence they steamed back to Tette, 
which they reached on the 25th of April 1860. 

Livingstone now called to mind hb promise to his 
friend Sekeletu, to take back the Makololo men and 
revisit him at LinvantL 

Poor Sekeletu and his subjects had had many 
misfortunes and troubles. A severe drought had 
destroyed their cro])s and pasture-grass. A lai^ 
body of his subjects had defied hb authority; and 
Sekeletu himself, who was now at Sesheke, had 
Ijeen attacked by a kind of leprosy, which he attri- 
buted to witchcraft, and which made him seclude 
himself from the sight of all but an old woman who 
was his doctress. He lived entirely in his waggon. 
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and was much in need of his kind friend's advice 
and sympathy. We may imagine, therefore, how 
gladly he welcomed him on the 18 th of August 
1860. 

Livingstone did not like interfering with native 
advice, but he alleviated his sufferings as much as 
he could. Sekeletu*s face was only slightly dis- 
figured. He had the quiet, unassuming manners of 
his father Sebituane ; spoke distinctly in a low, 
pleasant voice ; and had the manner of a sensible 
man. 

It was a time of great hunger and scarcity ; but 
he treated his visitors most hospitably, giving them 
tea, presei'ved fruits, and excellent American biscuit, 
at every visit. He was much pleased at the various 
articles Livingstone had brought for him, and asked 
if a ship could not bring the sugar-mill he had 
ordered. On being told it might perhaps be brought 
as far as the Victoria Falls, he asked whether a 
well-aimed cannon might not blow the falls away 
altogether, so as to allow the vessel to come up to 
Sesheke. 

A constant stream of visitors rolled in on Living- 
stone during his stay, all of them in very low spirits. 
Sekeletu's health and spirits greatly improved during 
his stay, though he could not be induced to come 
out of his waggon. He expressed his great desire 
for English people to come and settle near him, in- 
cluding a physiciaa 
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Livingstone, hearing that some letters from Kuru- 
man awaited him at Linyanti, went on Sekeletu's 
horse to look after them himself. He found the 
waggon, medicine-chest, tools, books, &c., he had 
left there eight years before, still imtouched ; and 
Sekeletu's two wives cooked him plenty of food, and 
reproached him gently for not bringing Ma Robert 
They repeated some of the prattle of her children in 
Sechuana, and added, " Are we never to know any- 
thing of them but their names ? " 

Livingstone remained with Sekeletu till the I7th 
of September, and then parted from him for the 
last time; for the young chief died in 1864 — and 
his people scattered and dispersed. 

Livingstone returned to Tette, where he remained 
till December 3, and then started with his friends 
on a new exploration. But they soon found the 
Ma Robert in such unseaworthy plight that it was 
difficult to keep her afloat. An English sailor's 
opinion of her was, " She can't be worse than she is, 
sir." 

On the morning of the 21st she grounded and 
filled, and little was seen of her but six feet of her 
two masts. The crew and explorers had escaped to 
an island, and proceeded to a Portuguese friend at 
Lenna in canoes. 

Livingstone's new vessel, the Pioneer, anived — 
not before it was wanted — :on January 31, 1861, 
and anchored outside the bar. At the same time the 
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Oxford and Cambridge Mission, in charge of the 
amiable Bishop Mackenzie, arrived at the mouth of 
the Zambesi, for the purpose of preaching the gospel 
to the natives near the Shire and Lake Nyassa. 
While the others remained behind, the bishop pro- 
ceeded with Livingstone to explore the Rovuma ; 
but they found the river too shallow for them to 
ascend above thirty miles, so, picking up their com- 
panions, they steamed for the Zambesi. 

The Pioneer, though excellently fitted for a deep 
sea, soon proved quite unfit for shallow rivers. Once 
they were kept a fortnight on the top of a sand- 
bank. The bishop, and his reverend and willing 
friends, Mr. Horace Waller and Mr. Scudamore, 
pulled with a will, as heartily as any. 

At Mbame's village they heard, to their great 
concera, that a slave party would shortly pass ; and 
soon a long file of fettered captives appeared march- 
ing along under black drivers, — who, however, no 
sooner caught sight of the English than they took 
to their heels, except one, who was caught and 
detained by a Makololo. On asking this man how 
he came by his slaves, he boldly said he had bought 
them ; but the slaves themselves denied this, and 
said they were taken prisoners in war. The slave- 
driver, watching his opportunity, fled after his 
iM-ethren into the woods ; and the explorers, finding 
themselves masters of the situation, cut the bonds of 
the eighty-four captives left in their hands, com- 
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in-ising men, women, and children, who were in the 
utmost surprise and delight at their release. One 
little child artlessly exclaimed, — 

" The others tied and starved us ; yon cut the 
ropes, and tell us to eat What sort of people are 
you ? where do you come from ? '* 

Two women had been shot the day before for 
trying to untie the thongs ; one woman's infant 
had had its brains knocked out because she could 
not carry it at the same time with her burden ; and 
a man was cut down with an axe because he had 
sunk from sheer fatigue. Well might the conscience- 
stricken drivers run off. 

A day or two afterwards, the explorers released 
fifty more slaves, though the experiment was some- 
what hazardous. 

Livingstone, perceiving that much good would not 
be done with the Pioneer, sent an order to England 
for a light steamer, in three sections, that should not 
draw more than three feet of water, at his own cost; 
and yet he was far from being a rich man. But he 
thought that such a steamer, well-manned, on Lake 
Nyassa, might eventually put down the slave-trade, 
which he detested more and more. Meanwhile, he 
resolved to have a light four-oared gig carried to 
the lake ; which was done in a month, and carried 
forty miles on men's shoulders. Livingstone and his 
companions sailed in it in September. 

Returning to their ship, they started down the 
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river for the Zambesi, in which the Pioneer arrived 
in January 1862. Nineteen days afterwards, 
Livingstone was surprised and excited by the ap- 
pearance of H.M.S. Oorgon, towing a brig — which 
proved to contain his brave, devoted wife, and some 
ladies of the missionary party, besides the steamer he 
had ordered for Lake Nyassa, at the cost of £6000. 
Mrs. Livingstone and the other ladies were naturally 
anxious to hasten to those whom their strong affec- 
tion had urged them to come so far to meet, and 
Captain Wilaon of the Oorgon had most kindly offered 
to take them up the river in the man-of-war's gig; 
but when they reached Chibisa's village, on the Shire, 
they were distressed to learn from the Makololo that 
good Bishop Mackenzie and Mr. Barrup were dead, 
and the two ladies who had come out to join them 
returned to the mouth of the Zambesi almost broken- 
hearted. 

Soon after, two more of the Universities* Mission 
party fell victims to the deadly climate, — Mr. Dick- 
inson and Mr. Scudamore. And last and saddest of 
all, at least to Livingstone, his dear Ma Robert, his 
faithful, exceUent wife, who had come out without 
his expecting her, to consult him, as she told Mr. 
Monk, on some domestic anxieties and on his own 
future, died at Shupanga House, on the Shire, on the 
27th of April With a bleeding heart her husband 
wrote thus of her, two days afterwards, to his valued 
friend, Sir Roderick Murchison :— 
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** Shtpasgjl, Hitzb Zambk, April i9, 186i, 

" My dear Sir Roderick Murchison, — ^With a 
sore, sore heart I write to tell you of the loss of my 
much-loved wife, whose form was laid in the grave 
yesterday morning. She died in Shupanga House 
on the evening of the 27th, after about seven days' 
illness. I must confess that this heavy stroke quite 
takes the heart out of me. Everything else that 
has happened only made me more determined to 
overcome ; but with this sad stroke I feel crushed 
and void of strengtL Only three short months of 
her society, after four years' separation ! I married 
her from love ; and the longer I lived with her, I 
loved her the more. A good wife, and a good, kind, 
brave-hearted mother was she, and deserved all the 
praises you bestowed on her at our parting dinner, 
for teaching her own and the native children too, at 
Kolobeng. 

" I try to bend to the blow as from our Heavenly 
Father, who orders all things for us. Some may 
afford to be stoical, but I should not be natural if I 
did not shed manv teal's over one who so deserved 
them. I never contemplated exposing her in the 
lowlands. I proposed that the N^^assa steamer 
should sail out, and, on reaching Rongone, cut Wood 
and steam up the river. This involved but a few 
days in the lowlands; but another plan was preferred. 
She — that is, the steamer — came to pieces in the brig. 
Gladly accepting the kind offer of Captain Wilson, 
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of H.M.S. Oorgon, to help us up to the Murchison 
Cataracts, we found, by a month's trial, that the state 
in which the engines were precluded from ascending 
the Shire with the pieces on board the Pioneer. 
We were forced to put her together at Shupanga; 
and we have been three months instead of three or 
four days down here. Had my plan been adhered 
to, — but why express useless regrets ? All had been 
done with the best intentions. But you must re- 
member how I hastened the first party away from 
the Delta, and, though I saved them, got abused for 
breaking the Sabbath. Then I prevented Bishop 
Mackenzie's party from landing at all till these same 
unhealthy months were past ; and no one perished, 
till the bishop came down to the unhealthy lowlands 
and died. 

" I shall do my duty still; but it is with a dark- 
ened horizon that I set about it. — Ever affectionately 
yours, David Livingstone." 

Though Livingstone was not a man to say nearly 
as much as he felt, he knew a brave man's best 
remedy for heavy afflictions was by nobly struggling 
on, to do good to others, and thus converting them 
into what Milton called " victorious agonies." 

After his last bitter tear on Ma Robert's grave, he 
continued to explore the great rivers. His friend 
Mr. Thornton, the geologist, died in his absence ; 
and Mr. Charles Livingstone and Dr. Kirk, after 
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suffering severely from the climate, returned home. 
Two months later, just as Livingstone was going to 
make use of his own steamer, the Lady Nyassa, which 
had cost him £6000, he was recalled from Africa hy 
Earl Russell. So he took the longest way round, 
which is said to be the shortest way . home, and 
navigated his steamer himself from Zanzibar to 
Bombay, a distance of more than two thousand five 
hundred miles. Here he disposed of the Lady 
Nyassa for only a third of what she had cost him, 
and placed the money in the hands of a banker, who 
afterwards failed. Losses try some people more than 
crosses ; but the more rubs finely-veined wood getfl^ 
the more its beauty is brought out 



CHAPTER XX. 
Livingstone's third expedition. 

"On, Stanley, on !**— Sib W. Scott. 




IVINGSTONE returned to England, and 
the account of what he had seen, felt, 
and thought during his late expedition 
so excited and warmed Sir Roderick 
Murchison, that he urged him to explore the unknown 
country between northern Nyassa and southern 
Tanganika. Livingstone hesitated. He was now 
no longer young, had become acquainted with grief, 
had lost almost all he had, and wished to provide 
for his family. Sir Roderick said heartily, " Leave 
that to me ; I will look after that ! " 

And so he would have done, no doubt, but he died 
before Livingstone did 1 However, his cheering as- 
surance heartened Livingstone for new toils and ad- 
ventures ; for he thoroughly trusted his good friend, 
— ^and besides, he liked the work itself 

There is a race of men — of Englishmen — distin- 
guished beyond almost all the world besides, — men 
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of education, position, courage, good-fellowship, high- 
rnindednesH ; quick of Hight, 8uro of aim, ready in re- 
HourccH, ricli in liealth, of iudoinitablo courage, — who 
Ijrave and Bcek danger because they like it, and like 
turning it to the l)enefit of mankind. 

Who would not be one of them ? Of this sort are 
thoHc who scale Alps, hunt for north-west passages, 
head forlorn hopes, explore unknown wilds, deliver 
captives. Of this sort were some of those who came 
across Livingstone in Africa, such as Mr. Oswell and 
Mi-. Webb of Newstea^l Abbey. 

(Jn Livingst(jno's second return to England, Mr. 
Weljb wannly pressed him to visit him, so he grate- 
fully went to Newstead; and in that charming place, 
replete with every l>eauty and comfort, with quiet 
when ho liked it, and with delightful intercourse 
when he likcwl it, ho wrote his second volume of 
travels, " The ZanilxjHi and its Tributaries," between 
August 18G4j and April 18G5. The room he oc- 
cui)ied at the time now goes by the name of "Living- 
stone's Room." To every visitor of any worth, it 
will henceforth be regarded with deep interest and 
reverence. 

When Livingstone had ended his book, — and it 
was a very serious matter to him to write one ; in 
fact, he said it was more troublesome than explora- 
tion, — he began to prepare for his third, and, as it 
];)roved, last expedition. A thousand pounds was 
given tf>wards its expenses by his generous friend. 
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Mr. James Young of Kelley, playfully called by 
Livingstone " Sir ParaflSne Young," because of his 
well-known discovery of paraffine. He will surely 
value the designation henceforth more than any other 
order of merit. 

How easy it is to learn to love one's friends' 
friends, when they have distinguished themselves by 
any good and fine deed ! The names of these bene- 
factors of Livingstone wiU henceforth be remembered 
and honoured by aU England, so to say ; that is, by 
all English, and foreigners too, capable of appreciating 
them. 

The British Government also subscribed five 
hundred pounds, and the Geographical Society a like 
sum, towards the enterprise ; and Earl Russell sent 
to inquire what remimeration Livingstone would wish 
for himself. He nobly replied, — 

" I need nothing for myself; but shall be amply 
rewarded if you stop the Portuguese slave-trade." 

Livingstone started from England on the 14th of 
August 1865, taking his daughter Agnes as far as 
Paris, and then proceeding by himself to Bombay. 
There he received friendly assistance from the 
Government, and also obtained from the Nassick 
School the services of some young liberated slaves, 
who had been educated there by the Rev. Mr. Price. 
Their names were Jacob Wainwright, Chuma, 
Wekotomi, Edward Gardner, Simon Price, &c. ; with 
some of whom, especially the first I have named, we 
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have recently become well acquainted. Besides 
these boys, Livingstone was supplied with several 
men ft«m the idand of Johanna, a Sepoy havadar. 
a few enlisted Sepoys, and some Wasawaheli 

On March 28, 1866, they crossed from 2ianzibar 
to the mainland of Africa, and at once started for 
the interior by way of the River Rovimia. Friends 
at a distance were on the tenter-hooks of expectation 
for news of him, which never came, till, after endur- 
ing suspense for months, they were startled and 
shocked by the appearance of one of the Johanna 
men, named Musa, at Zanzibar, who reported that 
Livingstone had been murdered on the shores of 
Lake Nyassa by a party of the Mazitu tribe. He 
said that the Sepoys had previously been discharged 
and sent home ill, and that the little remaining band 
of followers had been unable to protect their master, 
and were chiefly either dispersed or slain. 

Sir Roderick Murchison and many others refused 
to believe the truth of this tale ; and entreated our 
Qovemment to equip a boat expedition to Lake 
Nyassa to search into the facts. 

This expedition was put in command of Mr. Q. 
D. Young, warrant-oflScer, R.N., and Lieutenant 
Faulkner, I7th Lancers, and started from England 
for the Zambesi on June 11th. They put together 
a steel boat, made in sections, which they carried 
overland from Chibisa's village to the Upper Shire, 
up which they sailed for the Nyassa. None of the 
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natives knew anything of Livingstone's death ; they 
said he had gone forward in good health. The 
Sepoys had returned invalided from the effects of 
the climate — the havildar had died. The Johanna 
men appeared to have told lies for the sake of ob- 
taining their pay fi-om the consul 

The painful suspense occasioned in England by 
these fidse reports was relieved, though not till 1868, 
by letters received from Livingstone himself, which 
had been written as far back as February 1867, in 
which he said that he had been unable to send letters 
before, owing to the absence of caravans in the regions 
he was visiting. These letters must have been a 
great comfort to his affectionate and troubled family. 

In July 1868 he wrote again, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Bangweolo, and spoke of some 
wonderfrd explorations he had made south and south- 
west of Lake Tanganika. 

On May 30, 1869, he wrote a third time, from 
Ujiji, which contained the last news from him 
received up to July 1872. 

What harassing suspense ! So many rumours 
were afloat of his death in one way or another, that 
none knew what to believe, to hope, or to fear. 

Sir Roderick Murchison having stated that it was 
not the intention of the Royal Geographical Society 
to send out another expedition, the Americans very 
benevolently took it up ; and Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett, the young manager of the New York Herald, 
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by what may be almost called a stroke of genius, 
and a brilliant one too, conceived the idea of sending 
out just the right man for the task, in the person of 
Mr. Henry M. Stanley. 

This gentleman, who had the true spirit of adven- 
ture in him, was then in Spain, acting aa Mr. 
Bennett's travelling correspondent; and the way 
in which the business was first brought to pa^ 
is so well told in his own words, that it would be 
a pity to use any other, except in the way of 
abridgment. 

On the 16th of October 1869 he was at Madrid, 
fresh from the carnage of Valentia, when he received 
a telegram containing these words : 

" Come to Paris on important business." 

" Down came my pictures from the walls of my 
apartments on the second floor; into my trunks 
went my books and souvenirs; my clothes were 
hastily collected, some half-washed, some from the 
clothes-line half-dry : and after a couple of hours of 
hasty work, my portmanteaus were strapped up and 
labelled ' Paris.' 

"At three p.m. I was on my way, and did not 
arrive in Paris till the following night. I went 
straight to the Grand Hotel, and knocked at the 
door of Mr. Bennett's room. 

" ' Come in,' I heard a voice say. 
Entering, I found Mr. Bennett in bed. 
* Who are you V he asked. 
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' My name is Stanley/ I replied. 
* Ah, yes ! sit down. I have important business 
in hand for you Where do you think Living- 
stone is ? ' 

" ' I really do not know, sir !* 

" ' Well, I think he is alive, and that he can be 
found ; and I am going to send you to find him.* 

" * What 1 ' said I, ' do you really think I can 
find Dr. Livingstone? Do you mean me to go to 
Central Africa ? * 

" * Yes ; I mean that you should find him wherever 
he is, and get what news you can of him. And 
perhaps,' speaking thoughtfully and deliberately, 'the 
old man may be in want. [These young Americans 
thought him old at fifty-three.] Take enough vdth 
you to help him, should he require it. Of course 
you will act according to your own plans. Do what 
you think best ; BUT — -find Livingstone !'*' 

Expense seemed no object to this liberal young 
publisher : and the upshot was that Stanley was 
directed first to see the opening of the Suez Canal; 
visit Jerusalem, Constantinople, Persepolis, Bagdad, 
India; and a few other small matters, by which time 
Livingstone would probably have worked his way 
up to Zanzibar. " ' That is all. Good-night, and 
God be with you V " 

" ' Good-night, sir. What it is in the power of 
human nature to do, I will do ; and on such an 
errand as I go upon, God will be with me.' " 
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And so this energetic, spirited young man set out 
on his mission, in due time to accomplish it. With 
great modesty, Mr. Stanley states at the very outset 
that he was only Mr. James Gordon Bennett's salaried 
correspondent He engaged a clever mate, named 
Farquhar, on the voyage, and an Arab boy from 
Jerusalem as interpreter, and arrived at Zanzibar in 
January 1871. 

He supplied himself with stores of whatever he 
thought he should want, and hired a discharged mate 
named Shaw, and five men who had served under 
Captain Speke, and were known as Speke's " Faith- 
fuls." One of these was called Bombay, another 
Mabruki Bombay was made captain of the escort 
of native soldiera 

Stanley procured a large boat capable of carry- 
ing twenty men, and a smaller one that could 
comfortably hold six, with stores. But we have 
no intention of giving even a summary of this very 
interesting journey, full as it is of adventure ; and 
we must, therefore, go directly to the point — that 
is to say, to Ujiji — as fast as our pen can cany us, 
though the indefatigable Stanley did not reach it 
till November 1871, on the two hundred and 
thirty-sixth day after the departure from Bagamoyo, 
near Zanzibar. 

The first tidings had been unexpectedly received 
on November 2, from a caravan of travellers from 
the south-west of Lake Tanganika. Stanley asked 
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the news^ and thrilled on hearing that a white man 
had just arrived at Ujiji from Manyuema. 

" A white man ?" 

" Yes, a white man." 

" How is he dressed V* 

" Like you." 

" Is he young or old ?" 

*' Old. He has white hair on his face, and is 
sick." 

" Where does he come from ?" 

" From a very far country." 

" Was he ever here before ?" 
Yes ; he went away a long time ago." 
Hurrah 1 " thought Stanley to himself; " this is 
Livingstone ! He rauat be Livingstone ! We must 
march on quickly, lest he should go away." 

A few days' delay yet occurred, and he could 
hardly control his impatience. Meanwhile, he caught 
sight of a silvery gleam of the beautiful Lake 
Tanganika. They pressed forward rapidly. " On, 
Stanley, on 1" The looked-for hour was at hand. 

''Unftirl your flags and load your guns!" he 
cried. 

" We will, master ! we will !" 

" One, two, three — ^fire !" 

A volley from nearly fifty guns roared like a salute 
from a battery of artillery. It awakened Ujiji to 
the knowledge that a caravan was approaching ; but 
the American flag, held alofb by the gigantic Asmani, 
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whose face this day was one broad smile, puzzled 
them at first. A crowd speedily collected. Sud- 
denly a voice cried to Stanley, — 

'^ Good-morning, sir!" 

" Who are you ?" cried he, startled. 

" I am Susi, Dr. Livingstone's servant/* he re- 
plied, showing a gleaming row of white teeth as he 
smiled. 

" What I is Dr. Livingstone here ?" 

" Sure, sure, sir. Why, I leave him just now." 

" Good-morning, sir," said another voice. 

"HaUoI is this another?" 

" Yes, sir ; my name is Chumah, sir." 

" What I are you Chumah, the friend of Wek- 
otomi?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Run, Susi, and tell the doctor I am coming." 

Away darted Susi like a madman. 

Every minute the crowd was getting denser. Soon 
Susi came running back, to ask Stanley's name, and 
then off again. The doctor could scarcely under- 
stand it all Selim said excitedly to Stanley, "I 
see the doctor now, sir. Oh, what an old man I He 
has a white beard." And Stanley would gladly have 
stolen out of the men's sight for a little, to give 
vent to his feelings. His heart beat fast ; but he 
controlled himself, and walked down an avenue of 
living people to the man with the gray hair. He 
had found Livingstone ! 
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He perceived that he looked wearied and worn, 
had gi*ay whiskers and moustache, wore a blue 
cloth cap with a faded gold band round it, a red- 
sleeved waistcoat, and a pair of gray tweed trousers. 

Stanley could have run to him and embraced him, 
but mauvaise honte prevailed, in the presence of 
so many strangers ; so he took off his hat and 
said, — 

"Dr. Livingstone, I presume?" 

" Yes," said he, with a kind, cordial smile, lifting 
his hat. He knew nothing of what Stanley had 
gone through to find him. 

They grasped each other's hands. Stanley said, — 

" I thank God, doctor, I have been permitted to 
see you!" 

He replied, — " I am thankful that I am here to 
welcome you." 

Then they both turned towards his house ; the 
Arabs looking on, greatly interested and wondering. 
He pointed to his own seat under the simple ver- 
andah, or rather shed ; and when they were seated 
side by side, words flowed fast and fasCer. 

" How did you come here ? Where have you 
been all this long time ? The world believed you 
were dead !" And all the while, Stanley was gaz- 
ing earnestly and eagerly on that wonderful figure 
and face — every hair of his head and beard, every 
wrinkle on his skin, and the slightly wearied look 
he wore, were all imparting more and more know- 
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ledge of him — the knowledge he had been craving 
for ever since he heard those stirring vrords,— 
" Take what you want, but find Livingstone I" 
The Arabs rose up with a delicacy he approved, 
and left them to themselve& 




CHAPTER XXI. 

THE OLD AND THE YOUNG TRAVELLER. 

HERE was so much to recall and recapitu- 
late of the last four or five years' events, 
that they hardly knew where to begin 
or leave ofi; Stanley remembered that 
one of the Arabs who had just withdrawn was the 
father of a gallant young man who had fought 
beside him and afterwards fallen ; therefore he sent 
his man Bombay to talk to him. He also gave 
orders for his men's rations, and sent for the bearer 
of the famous letter-bag marked "Nov. 1, 1870," 
which was now delivered into Livingstone's hands 
three hundred and sixty-five days after it left Zanzi- 
bar! He kept it on his knee a little while, but 
soon opened it, and his face lighted up as he saw 
his children's letters. 

Then he asked for news. " No, doctor," said 
Stanley ; " read your letters first, which I am sure 
you must be impatient to do." 

"Ah," said he, "I have waited for them for 
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years, and have been taught patience. I surely 
may wait a Kttle longer. No ; tell me the general 
news. How is the world getting along ? " 

What strange things Stanley had to tell him! 
The Pacific Railroad completed — the election of 
President Grant — the Spanish Revolution — the 
Danish War — the war between Germany and France 
—Napoleon prisoner at Wilhelmshohe— his dynasty 
extinguished by Bismarck and Von Moltke ! What 
man could have exaggerated these facts ? 

Meanwhile, soon after the Arabs had departed, 
tokens of their good-will appeared, in a dish of hot 
hashed-meat cakes and a curried chicken from one 
of them, and a dish of stewed goat-meat and rice 
from another. This reminded Stanley of a bottle 
of Sillery champagne which he had brought all the 
way in the hope of this very occasion ; and send- 
ing his boy Selim for it and for two small silver 
goblets, he drank a small quantity of it himself 
after handing a goblet brimful to the doctor, saying, 
" Dr. Livingstone, to your very good health, sir I " 
" And to yours," Livingstone returned smilingly. 
And then they continued talking and talking, and 
eating whatever was brought them, and talking 
again, through the rest of the afternoon ; while now 
and then Halimah the cook popped her head in, to 
be sure that her master was doing justice to her 
merits, because, till this other white man had dropped 
in, he could hardly eat anything. They could hear 
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her tongiie rolling off a tremendous quantity of 
chatter to the curious crowds who were looking in 
on her ; and Livingstone told of her faithful services 
amid his difficulties and distresses. When he reached 
Ujiji, he had been told that all his goods had been 
sold ! — and he was reduced to poverty. He had 
had a weakening attack of illness, also^ and his 
condition was most deplorable. But the cheer- 
ing events of this day had already made him 
stronger and better, and his appetite had returned 
to him. 

While the dark shades of night stole over the 
grove of palms in the distance, and they listened, 
with hearts full of gratitude to the great Giver of 
good and Dispenser of all happiness, to the sonorous 
thunder of the surf of Lake Tanganika, theh- minds 
were yet busy upon the remarkable events of the 
day, when Stanley remembered that Livingstone 
had not yet read his letters, and said he would not 
keep him up any longer. 

" Well," said he, " it is getting late, and I wiU 
see what my friends say— good-night." 

Stanley went to bed supremely happy. Next 
morning he woke up with a start, and could not 
think, at jBrst, where he was ; but soon remembered, 
and went out into the verandah. 

"HaUo, doctor! you up already? I hope you 
have slept well." 

" Good-morning, Mr. Stanley. I am glad to see 
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you. I sat up lato reading my letters — they brought 
me good and bad news. Sit down," 

He made room for him by his side. 

" Yes, many of my friends are dead. My eldest 
son has met with a bad accident — that is^ my boy 
Tom. My second son Oswell is at college, studying 
medicine, and is doing well, I am told* Agnes, my 
eldest daughter, has been enjoying herself in a yacht 
Sir Roderick also is well, and hopes soon to see me. 
You have brought me quite a budget" 

" I daresay you wonder," said Stanley presently, 
'* why I came here?" 

" It is true," he replied. " At first I thought 
you an emissary of the French Government, in place 
of Lieutenant Le Saint, who died near Gondokoro. 
I really believed you were some French officer, till 
I saw the American flag : and, to tell you the truth, 
I was rather glad it was so, because I could not 
have talked to him in French ; and if he did not 
know English, we should have been a pretty pair 
of white men in Ujiji. I did not like to ask you 
yesterday, because I thought it was none of my 
business." 

** Well," said Stanley laughing, " for your sake I 
am glad I am an American, and not a Frenchman, 
and that we can understand each other perfectly. 
But, seriously, don't be frightened when I tell you 
that I have come — after you^ 

" After me ? " 
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"Yes. You have heard of the New York 
Herald i '* 

" Oh, who has not heard of that newspaper ? " 

Mr. Stanley then explained to him how he had 
been commissioned to hunt for him by the son of 
the proprietor ; and Livingstone expressed his hearty 
thanks for the seasonable assistance, adding, — 

" You have just come at the proper time ; for I 
was beginning to think I should have to beg from 
the Arabs. That fellow Sherif has robbed me of all 
I wish I could embody my thanks to Mr. Bennett 
in suitable words ; and if I fail to do so, do not, I 
beg of you, believe me the less grateful.*' 

" And now, doctor, having disposed of this little 
affair, Ferajji shaU bring breakfast, if you have no 
objection.'* 

"You have given me an appetite," said he. 
"Halimah is my cook, but she never can tell the 
diflFerence between tea and coffee." 

Ferajji (Stanley's cook) was, as usual, ready with 
excellent tea, and a dish of smoking hot tea-cakes 
— " dampers," as Dr. Livingstone called them. 

When Stanley heard from Livingstone's own lips 
the tale of all his trials, he thought he had never 
before been called on to record so moving a history. 
He could not help recognizing the hand of Provi- 
dence in guiding him elsewhere at first; since, had 
he started immediately on the search mission, he 
probably would have missed Livingstone. 
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The days came and went peacefully and happily 
under the palms of UjijL Livingstone improved in 
health and spirits daily. His enthusiasm was re- 
stored, and compelled him to wish to be up and 
doing. But what was he to do, with only five men 
and iifleen or twenty cloths ? 

" Have you yet seen the northern head of the 
Tanganika ? " said Stanley one day to him. 

" No ; I did try to go there, but the Wajiji were 
doing their best to fleece me ; and I had not much 
cloth. I have not the least doubt, myself, that this 
lake is the Upper Tanganika, and that the Albert 
Nyanza of Baker is the Lower Tanganika^ con- 
nected with it by a river flowing from the upper to 
the lower." 

" Well, if I were you, doctor, I should explore it 
before leaving Ujiji, and settle the doubts on the 
subject The Royal Geographical Society attach 
much importance to it, and think you are the only 
man who can settle it If I can be of any use, 
command me. Though I did not come out as an 
explorer, I have a good deal of curiosity on the subject, 
and should be willing to accompany you. I have 
about twenty men who understand rowing ; plenty 
of guns, cloth, and beads ; and if we can get a canoe 
from the Arabs, we can manage the thing perfectly." 

" Oh, we can get a canoe from Sayd bin Majid. 
He has been very kind to me ; and if ever there 
was an Arab gentleman, he is one." 
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" It is settled then, is it, that we go ? " 

" I am ready whenever you are/' 

Stanley was learning to know and love Living-* 
stone more and more every day. Now that he was 
restored to health, he did not look older than fifty. 
His eyes were hazel, and bright as a hawk's. His 
hair had a brownish colour yet, though streaked 
with gray ; and he shaved his chin daily. His 
whiskers and moustache were gray. He had a firm 
but heavy tread, like that of a tired man. In dress, 
he was scrupulously clean. He had a fimd of quiet 
humour ; and in temper was as near an angel as any 
man he ever knew. His laugh was infectious in its 
merriment. His face lighted up with fun. 

Another remarkable thing was his retentive 
memory. He could recite long passages and detached 
poems from Byron, Bums, Tennyson, Longfellow, 
and others. His religion was not surface ; it was 
a constant, earnest, sincere principle of action. It 
exhibited in him its loveliest features ; and governed 
his conduct, not only towards his servants, but the 
natives, the bigoted Mohammedans — all who came 
near him. It made him the most compassionable 
of men and indulgent of masters. 

His gentleness never forsook him ; his hopefulness 
never deserted him. No harassing anxieties, no long 
separation from those he loved, could make him com- 
plain. Stanley observed that imiversal respect was 
paid to him. Even the Mohammedans never passed 
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his house without looking in to pay their respects to 
him, and to say, " The blessing of God be upon yoa" 

Every Sunday morning he gathered his little 
flock about him, and prayed and read a chapter of 
the Bible in a natural and sincere tone, and after- 
wards delivered to them a short address in the 
Eisawahali language about the subject read to them, 
which they heard with interest and attention. 

Stanley asked Livingstone if he did not feel a 
desire sometimes to revisit his country and take a 
little rest after his six years' explorations. He 
replied, — 

" I should very much like to go home and see my 
children, but I cannot bring my heart to abandon 
the task I have undertaken when it is so nearly 
completed. It only requires six or seven months 
more to trace the true source that I have discovered. 

Why should I go home before my task is 

ended, when I can very well do it now V 

Sayd bin Majid having very kindly lent his canoe^ 
they started on the cruise in about a week. Living- 
stone had hired two Wajiji guides, and his intention 
was to visit the head of the lake and ascertain 
whether the Rusizi River flowed into or out of it ; 
then, after their return, to accompany Stanley to 
Unyanyembi, receive his goods lying there, and 
wait there while Stanley hurried back to the coast, 
organized a new expedition of faithful men, well- 
armed, and sent them to him with whatever he wanted. 
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Their cruise was diversified by illness. First, 
Livingstone was out of order, but soon in serviceable 
condition again ; and they had friendly treatment 
from the first natives they met on shore. After- 
wards they fell in with some who had never before 
seen a white man, and were distrustful of them. 
They first heard that the Rusizi flowed out of the 
lake, and then were told just the reverse. They 
must see for themselves. 

Then Stanley was struck down by fever ; and in 
the intervaJfl between agony and unconsciousness, 
found that Livingstone was attending him like a 
father. 

When they were able to resume their cruise, they 
proceeded. The head of Tanganika was indented 
with seven broad bays : the third of these formed 
the western side of the fourth bay, at the head of 
which was the delta of the BusizL Towards its 
principal mouth the water was six feet deep. 
The current was very sluggish, not more than half 
a mile an hour. Though two pairs of eyes were on 
the look-out, they could not see the main channel 
till they were within two hundred yards of it ; and 
then only by watching by what outlet the fishing 
canoes came out. Inviting one of these to precede 
them, a small flotilla of others joined them from 
sheer curiosity. In a few minutes they were 
ascending the stream, which was veiy rapid, about 
two yards wide, and not more than two feet deep. 
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They ascended it about half a mile, the current 
being very strong; quite enough to observe the 
nature of the stream at its mouth. It widened, and 
spread into a multitude of channels, and had the 
appearance of a swamp. They had now examined 
each of its three mouths, and settled all doubts as to 
whether the Rusizi flowed out or in. " The ques- 
tion," says Stanley, ** was answered for ever." 

Livingstone still thought the Tanganika Lake 
must have an outlet of its own somewhere ; but that 
it was Tiot the RusizL 

Their task was now done ; but dangers threatened 
their letum. They resiuned their voyage on Decem- 
ber 9, and thought some people on the opposite 
shore seemed watching them, but did not suspect 
them of hostile intentions. In the morning, while 
Stanley was sleeping, one of his men cried out, — 

'' Master, master ! get up, quick ! Here is a fight 
going to begin !" 

Stanley started up and seizMxl his revolver : a 
noisy dispute was going on between his people and 
a vindictive-looking set of natives. Livingstone 
was nowhere to be seen. 

"Wliere is the doctor?" 

" Ho has gone over that hilL" 

" Anybody with him V* 

" Susi and Chumah." 

" Send off two men to warn him." 

But just at that moment Livingstone appeared on 
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the brow of the hill, looking down on the disturb- 
ance in a serio-comic manner. In fact, it was a 
drunken freak of a neighbouring chief and his son, 
that had nearly led to bloodshed, but which Living- 
stone, in his gentle, good-tempered way, contrived 
soon to appease. 

When the troublesome visitors were got rid of, 
the party re-embarked, and after seven hours' pull 
Ujiji was before them. They had traversed three 
hundred miles of water in twenty-eight days, and 
accomplished their object. They felt quite at home 
when they sat down again on Stanley's black bear- 
skin and Persian carpet, resting their backs against 
the wall and sipping their coffee, after what Living- 
stone called their "picnic.** The old mud-walls 
and bare rafters were endeared to Stanley, by their 
having been the scene of his acquaintance with the 
friend for whom his admiration aud attachment were 
constantly increasing. Soon Livingstone began 
writing to his numerous friends, and continuing his 
entries in his enormous Letts*s Diary. 

Again Stanley was attacked with fever; but 
recovered just in time for Christmas-day, on which 
honoured festival he made it his business and delight 
to superintend the feast prepared by Ferajji. Fat 
sheep, goats, fish, sweet potatoes, cream, eggs, &c., 
were ready to his hand, though the roast meat came 
to grief, and the custard was burned. Good fellow- 
ship was the best sauce ! 
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On December 27, Stanley bade farewell to Ujiji, 
and with Livingstone began to descend the lake on 
their way to Unyanyembe. Livingstone led the 
way in Sayd's boat, with the British flag on a bam- 
boo ; while Stanley sailed under the American stars 
and stripes. Livingstone's journey seems to have 
been taken greatly out of kindness to see Stanley 
thus far in safety ; and the young man was again 
attacked by fever on the road. 

One evening Livingstone told him the sad story 
of his eldest son Robert — from whom Mrs. Living- 
stone had derived her pet name of Ma Robert When 
accompanying his mother to England, he had been 
put under charge of a tutor ; but when about eighteen 
years of age he became restless, left Scotland, and 
sailed for Natal, hoping to reach his &ther. Dis- 
appointed in this, he went to New York and entered 
the Northern Army — changing his name to Rupert 
Vincent — and died of wounds bravely received in 
the cause of liberty before Richmond. 

Arriving at Unyanyembe, Stanley learned with 
regret that his man Shaw had died thera They 
found many packets of interesting letters awaiting 
them, besides newspapers. Punch, &c. Here Stanley 
had seventy-four loads of goods, which were to be 
handed over to Livingstone. There seems to have 
been a good deal of robbery and spoliation ; but still 
Livingstone received four years' supplies for barter, 
and many useful things. He gave Stanley a list of 
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the only things he now wished for : a few tins of 
American flour, soda crackers, preserves, sardines, 
sahnon, tea, needles and thread, envelopes, almanacs, 
a blank journal, &;a Stanley was also to engage 
for him fifty free men armed with gun and hatchet, 
to be under his orders, and go wherever he chose ; 
also bullets, flints, and gunpowder. 

They had many last words. March 13th was 
the last of Stanley's stay. It cost him many a 
pang. At breakfast he could not eat. At last came 
the inevitable order, — 

" Lift the flag, and — march !" 

They walked side by side. The men raised a 
song. Stanley cast long, earnest looks at Living- 
stone. 

*' Now, my dear doctor — ^the best of friends must 
part." 

"Well, I will say this, — ^you have done for me 
what few men could do. I am grateful for it. God 
guide you home safe, and bless you, my friend V 

" And may God bring you safe back to us all, my 
dear friend ! FarewelL" 

" Farewell" 

They wrung each other's hands. Stanley was 
overcome, and turned away. He cried quickly to 
his men — 

"March 1 Why do you stop ? Go on !*' 




CHAPTER XXIL 

Stanley's keturn after fultilling his mission. 

HERE cannot be a doubt that intercourse 
with a young, fresh, sympathizing mind 
like Stanley's — sent, too, on such an 
errand of benevolence ! — for more than 
four months, had the most salutary effect on the 
worn traveller, and refitted him more than almost 
anything else could have done for what still lay 
before him. 

About the very time that Stanley found Living- 
stone — which was in November 1871 — Sir Roderick 
Murchison died of paralysis. But Livingstone was 
spared the pain of ever knowing that ; and as soon 
as he had taken leave of his yoimg champion, he 
began a letter to his old friend and patron, which, 
though he was never to receive it, has quite recently 
reached England, and in part been given to the 
public. It is dated March 13, 1872, — and tells of 
"the worry, thwarting, and baffling" he had endured 
in trying to prosecute his researches ; how ill some 
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of the men had behaved, and how shamefully his 
goods had been plimdereA He says : " I had to 
wait in misery, till Mr. Stanley came and proved the 
good Samaritan." 

The loss of letters is also spoken of with great 
regret by him. He afterwards adds : " Now I am 
all right. I have abundant supplies of all I need to 
finish my work. I feel quite exhilarated by the 
prospect of starting back as soon as Mr. Stanley can 
send me fifty fi:ee men fi:om the coast. When Zan- 
zibar failed me so miserably, I only sat down at 
Ujiji till I should become strong, and then work my 
way down to Mteza. I am now strong and well, 
and thankful, and only wish to be let alone, and 
finish by the rediscovery of the ancient fountains. 

In 's letter, he talks hazily about Tanganika, 

and my going home from being tired, and the work 
being finished by another. You will remember that 
I recommended him for the task, and that he would 
not accept it from you without a good salary, and 
something to faU upon afterwards. I went unsal- 
aried ; the sole hope I had was the statement of 
yours, of March 13, 1866: 'Do your work, and 
leave pecuniary matters to Young and me.' I have 
been tii'ed often, and begun again. I have done it 
all on foot, except in eight days' iUness with pneu- 
monia, and the trip down Tanganika 

" I earnestly hope you will be so far recovered 
when this reaches you as to live in comfort, though 
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not in the untiring activity of earlier yeara The 
news of our dear Lady Murchison's departure fiUed 
me with sincere sorrow. Had I known that she 
kindly remembered me in her prayers, it would have 
been a source of great encouragement. I often 
thought that Admiral Washington and Admiral 
Beaufort looked down from their abodes of bliss, to 
which she has gone, with approbation. Sir Francis's 
words to the Arctic explorers, that ' they were go- 
ing on discovery, and not on survey,' have been a 
guide to me ; and I am in hopes that, in addition to 
discovery, my disclosures may lead to the suppres- 
sion of the east coast slave-trade by Banian British 
subjecta If the good Lord of all grants me this, I 
shall never grudge the time and trouble I have en- 
dured. I pray that his blessing may descend on 
you according to your need, and am, &a, 

"David Livingstone." 

" P. 5. — Mr. Stanley will be at the Langham Place 
Hotel when this reaches you; attentions to him and 
to James Gordon Bennett will gratify me. Agnes 
will keep my London box and my Journal, which I 
send home sealed, by Mr. Stanley. D. L." 

After having travelled seven hundred and fifty 
miles in company with Livingstone during his short 
but memorable visit to him, Stanley pursued his 
journey to the coast as expeditiously as circum- 
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stances permitted, and reached Zanzibar on May 7, 
1872. After their parting, Livingstone remained 
behind with the five faithful followers who had 
served him so well for the last six years, — ^namely, 
Susi, his confidential servant ; Chumah and Edward 
Gardner, both from Nassick School ; Hamoydah, re- 
leased from slavery on the Zambesi ; and Halimah, 
the cook, who was Hamoydah's wife. 

Meanwhile, in January 1872, the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society— knowing nothing, of course, of 
the American Relief Expedition — invited public 
subscriptions to one of their own, that his own 
countrymen might go forth and find Livingstone; 
which was very readily and generously responded 

between £6000 and £6000, an expedition was 
equipped, and despatched as soon as possible, — that 
is, on the 7th of February, under the command of 
Lieutenant Dawson, Lieutenant Henn, and Mr. 
Oswell Livingstone, son of the great traveller. 

Accordingly, this excellently thought of expedi- 
tion, though a little too late, arrived at Zanzibar, 
just before Stanley returned to it, after having 
achieved the very object it was designed for. Ar- 
riving at Bagamoyo, imder his tattered but honoured 
banner of the stars and stripes^ with the pleasing 
knowledge of having accomplished his object, ho 
beheld, on the steps of a large white house, a white 
man in white flannels and helmet similar to his own. 
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As he walked up towards him, the other came for- 
ward to meet him and greet him most cordially, 
with much hand shaking, and invited him in, 
impetuously exclaiming, — "I congratulate you on 
your splendid success ! '* Who should this be but 
Lieutenant Henn, who had gallantly come out from 
England as one of the new relief expedition! Of 
course, they were friends in an instant, though it 
required all Lieutenant Hennas good humour— of 
which he possessed plenty — to own cheerfully that 
the wind had been taken out of his own sails by 
a readier and more fortimate man. The first chief. 
Lieutenant Dawson, had resigned as soon as be 
found that Stanley had found Livingstone, so that 
only Lieutenant Henn and Mr. Oswell Livingstone 
remained, 

"Is Mr. Oswell Livingstone here?" cried Stanley, 
in considerable surprise. 

" Yes ; he will be here directly." 

" What are you going to do now ? " 

"I don't think it worth my while to go now. 
Since you have relieved him, I do not see the use 
of my going. Do you ? " 

"Well, that depends. You know your own 
orders best. If you have simply come to find and 
relieve him, I can tell you truly he is found and 
relieved, and that he wants nothing more than a few 
canned meats, and some other little things, which I 
daresay you have not got. I have his list in his 
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own handwriting with me. But his son must 
go anyhow, and I can get men easily enough for 
him." 

At this time, in walked a slight young gentleman, 
with fair complexion, light hair, and dark lustrous 
eyes, who was Mr. Oswell Livingstone. He was 
very like his father, and had a quiet resolution 
about him that spoke well for his chai-acter. 

" I was telling Lieutenant Henn," said Stanley, 
after the first cordial greetings, "that whether he 
goes or not, you must go to your father, Mr. Living- 
stone." 

"Oh, I mean to go." 

" Yes ; that's right. I will furnish you with 
men, and what stores your father needs. My men 
will take you to Unyanyembe without any further 
difficulty. They know the road, and that is a great 
advantage. They know how to deal with the negro 
chiefs, and you will have no need to trouble your 
head about them, but march. The great thing that 
is required is speed. Your father will be waiting 
for the things." 

" I will march fast enough, if that is all." 

" Oh, they will be going up light, and they can 
easily make long marches." 

Stanley enjoyed a good night in a comfoi-table 
bed, with a great feeling of relief that his mission 
was ended. 

Next day, the passage-boat came into harbour 

(*61) 17 
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which was to take him and his men across to 
Zanzibar, and warm were the greetings awaiting 
them. The consul* s reception of Stanley was most 
friendly ; and Lieutenant Dawson called on him^ to 
explain how he came to resign. Next day he had 
friendly visits from Dr. Kirk and Bishop Tozer. 
'Every one told him he was much changed in appear- 
ance; he was emaciated, and his hair had turned 

gray. 

He now busied himself in settling with his men, 
and engaging twenty of them to return to Dr. 
Livingstone. The morning after his arrival, Lieu- 
tenant Henn had formally resigned, and the expedi- 
tion was from this time in the hands of Mr. Oswell 
Livingstone, who thought it best to sell all the 
stores but those that would be useful to his &ther. 
What was wanted to make up the full complement 
were purchased by Stanley out of the money ad- 
vanced by Mr. Oswell Livingstone. The fifty guns 
required were furnished out of the stores of the 
English expedition, as well as the ammunition, cloth, 
&c. Mr. Oswell Livingstone exei*ted himself strenu- 
ously in the interests of his father, and handed over, 
to be packed for him, the writing materials, alma- 
nacs, &c. 

After all, he thought it best not to take charge 
of the expedition ; and Stanley therefore did the 
best in his power to supply his place by engaging 
a young Arab who seemed honest and able. He 
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also obtained, through the American consuFs assist- 
ance, the services of Johari, the chief dragoman of 
the American consulate, whom he charged with the 
conduct of the party across the inundated plain of 
the Kingana, and who was enjoined on no account 
to return till the expedition was started thence on 
its onward march. 

The men he had now engaged Tor Dr. Livingstone's 
service were fifty-seven in all ; and he addressed those 
of them who had been his late companions, saying, — 
" You are now about to return to Unyanyembe to 
the ' great master.' You know him ; you know 
he is a good man, and has a kind heart. He is 
different from me ; he will not beat you, as I have 
done. But you know I have rewarded you all; how, 
when you behaved yourselves well, I was your 
friend. I gave you plenty to eat, and plenty to 
wear. When you were sick, I looked after you. 
If I was so good to you, the ' great master ' will be 
much more so. He has a pleasant voice, and speaks 
kindly. When did you ever see him lift his hand 
against an offender ? When you were wicked, he 
did not speak to you in anger ; he spoke to you in 
tones of sorrow. Now, will you promise me you 
will follow him, do what he tells you, obey him in 
aU things, and not desert him ? " 

They all cried fervently, " We will, we will, my 
master!" 

" Let me shake hands with you all before you go, 
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and we part for ever.*' And a vigorous shake was 
exchanged with each maa 

In a short time he marched them out into the 
street, and to the beach ; saw them all on boards — 
and the vessel sped on her way to Bagamoyo. He 
felt strangely lonely as his late comrades disappeared. 
His next object was to prepare for his own voyage 
to England. At Marseilles ho learned from an 
American friend how highly his countrymen at 
home regarded the conduct and results of his relief 
(expedition ; but it was not till he arrived in Eng- 
land that he realized it. 

Doubtless the sympathy and praise of his own 
countrymen were dearer to him than any other ; 
but Americans set due value on any well-earned 
recognition of their bravery and benevolence by the 
mother country. And as Stanley is quick-feeling, 
and as prompt to enjoy and acknowledge true 
kindness as to resent the reverse, we may be sure 
the way he was welcomed and cheered here by 
the general voice was pleasant and acceptable to 
him, still more when it was endorsed by our be- 
loved Queen's grateful and gracious expression of 
her thanks and the reward of merit she bestowed 
on him. 

Lord Granville's letter, conveying Her Majest/s 
message, commending "the prudence and zeal he 
had displayed in opening a communication with 
Dr. Livingstone, and relieving her from the anxiety 
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which, in common with her subjects, she had felt in 
regard to that distinguished traveller," — accompanied 
by a beautiful and valuable gold snuff-box set with 
brilliants, — will ever be treasured by him, he says, as 
among the pleasantest results of his undertaking.* 



• " 



How I Foimd Livingstone/ concluding chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE CLOSING SCENE. 

HE tale now runs downhill to its end. 
Stanley had sent fifty-seven men and 
boys to Livingstone on 7th May 1872, 
among whom were Chowperah, Mabruki, 
and Khamisi ; and the Nassick boys Majwara, 
Jacob Wainwright, and his brother John Wain- 
wright. These all an-ived safely at Unyanyembe 
about the middle of July, having conducted them- 
selves remarkably well by the way. Livingstone 
was patiently waiting for them, and started a few 
days aftei'wards — namely, on August 2nd — with 
his party, now numbering eighty with himself and 
home-servants, and with stores intended to last for 
three years. He left Unyanyembe for Lunda in a 
south-westerly direction. 

After reaching Mpoka, the way would be all new 
ground to European travellei-s. From thence he is 
at present supposed to have passed through Ufipa, 
Wemba, Liemba, Mamuga, and so to Lunda and Lake 
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Bangweolo. Beyond this, at present, we know no- 
thing. But even while I write, Susi and Chumah 
have arrived in England, and perhaps have already 
cleared up much we want to know about. 

Meanwhile, another relief expedition, under the 
command of Lieutenant Cameron, R.N., Lieutenant 
Murphy, R.A., and Dr. Dillon, R.N., to whom was 
shortly added young Mr. Robert Moffat, nephew of 
Dr. Livingstone, amved at Zanzibar, under the 
auspices of Sir Bartle Frere, on the 9th of February 
1873. They were fully equipped with supplies, 
and their advance caravan started early in April 
from Bagamoyo for the interior. But in May the 
melancholy news was received of the death of young 
Robert Moffat near a place called Simbo. 

The remaining members of the expedition reached 
Unyanyembe about the middle of September, only 
to receive the sad, sad news of 'the heroic Living- 
stone's death from the lips of his faithful Chumah, 
who had been sent forward in advance to catch the 
fiiist caravan to Zanzibar. 

It appears that, during the interval of which 
we have no complete narrative, Livingstone wrote 
several letters full of cheerfulness and graphic de- 
tails, passages of which have recently been published, 
and bring him very vividly before us. Warmly 
grateful to Mr. James Gordon Bennett for the aid 
so opportunely afforded, he rightly thought he could 
not do better than make the only return in his power 
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by writing fresh accounts of the scenes with which 
he was making acquaintance. First we have these 
pasHages to Mr. Stanley from Lake Bangweolo, 
saying : — 

*'My dear Stanley, — I wrote hurriedly to 
you when on the eve of starting from Unyanyembe ; 
and the mind being occupied by all the little worries 
incidental to the starting of the caravan, I felt, and 
still feel, that I had not expressed half the grati- 
tude that wells up in my heart for all the kind ser- 
vices you have rendered to me. I am also devoutly 
thankful to the loving Father above for helping you 
through all your masika* toils, and bringing you 
safely to Zanzibar with your energies unimpaired, 
and with a desire to exert yourself to the utmost 
in securing all the men and goods for this my con- 
cluding trip. 

** I am perpetually reminded that I owe a great 
deal to you for the men you sent. With one ex- 
ception, the party is working like a machine. I 
give my orders to Manwa Sera" (the dragoman), 
** and never need to repeat them. I parted with 
' the Arab sent without any disagreement. I there- 
fore let him go, and made Manwa Sera, Chowpera, 
and Susi» heads of departments, at twenty dollars, if 
they gave satisfactioa Majwara has behaved per- 
fectly — but slow ! slow ! — and keeps your fine silver 

* Rainy mcmoil 
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teapot, spoons, and knives as bright as if he were 
an English butler ; gets a cup of coffee at 5 A.M., or 
sooner, if I don't advise him to lie down again ; 
walks at the head of the caravan aa drummer — this 
instrument being the African sign of peace, as well 
as of war. He objected at first to the office, be- 
cause the drum had not been bought by either you 
or me. Some reasons are profound ; this may be 
one of them. 

" The fruits, fish, pork, biscuits, fowl, were 
selected far better than I could have done it. No 
golden syrup could be found, or you would have 
sent it. The tea very nicely secured. Your wish 
for joy of the plum-pudding was fulfilled, though it 
would have been better had we been nearer Cham- 
bezi, where we spent Christmas, to enjoy it." 

This seems to show the date of the letter to be 
after Christmas 1872. After some more details 
about the stores, he observes: — 

''The Chambezi was crossed long ago by the 
Portuguese, who have thus the merit of its dis- 
covery in modem times. The similarity of names 
led to its being put down in maps as Zambesi 
(eastern branch), and I rather stupidly took this as 
authority. Hence, my first crossing it was as fruit- 
less as that of the Portuguese. 

"The Cazembe who was lately killed was the 
first who gave me a hint that Chambezi was one of 
a chain of rivers and lakes that probably forms the 
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Nile ; but he did it in rather a bantering style, 
that led mc to go back to the head-waters again 
and see that it was not the mere * chaff' of a mighty 
potentate." The continuation of this letter may be 
found in the Times of April 7, of this present year, 
1874. 

To Mr. J. 0. Bennett he wrote an entertaining 
account of Chitimbwa's village, which is now ad- 
ditionally interesting to us from having been near 
the spot where he breathed his last. The following 
extract will serve as a sample : — 

"At a spot some eighty miles south-west of the 
south end of Tanganika stands the stockaded village 
of the chief Chitimbwa. A war had commenced 
between a paHy of Arabs, numbering six hundred 
guns, and the chief of the district west of Chitimbwa, 
when I was at the south end of the lake. The 
Arabs, hearing that an Englishman was in the 
country, naturally inquired who he was ; and the 
natives, fearing that mischief was intended, posi- 
tively denied that they had ever seen him. They 
then strongly advised me to take refuge on an 
isolated island ; but not explaining their reasons, I 
am sorry to think that I suspected them of a de- 
sign to make me a prisoner, which they could easily 
liave done by removing the canoes. They after- 
wards told me how they had cheated the Arabs 
and saved me from harm. 
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"The end of the lake is in a deep, cup-like cavity, 
with sides running sheer down at some places two 
thousand feet into the water. The rocks, of red 
clay schist, crop out among the sylvan vegetation ; 
and here and there pretty cascades leap down the 
precipices, forming a landscape of surpassing beauty. 
Herds of elephants, buffaloes, and antelopes enliven 
the scene, and, with the stockaded villages em- 
bowered in palms along the shores of the peaceful 
waters, realize the idea of Xenophon's Paradise. 

"When about to leave the village of Pambetti 
down there, the chief *s wife came forward and said 
to her husband — the crowd looking on at us pack- 
ing up our things, — * Why do you allow this 
man to go away ? He will certainly fall into the 
hands of the Mazitu; and yet you know it, and are 
silent.' On inquiry, it appeared certain that these 
marauders were then actually plundering the villages 
up above the precipices at the foot of which we sat. 
We waited six days, and the villagers kept watch 
all the time, looking out for the enemy. When we 
did at last ascend, we saw the well-known lines of 
march of the Mazitu, straight as arrows through the 
country, without any regard to the native paths ; 
and in the details of their plundering — ^for in this case 
there was no bloodshed — we found that the really 
benevolent lady possessed accurate information.** 

Three times, he says, he was so " pigheaded " as 
to suspect kind and faithful natives wrongfully. 
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and thinks it may have been owing to the irrita- 
tion produced in him by fever ; and that the same 
cause may have prevented other travellei*s, some- 
times, from being able to say a civil word about the 
natives. Or if they are not always free from blame, 
are we so ? The tone which we commonly affect is 
that of infinite superiority, and it is nauseous to see 
it continually cropping out. 

Travelling sixty miles forward, they hoard of an 
Arab camp twenty miles yet further, where they 
went for news ; and their reception was extremely 
kind — quite of a better stamp. Chitimbwa, the 
chief, had a stockaded village, which Livingstone 
visited several times. He was an elderly man, and 
had several wives, who were well-behaved and in- 
dustrious. He describes their domestic economy, 
farming operations, fee, and says they manage many 
things with more common sense and cleverness than 
is generally supposed. The following is a pretty 
glimpse of their rural life : — 

*' The mother works away vigorously with her 
hoe, often adding new patches of virgin land to that 
already under cultivation. The children help by 
removing weeds and gi'ass, which she has uprooted 
into heaps to be dried and burned. They seem to 
know and watch every plant in the field. It is all 
their own ; no one is stinted as to the land they 
may cultivate. The more tluy plant, the more 
they have to eat and to spare. 
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'* In some parts of Africa, the labour falls almost 
exclusively on the women. It was not so here, nor 
is it generally in Central Africa ; indeed, the women 
have often the upper hand. The clearances, by law 
and custom, were the work of the men ; the weed- 
ing was the work of the whole family, and so was 
the reaping. The little girls were nureing baby 
imder the shade of a watch-house, perched on the 
tops of a number of stakes, about twelve or fourteen 
feet high ; and to this the family adjourns when the 
doura is in ear, to scare away the birds by day and 
antelopes by night. About eleven A.M., the sun 
becomes too hot for comfortable work, and all come 
under the shade of the lofty watch-tower, or a tree 
left for the purpose. Mamma serves out the pottage, 
now thoroughly cooked, by placing a portion into 
each pair of hands. It is bad manners here to 
receive any gift in but one hand. They eat it with 
keen appetites, and with so much relish, that for 
ever afterwards they think that to eat with one 
hand is Car nicer than with a spoon. 

" Mamma takes and nurses baby while she eats 
her own share. Baby seems a general favourite, 
and is not exhibited till he is quite a little ball of 
fat. Every one then takes off beads to ornament 
him." 

What a pleasing picture this is ! And when we 
think that scenes like these were liable to sudden 
and violent destruction, by the bursting in on them 
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of a brutal gang of slave-dealers, — ^like those who 
took to their heels at the first glunpse of Living- 
stone and Mackenzie's party on the Zambesi, — we 
can well understand his intense abhorrence of the 
wicked traffic, and why he told Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, that if the disclosure of what he had wit- 
nessed should lead to the suppression of the east 
coast slave-trade, he should never regret the hard- 
ships and privations he had endured. Noble-hearted 
man ! Will not England's sons persevere till his 
soul's desire is accomplished ? 

The following facts were addressed to Sir Bartle 
Frere by Mr. F. Holmwood, of Her Majesty's Con- 
sulate at Zanzibar, after examining Majwara, a boy 
of sixteen, of whom we have already read Dr. Liv- 
ingstone's opinion, and who faithfully served him, 
and was his constant attendant to the last : — 

The party sent by Stanley had left Unyanyembe 
with the doctor in August 1872, and marched 
straight to the south of Lake Tanganika through 
Ufipa, crossing the Bungwa River, where there were 
some boiling-water springs, bubbling up high above 
the ground. On reaching the Chambezi River, they 
crossed it about a week's journey from Lake Bemba 
(that is, Bangweolo), also crossing a large feeder; 
but, by Susi's advice, Livingstone again turned 
northward, and recrossed the Chambezi, or Luapula, 
as he then called it, just before it entered the lake. 
He could not, however, keep closd to the north 
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shore of Lake Bemba, owing to the numerous creeks 
and streams which were hidden in forests of high 
grass and rushes. After making a d^toufir, he again 
struck the lake at a village, where he got canoes 
across to an island in the centre called Matija. 
Here the shores on either hand were not visible ; and 
the doctor was put to great straits by the natives 
declining to lend him canoes to cross to the opposite 
shore. He therefore seized seven canoes ; and when 
the natives made a show of resistance, fired a pistol 
over their heads, after which they ceased to obstruct 
him. Crossing the lake diagonally, he arrived in a 
long valley ; and the rains having now set in fully, 
the caravan had to wade rather than walk, con- 
stantly crossing blind streams, and, owing to the 
long grass and rushes, hardly able to distinguish the 
land from the lake. 

Livingstone had been weak and ailing since leav- 
ing Unyanyembe, and when passing the south-west 
end of the lake, had told his boy Majwara* that he 
felt unable to go on witli his work, but should try 
to cross the hills to Katanda, and there rest, en- 
deavouring to buy ivory, and returning to Ujiji 
through Manguema to recruit ; but as he approached 
the northern part of Bisa, arriving in the province 
of Ilala, he first had to take to riding on a donkey, 
and then to suffer himself to be carried on a 
kitanda, or native bedstead, — which went much 

* since in Mr. Holmwood's service. 
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against the grain. During the time, he never 
allowed the boy Majwara to leave him ; and he 
then told that faithful and honest fellow that he 
should never cross the high hills to Katanda 

He called for Susi, and' asked how far it was to 
the Luapula ; and on his answering '* Three days/' 
he remarked that he should " never see his river 
again." On arriving at IlaJa, the capital of the 
district, where Kitambo (Cliitimbwa) the sultan 
lived, the party were refused permission to stay, 
and they carried Livingstone three hours* march 
back towards Kabende. 

Here they erected for him a rude hut and fence ; 
and he would not allow any one to approach hira 
for the remaining days of his life but Majwara 
and Susi, except that every morning they were all 
desired to come to the door and say, " Good-morn- 
ing, sir." 

During these few days he was in great pain, and 
could keep nothing on his stomach. He spoke of 
his family affectionately and sadly, and prayed 
much. On the third day he said, " I am very cold ; 
put more grass on the hut." He lost his sight so 
far as hardly to be able to distinguish when a light 
was kindled ; and gradually sunk during the night 
of the 4th of May 1873. Only Majwara was 
present when he died, and he is unable to say when 
he ceased to breathe. 

The affection all the boys felt for him is beyond 
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praise. It was the grateful result of his goodness 
to them. He always stayed his maich when any 
one of them fell sick, but would never allow them 
to be in any way hindered by his own ill health. 

Susi, hearing that he was dead, told Jacob Wain- 
wright to make a note in the doctor's diary of the 
things found by him Wainwright was not quite 
certain as to the day of the month, and as Susi 
told him that the doctor had last written the day 
before, and he found this entry to be dated April 
the 27th, he wrote April the 28th ; but on compar- 
ing his own diary on arriving at Unyanyembe, he 
found it to be the 4th of May ; and this is con- 
firmed by Majwara, who says Livingstone was 
(un ?)able to write for the last four or five days of 
his life. It is thought that the spot where Living- 
stone died is about 11.25 degrees south, and 27 
degrees east; but, of course, the whole of this is 
subject to correction. 

The sagacity and skill with which these afiection- 
ate servants preserved their loved master's remains 
for the long, long journey, is something extra- 
ordinary. When everything was at length ready 
for their funeral progress of fifteen hundred miles, 
from the centre of Africa to the coast, the caravan 
started on the sad journey, always looking out to- 
wards evening for " a strong place " for the night. 
Chumah was sent about three weeks in advance, 
and met the last relief party, which had already 

U61) 18 
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lost poor young Robert Moffat. Struck with 
son'ow for the loss of Livingstone, Lieutenant 
Cameron decided to pursue his way to Ujiji, to 
secure a box of papers which Livingstone had de- 
posited there ; and soon after the return march of 
the others had begun, Dr. Dillon, rendered delirious 
by his sufferings from fever, and afflicted with 
blindness, committed suicide. 

The arrival of the funeral party at the coast ex- 
cited profound and painful sensation. The British 
Consul at Zanzibar immediately transmitted news 
of it to England ; and Livingstone's remains were 
sent over to England, in charge of Mr. Arthur 
Laing and Jacob Wainwright, by the Peninsular 
and Oriental steam-ship Malwa. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

A hero's obsequies. 

ONQ before the Malwa sighted England, it 
was decided that her greatest and best 
discoverer should be interred in her hall 
of heroes, Westminster Abbey, with every 
public honour that his Queen and country could 
bestow. 

Many illustrious and attached friends flocked to 
Southampton a few days beforehand, to welcome all 
that this earth now held of him. Among them were 
his honoured father-in-law, the Rev. Robert Mofiat ; 
Mr. Oswell Livingstone, his youngest son ; Mr. 
Heniy M. Stanley, who "found Livingstone" (which 
ought to be the motto of his arms) ; Colonel Grant, 
the associate of Captain Speke ; Mr. Webb of New- 
stead Abbey, his guest, host, and fellow-traveller ; 
Mr. James Young, jun., of Kelley; the Rev. Horace 
Waller ; and the Rev. Mr. Price. 

The Malwa encountered very stormy weather nearly 
all the way home, and was two days after her time. 
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She was signalled off Hurst Castle on Wednesday, 
Apiil 22, six A.M., and shortly after those who 
had anxiously awaited the opportunity of boarding 
her went out to her in a steam-tender. 

'* Reflectively watching the arrival of each gentle- 
man on deck" (says the Daily News), "stood a short 
negro lad, dressed in a blue serge pea-jacket, French 
cap, and tweed trousers> with field-glass slung across 
his shoulders, and collar glistening almost snow-white 
against his sable skin. His eyes sparkled as the 
Rev. Mr. Price shook hands in kindly greeting with 
his old pupil, and Livingstone's faithful servant, 
Jacob Wainwright. Somehow every one seemed 
moved by one impulse to watch carefully the meet- 
ing between Mr. Stanley and the young A&ican, 
who last saw him in the solitudes of the continent 
whose interests Livingstone had so much at heart. 
Though the negro's eyes never left Mr. Stanley for a 
moment, he made no motion. The tall European hat 
and cloth overcoat were so unlike the tropical hel- 
met, short frock, and high boots in which Mr. Stanley 
presented himself before Livingstone's hut door, that 
the lad, unprepared, was, as might be expected, 
puzzled. But Mr. Stanley slightly lifted his hat 
from his forehead, and Wainwright's eyes sparkled : 
when Mr. Stanley smiled and spoke, the recognition 
was instantaneous and fulL The boy — for though he 
is one and twenty, he seems but a boy — ^respectfully 
and gracefully doffed his cap, and shook hands most 
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heartily with his former acquaintance. The circum- 
stances under which this meeting took place imparted 
wonderful interest to the picture. Wainwright speaks 
good English, uses apt expressions, and thinks and 
speaks with remarkable intelligence. Many others 
had something to say to him, and various were the 
scraps of information elicited. Mr. Stanley had 
known Wainwright's brother, and he now announced 
his death. Of the boys and soldiers sent by Stanley 
to Livingstone from the coast, ten had died. 

They now prepared, at the invitation of Admiral 
Hall, to descend into the compartment where the 
remains rested ; the party being now increased by 
Mr. Thomas Livingstone, who had sailed home in 
the Malwa, and who had been much affected on 
meeting his younger brother OswelL 

The Malwa steamed into dock ; and the Queen 
steamboat, which had brought the civic deputation 
from the pier, came alongside to receive the coffin. 
But there was more than the usual lingering. Mr. 
Stanley, Jacob Wainwright, the venerable Dr. Moffat, 
and Livingstone's sons, must first be seen, if not 
spoken with. At last the pulley was brought over 
the mail-room, and the block was lowered into it. 
Hats were removed, and all faces were turned to- 
wards the spot where the cofl^ would soon appear. 

Then followed the impressive public reception at 
Southampton ; and then the funeral cortege, with its 
precious freight, was speedily conveyed by rail to 
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London. There several mourning coaches were in 
waiting to receive the party, and the body was at 
once taken to the house of the Royal Geographical 
Society in Saville Row. 

Soon afterwards an examination of the remains 
was made by Sir William Fergusson, in the presence 
of Dr. Motfat, Dr. Kirk, Dr. Loudon of Hamilton, 
the Rev. Horace Waller, and Mr. Webb of Newstead 
A.bbey. The important fact was then ascertained 
that the condition of the left arm bone, in which 
there had been an un-united fracture from the bite 
of a lion over thirty years ago, was so clear that the 
identification of the body was placed beyond doubt. 

The public funeral at Westminster Abbey was 
fixed for Saturday the 18th, at one o'clock. At- an 
earlier hour a privileged few assembled in the map- 
room of the Geographical Society, where memorials of 
Livingstone — ^his bust, his marvellously careful maps, 
his sextant, chronometer, and thermometer — were 
seen around, and his mortal frame in the flower- 
strewn coffin occupied the centre. At a small table 
at its head sat the Rev. Mr. Hamilton, a Scotch 
Episcopal clergyman, who, coming from Living- 
stone's family home, had been specially requested to 
conduct the service. The distinguished men already 
named stood around ; Dr. Mofiat, patriarchal in 
years, appearance, and worth ; travellers and mighty 
hunters, like Mr. Webb and Colonel Grant; relatives, 
like the two sdns of Livingstone ; men of note, like 
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the Duke of Sutherland, Lord Houghton, Sir Bartle 
Frere, and Sir Henry Rawlinson ; personal friends, 
like General Rigby and Dr. Kirk ; eminent repre- 
sentatives of Scotland, as the Lord Provosts of 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, &c.; and, in the back- 
ground, timidly surveying the gathering worshippers, 
stood the young negro Kalulu, whose master, Mr. 
Stanley, occupied a position near the clergjrman. 

There was no portion of the day's proceedings 
more touching than when the members of this small 
congregation bowed their heads in reverence to listen 
to Mr. Hamilton's words. A few selected verses 
from the Old and New Testaments were followed by 
an extempore prayer of singular beauty. In the 
name of the mourning nation, he praised the Almighty 
for what Livingstone was and what he did — for 
what he achieved for his country, and for the far 
distant land to which he devoted his life — that he 
was the means of bringing freedom to the enslaved, 
and light to the people sitting in the dai*kness of 
heathendom. "Thou hast seen fit," he continued, 
*' to take him away ere his work here seemed to us 
completed ; but we rejoice to know and believe that 
Thou hast taken him to be with Thyself, and that 
now, all his journeys on earth being ended, he has 
entered into the rest that remaineth. May we be 
faithful and true, following the example of Thy 
servant, in so far as he walked in his Master's foot- 
steps ; and may we use faithfully and truly for Thee 
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the gifta, talents, and opportunities given us. Solem- 
nize our minds as we go to the place appointed for 
the dead; and as the remains of our brother are laid 
to dust, may each of us, remembering that here we 
are but strangers and pilgrims, hear the voice, ' I 
am the Resurrection and the Life.' " 

The procession left Saville Row about half-past 
twelve, watched by a large concourse of spectators. 
Universal respect was everywhere displayed in the 
partially closed shops, suspended traffic, and removal 
of hats. In addition to the twelve mourning coaches 
were several private carriages, headed by those of 
the Queen and the Prince of Wales. 

Westminster Abbey has not been so crowded for 
many years as it was on this day. Admission was 
by ticket; and the applications far outnumbered the 
seats. Every one was in black. A great public 
funeral is not always distinguished for patience and 
silence, but on Saturday an unwonted aspect of 
reverence was maintained in every portion of the 
Minster. Occasionally the enti^ance of a celebrated 
man would be noted by a faint murmur of recogni- 
tion, but it would instantly cease, leaving the con- 
gregation to gaze — as who can be tired of doing ? — 
upon the matchless architecture of the Abbey, or to 
watch the passing lights and shadows, tinting now 
roof, now pillar, now people. 

Just without the sacrarium, two tall trestles, 
covered with black velvet, were ready for the 
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coming burden. Close by, in the nearest pew, sat 
several lady relatives of Dr. Livingstone ; and on 
the desk before them were wreaths of flowers, des- 
tined to be their last gift to him whose corpse was 
approaching. 

After half-past twelve, muffled peals stole in 
fix)m St. Margaret's Church, — ^the Abbey bell re- 
maining always silent (like that of St. Paul's), save 
for the knell of some member of the Royal Family. 
The Dean met the procession at the entrance to the 
west cloister, the congregation being apprized of its 
arrival by the distant voices of the choristers, whose 
progress could be marked by the gradual growth 
of the sound. Soon the whole congregation were 
standing as one man. The uncovered foot of the 
coffin, startlingly yellow in its setting of black paU, 
appeared at the entrance of the choir. The fore- 
most pall-bearer on the left side was the faithful 
negro lad Jacob Wainwright, in deep black, with 
white necktie — imperturbable, and apparently un- 
conscious that thousands of eyes were fixed with 
interest upon him. At the right-hand comer the 
pall was held by Mr. Stanley, but for whose energy 
and perseverance the funeral would never, in all 
probability, have been an event to be compassed in 
Westminster Abbey. The other pall-bearers were 
Sir Thomas Steele, Dr. Kirk, Mr. W. F. Webb, the 
Rev. Horace Waller, Mr. Oswell, and Mr. G. Young. 

The other mourners followed in due order, and 
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arranged themselves around the coffin until the 
sacrarium, like all the rest of the Abbey, w^as 
crowded. Then might be seen how cosmopolitan, 
how representative, was the congregation assembled 
to do honour to the departed missionary and tra- 
veller. Lord Lawrence, of Indian fame, was one of 
the most central figures. The Earl of Shaftesbury, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
— the names left untold are almost alarming, lest 
their number should detract from the attention 
separately due to each. Of some of them collect- 
ively, it might perhaps be said, — 

They were great among the thirty, 

But attained not to the three— (1 Chbon. xi. 25), — 

Moffat — Livingstone — Williams, the Martyr of Erro- 
manga. 

The grand funeral dirge, the Ninetieth Psalm, 
was sung to Purcell's music ; and Canon Conway 
read the equally grand exposition of the Resurrection 
by Paul the Apostle to the Corinthians. While the 
canon read the epistle, the Abbey was cast into a 
gloom which seemed to creep down the aisles and 
shroud the gray walls and columns in a gauze of 
blue mist. The light on the roof, which till then 
had been silver-bright, now became a sickly straw 
colour. 

The precentor announced Doddridge's well-known 
hymn : 

" God of Bethel I by whose hand 
Thy people still are fed; 
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Who through this weary pilgrimage 
Hast all our fathers led." 

It cannot be often that such a superb outburst of 
congregational singing resounds through the hoary 
archways of Westminster Abbey. There were many 
in the congregation who were intimately acquainted 
with it, who now joined in a fine volume of har- 
mony. 

Immediately on the conclusion of this hymn, the 
march to the grave began. Before the coffin with 
its pile of wreaths and garlands had been lowered 
into the ancient dust, there was no semblance of a 
passage in the nave. Of the many funerals that 
.have been celebrated in Westminster Abbey in our 
time, none could equal this in advantage from the 
position of the grave. It had been dug in the very 
centre of the nave ; and a gradually ascending plat- 
form had been raised to the boundary, bringing the 
burial within sight of alL A narrow space in the 
middle of the immense crowd reflected the dark- 
ness of the grave. Mr. Webb and Colonel Grant, 
both friends of Livingstone, and African travellers, 
towered head and shoulders above their fellows. 
Sometimes other prominent mourners were seen for 
a moment. About the time when the bands were 
removed from the lowered coffin, the sun regained 
its power, and the nave was flooded with bright- 
ness. 

Before Croft's and Purcell's music was finished, 
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the shadows again appeared. Dean Stanley per- 
formed his part with impressive fervour. The deep 
volume of sound which filled the Abbey when the 
spectators repeated the Lord's Prayer, was almost 
as remarkable as the singing of the hymn. The 
concluding music was sung in the midst of another 
outbreak of sunshine ; and this^ as a musical per- 
formance, was the most exquisite of the whole. It 
was the anthem, " His Body is Buried in Peace ; " 
and into it the choir put all its sweetness and 
strength. At times the harmony sank into mourn- 
ful strains ; only, however, to swell into the expres- 
sion of triumph, even as the clouds that had dark- 
ened the building had suddenly given place to April 
sunshine. 

Then, as the friends took their last look into the 
grave, the movement moderated into a placid flow 
of song, signifying the resignation which must be 
preached, but which is so hard to practise. Mr. 
Turle gave the "Dead March in Saul" while the 
congregation dispersed. 

Considerable numbers lingered in Dean's Yard 
to see Mr. Stanley, Kalulu, Wainwright, and Dr. 
Moffat. It took fully two hours to clear the 
Abbey ; and during the whole of that period the 
public were filing past the grave, looking into it 
as they passed. Little, however, but flowers could 
be seen; and scarcely a word of the brass plate, 
upon which was engraved : — 
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DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 

BOBN AT BLANTTRE, LANARKSHIRE, SCOTLAND, 
10th of March 1813. 

DIED AT riiALA, CENTRAL AFRICA, 
Uih qf May 187$. 



Perhaps it was under the soul-stiiTing influence 
of sacred melody that the following lines occurred 
to Lord Houghton, who published them in the next 
number of the Times : — 

ILALA, MAY 1873. 

The swarthy followers stood aloof, 

Unled— unfathered ; 
He lay beneath that grassy roof, 
Fresh gathered. 

He bade them, as they passed the hut. 

To give no warning 
Of their still faithful presence but 
" Good-morning." 

To him, maybe, through broken sleep 

And pains abated. 
These words were into senses deep 
Translated. 

Dear dead salutes of wife and child, 

Old Idrkyard greetings ; 
Sunrises over hill-sides wild — 
Heart-beatings. 

Welcoming sounds of fresh-blown seas. 

Of homeward travel, 
Tangles of thought^s last memories 
Unravel 

'Neath England's fretted roof of fame. 

With flowers adorning 
An open grave, comes up the same 
" Good-morning." 
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MomingH o*er that weird continent 

Now slowly breaking ; 
Europe her sullen self-restraint 
Forsaking. 

Mornings of sympathy and trust 

For such as bore 
Their master's spirit's sacred crust 
To England's shore. 
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jljL By MiM C. L. Briohtwell. Post 8to, cloth extra, gilt edges. Price 
8f. (kt 

ANNALS OF INDUSTRY AND GENIUS. By Mius C. L. 
fiuiauTWKLL. Post Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges. Price 8s. 6d. 



THE EARLY CHOICE. A Book for Daughters. By the late 
Rev. W. K. TwKEDiB, D.-D. With Six Steel PUtes. Post 8vo, gilt edges. 
Price 38. 6d. 



THE SUNSHINE OF DOMESTIC LIFE; or, Sketches of 
Womanly Virtues, and Stories of the Lives of Noble Women. Post 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges. Price 8s. 6d. 



RECORDS OF NOBLE LIVES:— Sir Philip Sidney— Franci.s 
Bacon — Admiral Blake — Georob Monk, Earl or Albemarle — 
William Penm , &c. &c Post Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges. Price 8s. 6d. 



DOING GOOD ; or, The Christian in Walks of Usefulness. Illus- 
trated by Examples. By the Rev. Robert Steele, D.D. Post Svo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges. Price 3s. 6d. 

T IVES MADE SUBLIME BY FAITH AND WORKS. By 
J J the Rev. Robert Steele, D.D., Author of " Doing Oood," Ac Post Svo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges. Price 8s. Gd. 



n HEAT MISSIONARIES. A Series of Bio-raplues. By the Rev. 
\X Andrew TifOMHox,D.D., Edinburgh. Eight Engravings. Post Svo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges. Price 8s. 6d. 

PIONEERS OF THE WORLD'S PROGRESS ; or, Illustrious 
Path-flnderi for the Human Race. By the Rev. A. L. Simpson, Derby. 
Kight Illustrations. Post Svo. Price 88. 6d. 



LIVING IN EARNEST. With Lessond and Incidents from the 
Lives of the Oreat and Gk>od. By Joseph Johnson. Post Svo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges. Price 3s. 6d. 

LIVING TO PURPOSE ; or, Making the Best of Life. By Joseph 
Johnson. Post Svo, cloth extra, gilt e^pes. Price 3s. 6d. 



WILLING HEARTS AND READY HANDS; or. The Labours 
and Triumphs of Earnest Women. By Joseph Johnson. Post Svo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges. Price 8s. 6d. 
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THE BURIED CITIES OF CAMPANIA ; or, Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum : Their History, their Destruction, and their Remains. By W. 
H. Davenport Adams. With Fifty-seven Engravings and a Plan of Pompeii 
Post 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES : Their History, Pheno- 
mena, and Probable Causes. By Munoo Pontok, F.R.S.E. With 
Forty-six Engravings. Post 8vo. cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 



ENTERPRISE BEYOND THE SEAS ; or, The Planting of our 
Colonies. By J. H. Fyfb. With Seven Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth. 
Price 2s. Gd. 



THE LAND OF THE NILE : An Historical and Descriptive Ac- 
count of the Antiquities of Egypt. With Anecdotes of Travel, and 
Glimpses of Egyptian Life. By W. H. Davtenpoet Adams. With One Hun- 
dred EnGTavings. Post Svo, cloth. Price 28. 6d. 



LIGHTHOUSES AND LIGHTSHIPS : A Descriptive and His- 
torical Account of their Mode of Construction and Organixation. By W. 
H. Davenport Adams. With Seventy Illustrations from Photographs and 
other sources Post Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 



MERCHANT ENTERPRISE; or, Commerce and its History 
from the Earliest Times. By J. H. Fyfe. With Six Illustrations. Post 
Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC ; or, Venice Past and Pre- 
gent. By W. H, Davenport Adams. With Thirty-one Engravings. 
Post Svo, cloth. Price 2s. Gd. 

TEMPLES, TOMBS, AND MONUMENTS OF ANCIENT 
GREECE AND ROME. A Description and a History of the most Re- 
markable Memorials of Classical Architecture. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 
With One Hundred Illustrations. Post Svo. cloth. Price 28. 6d. 



TRIUMPHS OF IN*V1SNTI0N AND DISCOVERY. By J. 
H. Fytel New Edition. With Seven Engravings. Post Svo, cloth. 

Price 2s. 6d. 

<» 

LIFE IN THE PRIMEVAL WORLD : Founded on Meunier'8 
• Les Animaux d' Autrefois." By W. H. Davenport Adams. With 
Eighty-nine Engravings. Post Svo, cloth. Price 4s. 6d. 
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CHRISTIAN DAILY LIFE. By Hetty Bowman, Author of 
^* Life, its Duties and Discipline," Ac. Post 8vo. Price 8s. 

THE UPWARD PATH ; or, Our Life as seen in Bible Light. By 
the Ber. A. L. Simpsok, Derby. Post Svo, gilt edges. Price 3s. 

RILLS FROM THE FOUNTAIN OF LIFK By the Rev. 
BicHiOiD NswToir, D.D. ninstrated. Extra foolscap 8to. Price 2s. 

ONE HOUR A WEEK ; or, Great Truths lUustrated. By tlie 
Author of "Jesus upon Earth." Foolscap Svo. Price 2s. 

EARNEST APPEALS ; or, Questions and Counsels* on ChriHtian 
Duty. By Bev. W. Nnr«N8, D.D. Foolscap Svo, antique. Price Is. (kL 

PLAIN PATHS FOR YOUTHFUL RUNNERS. By the Rev. 
Thomas Alkxandkr, HA, Chelsea. Post Svo, gilt edges. Price 3s. 

THE GOLDEN FOUNTAIN; or, lUustrations of Bible Truths. 
By the Bev. J. H. Wilson. With Fine Engravings. Post Svo. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE BIBLE MANUAL : A Handbook, Historical and Biographi- 
cal, of the Leading Facts of the Bible. With an Epitome of Ancient His* 
tory. By John Lookhart, LL.D. Crown Svo. Price 2s. Gd. 

HARRY'S CATECHISM. For Young Children. The AnsAvere 
are all taken from the Bible, the Chapter and Verse being given. ISmo, 
cloth antique. Price Is. 6d. 

J^unbag ^cabing for the Jmi^vxt ^ialc. 

BIBLE NOTES BY THE WAYSIDE : Gathered during a Tour 
in the Holy Land. By the Bev. Horatio R Hackett, Professor in New- 
ton Theological Institution. Extra foolscap Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 

FAVOURITE NARRATIVES FOR THE CHRISTIAN 
HOUSEHOLD. Containing — The Shephbrd or Salisbury Plai.v — 
Dairyman's Daughter — Young Cottager. &c. Extra foolscap Svo. Price 2s. 

JERUSALEM AND ITS ENVIRONS ; or, The Holy City as it 
Was and Is. By the late Bev. W. K. Tweedie, D.D. With Tinted Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette. Extra foolscap Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 

THE CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY. Incidents in the Life of Rev. 
Dr. Judson, Missionary to Burmah. With Frontispiece and Vignette. 
Extra foolscap Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 

MEMOIR OF SARAH B. JUDSON, of the American Mission 
to Burmak. With Frontispiece and Vignette. Extra foolscap Svo, cloth. 
Price 2s. 

LIFE OF JOHN KNOX. By the late Rev. Dr. M*Crie. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Extra foolscap Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 
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THE WORLD'S BIRTH-DAY. By Professor Gaussen. With 
Numerous Engravings. Post Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 
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WILLING TO BE USEFUL ; or, Principle and Duty. lUus- 
trated in the Story of Edith Alison. With Ck>loured Frontiiipiece and 
Vignette, and Six Tinted Plates. Extra foolscap Svo, cloth, gilt edges. Price 8s. 

KIND WORDS AWAKEN KIND ECHOES ; or, lUustrations 
of the Power of Kindness. With C!oIoured Frontispiece and Vignette, 
and Six Tinted Plates. Extra foolscap Svo, cloth, gilt edges. Price 3s. 

CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE IN LITTLE THINGS. A Book 
for Girls. Foolscap Svo. With Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and 
Six Tinted Plates. Extra foolscap Svo, cloth, gilt edges. Price 2s. Od. 

SCHOOL-BOY HEROES : The Story of Maurice Gray and Carl 
Adler. By the late Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D. With CJoloured Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette, and Six Tinted Plates. Extra foolscap Svo, cloth, gilt 
edges. Price 3s. 

CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. A Book for Young Ladiea. By the 
Eev. H. Newooub. With Eight Tinted Plates. Extra foolscap Svo, cloth, 
gilt edges. Price 3s. 

JhtiSisonn from ©reat J^itoes for "^oung ^^eaiers. 

SEED-TIME AND HARVEST ; or, Sow Well and Reap Well. 
By the late BeV W. K. Twkedie, D.D. With Ck)loared Frontispiece and 
Vignette, and Six Tinted Plates. Extra foolscap Svo, cloth, gilt edges. Price 3s. 

YOUTHFUL DILIGENCE AND FUTURE GREATNESS. 
By the late Kev. W. K. Twkedib, D.D. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Vignette, and Six Tinted Plates. Extra foolscap Svo, cloth, gilt edges. Price 3s. 

SUCCESS IN LIFE : What it is, and how Attained. A Book for 
Young Men. With Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and Six Tinted 
Plates. Extra foolscap Svo, cloth, gilt edges. Price 3s. 

TALES OF THE BOYHOOD OF GREAT PAINTERS. By 
Lady Jervis. With Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and Six Tinted 
Plates. Extra foolscap Svo, cloth, gilt edges. IMce 3s. 
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FRANK OLDFIELD ; or, Lost and Found. By the Rev. T. P. 
Wilson, M. A., Rector of Smethcote. With Five Engravings. Post Svo, 
cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 

*«* The Committee of the United Kingdom Band of Hope Union having 
offered prizes of One Hundred Pounds and Fifty Pounds respectively, for the 
best two tales illustrative of Temperance in its relation to the young, this tale 
was selected as the one entitled to the First Prize. 

The Second Prize was awarded to the Tale entitled — 

n^M'S TROUBLES ; or, Tried and True. By M. A. Paul. With 
JL Five Engravings. Post Svo, cloth. Price 38. 6d. 
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THE BOY MAKES THE MAN : A Book of Examj.le and Kii- 
conragement for the Young. By the Author of *' BecorcU of Noble Lives," 
kxi. With Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and Twenty-one Engravings, 
lloyal 18mo, cloth extra. Price Is. 6d. 



TirHAT SHALL I BE? or, A Bo/s Aim in Life. With Coloured 
T Y Frontispiece and Vignette. Bojral 18mo, cloth. Price 2s. 

TOM TRACY ; or, Whose is the Victory? With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Boyal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. Cd. 

NED'S MOTTO ; or, Little by Little. A Talc for Boys. By tli« 
Author of "Win and Wear/' tc. With Coloured Frontispiccu and 
Vignette. Boyal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. Gd. 

Jj^RANK MARTIN ; or, A School-boy's Trials and Triumphs. Willi 
Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette. Boyal ISmo, cloth. Price Is. (Al. 

THE ]a;CKET; or, ITic Story of the Stephcnsons— Father and Sun. 
A Book for Boys. By H. C. Kniodt. With Coloured Frontispiece aud 
Vignette, and Twenty Illustrations. Boyal 18mo, cloth. Price la. 
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ANNA LEE : The Maiden— The Wife— ITio Mothcp. Extra fools- 
cap 8vo, cloth. With Six Plates. Price 28. 6d. 

TRUE RICHES ; or. Wealth without Wings. With Six Platc-n. 
Extra foolscap 8yo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 



s 



OW WELL AND REAP WELL. With Six Plates. Extra 
foolscap 8yo, cloth. Price 28. 6d. 



HOME PICTURES AND LESSONS IN LIFE. With Six 
Plates. Extra foolscap 8yo, cloth. Price 28. Gd. 



WORDS OF CHEER. With Six Plates. Extra foolscap 8vo, 
cloth. Price 28. 6d. 



WORDS OF WARNING. With Six Plates. Extra fo«.I.scnp 
8vo, cloth. Price 2s, Cd. 



WORDS FOR THE WISE. With Six Plates. Extra foolscap 
8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 
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Price TWO SHILLINGS Each. 
Extra Foolscap. Cloth. Copiously Illustrated. 

AFAR IN THE FOREST ; or, Pictures of Life and Scenery in 
the Wilds of Caiutda. Bj Mrs. Traill, Author of "The Canadian 
Cnisoes/' &o. With Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and Twenty-two £n- 
grayings on Wood. 

PICTURES OF TRAVEL IN FAR-OFF LANDS. A Com- 
panion to the Studj of Oeographj. — Cbntral Amkbioa. With Fifty 
Engravings. 

PICTURES OF TRAVEL IN FAR-OFF LANDS. — South 
AxsRicA. With Fifty Engravings. 

ROUND THE WORLD. A Story of Travel Compiled from the 
Narrative of Ida Pfeiffer. By D. Murray Smith. With Tinted Frontis- 
piece and Vignette, and Thirty-Five Engravings on Wood. 

RUINED CITIES OF BIBLE LANDS. By the late Rev. W. 
K. TwBXDiK. With Tinted Frontispiece and Vignette, and Sixty En- 
gravings. 

THE VALLEY OF THE NILE : Its Tombs, Temples, and Monu- 
ments. By W. H. Davenport Adams. With Forty-two Engravings on 
Wood. 

DOCTOR KANE, THE ARCTIC HERO. A Narrative of his 
Adventures and Explorations in the Polar Regions. By M. Jones. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and Thirty-five Engravings on Wood. 

HOME AMID THE SNOW ; or, Warm Hearts in Cold Regions. 
By Captain Charles Ede, R.N. With Tinted Frontispiece and Vignette, 
and Twenty-elglit Engravings on Wood. 

LIFE AND TRAVEL IN TARTARY, THIBET, AND CHINA. 
Being a Narrative of the Abb^ Hue's Travels in tlie Far East. By M. 
Jones. With Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and Fifty Engravings on 
Wood. 

"VriNEVEH AND ITS STORY. By M. Jones. With Coloured 
JLN Frontispiece and Vignette, and Fifty Engravings on Wood. 

QUADRUPEDS : What They Are, and Where Found. A Book of 
Zoology for Boys. By Captain Maynk Reid. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and Vignette, and Nineteen Page-Engravings on Wood. 
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FLOWER STORIES AND THEIR LESSONS. A Book for the 
Young. With Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and Numerous Illus- 
trations. 

WONDERS OF THE PLANT WORLD ; or. Curiosities of Ve^- 
table Life. With Notices of Remarkable Plants, Trees, and Flowers. 
With Eighty Engravings. 
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THE CHILDREN'S WEEK ; or, Seven Stories for Seven Days. 
Bj B. W. Baymond. With Eight lUustratioiifl. Bojsl IGmo, cloth extra. 
Price 81. 6d. 

*' The itoriea are deHghtfid, and ture to hecotM great favawriies wilh the young. " 

THE STORY OF A HAPPY LITTLE GIRL. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and Vignette, and Six Tinted Plates. Pofi 8to, gilt edges 
Price 8s. 6d. 

ISABEL'S SECRET ; or, A Slater's Love. By the Author of " Tlie 
Btorf of a Happy Little OirL" With Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, 
and Six Tinted Plates. Post Svo, gilt edges. Price 3s. 6d. 

THE STORY OF A BIRTH-DAY PRESENT ; or. The Mischief 
Done by Idle Hands. A Siaple Story for Little Boys and Girls. By 
AI. C. Bum HE. With Coloured Frontiq>iece and Vignette, and Six Tinted 
Plates. Post 8to, gilt edges. Prlee 8s. 

HAPPY HOLIDAYS AT WOODLEIGH HOUSE ; or, Aunt 
Elsie and Her Guests. With Coloured Fronthnpiece and Vignette, and 
Six Tinted Plates. Extra foolscap, cloth, gilt edges. Price 8s. 

THE FAIRY TREE ; or, Stories from Far and Near. By S. 
MooDV, author of " The Palm Tree," Ac. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Vignette, and Six Tinted Plates. Extra foolscap; cloth, gilt edges. Price Ss. 

LIGHT FROM THE CATACOMBS. A Tale of the Early Cliris. 
tian Church at Borne. With Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and Six 
Tinted Plates. Extra foolscap, cloth, gilt edges. Price Zb. 

THE GREY HOUSE ON THE HILL; or, "Buy the Truth and 
Hell it Not." By the Hon. Mrs. Grbsne. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and Vignette, and Six Tinted Plates. Extra foolscap, cloth, gilt edges. Price Ss. 

STEPPING HEAVENWARD. A Tale of Home Life. By the 
O Author of " The Flower of the Family." Post Svo. Price 2s. Od. 

THE FLOWER OF THE FAMILY. A Tale of Domestic Life. 
By the Author of " Stepping Heavenward." Post 8to, cloth. Price 2s. Cd. 
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"VTELLY NOWLAN. A Story of Domestic Life. With Coloured 
1.1 Frontispiece and Vignette, and Six Tinted Plates Extra foolscap. Price 
28. Od. 

ALICE STANLEY, aad Other Stories. With Six Tinted Plates. 
Boyal ISmo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

THE PLAYFELLOW, and Other Tales. With Six Tinted PUtes. 
Royal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

THE WAY OF THE WORLD, and Other Tales. With Six 
Tinted Plates. Boyal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 
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THE CHILDREN ON THE PLAINS. A Story of Travel and 
Adventure in the Great Prairies of Nortli America. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette^ and Sixteen Illustrations. Royal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

THINGS IN THE FOREST. By Mabt and Elizabeth Kirbt. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and Fifty Illustrations. Boyal 
ISmo. cloth. Price Is. fid. 

TRUTH IS ALWAYS BEST ; or, " A Fault Confessed is Half 
Redressed." By Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and Vignette, and Seventeen Illustrations. Royal 18mo. cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

THE STORY OF REUBEN INCH ; or, The Power of Persever- 
ance. By the Author of " Copsley Annals," "Village Missionaries," &c. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and Twenty Illustrations. Royal 
ISmo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

LITTLE LILY'S TRAVELS. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Vignette, and Twenty-two Illustrations. Royal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

OLD ROBIN AND HIS PROVERB; or, With the Lowly is 
Wisdom. By Mrs. Henry F. Brock. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Vignette, and Sixteen Illustrations. Royal 18mo. cloth. Price Is. 

OUR FATHER WHO ART IN HEAVEN. A Story Illustrat- 
ing the Lord's Prayer. By a Clergyman's Widow. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and Vignette, and Twenty Illustrations. Royal 18mo. cloth. Price Is. 

THE ^TORY OF A PIN ; or, The Changes and Chances of an 
EventfiU Life. By E. M. S. With Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette. 
Royal ISmo. cloth. Price Is. Gd. 

BIBLE STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. By M. Jones. 
With Thirty-Two Engravings. Royal ISmo, cloth extra, gilt edges. Price 
Is. 6d. 

LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST FOR THE LITTLE 
ONES AT HOME. By the Author of " Hymns from the Land of Luther." 
With Colojired Frontispiece and Vignette, and Thirty Engravings. Royal ISmo, 
cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

MARION'S SUNDAYS; or. Stories on the Commandments. With 
Tinted Frontispiece and Vignette, and Three Illustrations. Royal ISmo, 
cloth. Price Is. 6d. 
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Each toith, Coloured FrontUpUce and Vignette, and Numerous Engravings. 

WONDERS OF CREATION. — Volcanoes and their Phenomena. 
NATURE'S WONDERS. — Pictures of Remarkable Scenes in Foreign Lands. 
WONDERS OF THE VEGETABLE WORLD. 

SCENES OF WONDER IN MANY LANDS. Being Descriptions of Rapids, 
Cascades, Waterfalls, &c. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF "hOPE ON," ETa 



LITTLE AGGIE'S FRESH SNOWDROPS, AND WHAT 
THEY DID IN ONE DAY. With Coloured FroniiBpiece and Vignette, 
Mid Thirty Engravings. Bojal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 

rpHE BOY ARTIST. A Tale. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
X inifnette, and numerous Engravings. Boyal 18mo, doth. Price Is. 

HOPE ON ; or, The HoTwe that Jack Built. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette, and Twenty-five Engravings. Boy»l 18mo, cloth. 
Piicels. 

M' ARTHA'S HOME, AND HOW THE SUNSHINE CAM>: 
INTO IT. With Ck>loiired Frontltpiece and Vignette, and Thirty Kn- 
gravings. Boyal 18mo, cloth. Priee Is. 

BROTHER REGINALiyS GOLDEN SECRET. A Tale for the 
Young. With Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and Twenty Engrav- 
ings. Boyal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

SUSY'S FLOWERS ; or, " Blessed are the Merciful, for they shall 
obtain Mercy." With Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and Twenty 
Engravings. Boyal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

KING JACK OF HAYLANDS. A Tale of School Life. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and Eighteen Engravings. Boyul 
18mo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

THE FISHERMAN'S CHILDREN ; or, The Sunbeam of Hard- 
rick Cove. With Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and Seventeen En- 
gravings. Boyal 18mo, doth. Price Is. 6d. 
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LESSONS IN THE 

WALTER AT THE SEA-SIDE; or, Facts and Fancies about the 
Shore and the Deep. With Sixty Woodcuts. Post 8vo, gilt edges, 
illuminated side. Price 28. 6d. 

WALTER IN THE WOODS ; or, The Trees and Common Objects 
of the Forest Described and Illustrated. With One Hundred Engravings. 
PoRt 8vo, gilt edges, illuminated side. Price 28. 6d. 

WALTER IN THE GARDEN; or. Flowers, Fruits, and Plants 
Described and Illustrated. With One Hundred Engravings. Post 8vo, 
gilt edges, illuminated side. Price 28. 6d. 

USEFUL PLANTS : Plants Adapted for the Food of Man De- 
scribed and Illustrated. With One Hundred Engravings. Post 8vo, gilt 
edges, Illuminated side. Price 2s. 6d. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF "COPSLEY ANNALS." "viLLAOS MISSIONARIES," ETa 

IT'S HIS WAY, and Other Stories. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and Vignette. Royal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 

THE TWO WATCHES, and Other Stories. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette. Royal 18mo. cloth. Price Is. 

MATTY'S HUNGRY MISSIONARY-BOX, and Other Stori«8. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and Thirty Engravings. Soyal 
ISmo, cloth. Price Is. 

UNDER THE MICROSCOPE ; or, " Thou shalt caU me My 
Father." With Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and Seventeen En- 
gravings. Royal 18mo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

BY MRS. CUPPLES, AUTHOR OF **THE STORY OF OUR DOLL.'* 

THE ADVENTURES OF MAUK WILLIS. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and Vignette, and Forty-five Engravings. Royal ISmo, cloth. 
Price Is. 6d. 

p R ANDPAPA'S KEEfBAKES ; or, Take Heed will Surely Speed. 
VX With Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and Forty-five Engravings. 
Royal ISmo. cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

At 



M^. yt. O. ©". j^txrrs -'^ooks tot the "^mmg. 

UPWARDS AND DOWNWARDS, and Other Stories. Witfi 
Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and Four Illustrations. Royal 18mo, 
cloth. Price Is. 

THE OLIVE-BRANCH, and Other Stories. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette, and Sixteen Illustrations. Royal ISmo. Price li.- 

A FRIEND IN NEED, and Other Stories. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette, and Seven Illustrations. Royal ISmo. cloth. Ftioe Is. 

p OOD FOR EVIL, and Other Stories. With Coloured Frontis- 
VX piece and Vignette, and Seven Illustrations. Royal ISmo. cloth. Price Is. 

THE HYMN MY MOTHER TAUGHT ME, and Other Stories. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, and Twenty-four Engravings. 
Royal ISmo, cloth. Price Is. 

EDITH AND HER AYAH, and Other Stories. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and Vignette, and Sixteen Engravings. Royal ISmo, cloth. 
Price Is. 

TRY AGAIN, and Other Stories. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Vignette, and Seventeen Engravings. Royal ISmo. cloth. Price Is. 

STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS. From the 
Babylonish Captivity to the Fall of Jerusalem. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and Vignette, and Thirty Illustrations. Royal ISmo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 

WINGS AND STINGS. With Coloured Frontispiece and Vignette, 
and Sixteen Engravings. Royal ISmo, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 
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THE FALL OF JERUSALEM; AND THE ROMAN CON- 
QUEST OF JUDEA. Fifty Woodcuta. Royal 18mo, cloth. Price la. 

rriHE JORDAN AND ITS VALLEY, AND THE DEAD SEA. 
X With Fifty Woodcuts. Eoyal 18mo, cloth. Price If. 

EASTERN MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. By the late Rev. W. 
K. TwEEDiB, D.D. With Sixty Woodcuts. Royal 18ino, cloth. Price Is. 

JERUSALEM, OR THE HOLY CITY: AS IT WAS AND LS. 
f J By the late Eev. W. K. Tweedie, D.D. With Seventy Engravings. IU)yal 
ISmo, cloth. Price Is. 

THE ENVIRONS OF JERUSALEM : Pictorial and De»crii>tive. 
With Fifty Woodcuts. Koytl IteuH cloth. Price Is. 



ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR NURSERY READING, 

THE STORY OF MISS DOLLIKINS. By Mrs. Oeorae 
CupPLEH, Author of " The Story of Our Doll," &c. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette, and Forty-seven Engravings. Oblong 24mo, illuminated 
side, gilt edges. Price 3s. 

LITTLE SUSY'S SIX BIRTHDAYS. By Aunt Susax. I11u». 
trated. Foolscap Svo, gilt edges. Price 2s. 

LITTT.B SUSY'S LITTLE SERVANTS. By Aunt Suhan. 
ZUostrated. Foolscap Svo, gilt edges. Price 2s. 

LITTLE SUSY'S SIX TEACHERS. By Aunt Susan. IHub. 
trated. Foolscap Svo, gilt edges. Price 2s. 

THE STORY OF OUR DOLL. By Mrs. Cuppleb, Author of 
"The Little Captain," iic. With Forty Engravings. Foolscap Svo, cloth. 
Pivce 2s. cd. 

TLTiUSTRATED BOOK OF NURSERY RHYMES AND 
1 SONGS. With Music. Edited by T. L. Hately. The Illustrations by 
Kermtv Ual8 WELLE. Small 4to, illuminated side. Price 2s. dd. 

TLLUSTRATED BOOK OF SONGS FOR CHILDREN. Edited 
X by H.L.L., one of the Authors of "Hymns from the Land of Luther." The 
]^rusic arranged by T. L. Hatxlt. Crown Svo, illuminated side. Price 2s. Cd. 

PICTURES AND STORIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. SniaU 
4to. Paper Boards. Eaeh containing Six Engravings printed in (Colours, 
with Thirty-six pages of Letterpress. Price Is. each. 

Ko. 1.— CoNTENn: The Cockatoo— Tl e Parrot— The Gray Parrot— Th») 

Antelope — The Shepherd Dog — The Mastiff. 
ITo. 2.— CoNTEKTS : The Polar Bear— The Narwhal— The Walrus — Tlie 

Reindeer— The Stag — The Newfoundland Dog. 
Vo. 8.— OoiTTEKTM : The Elephant— The Tiger Hunt— The Camel— The 

Oiraffo^The Arab Horse. 
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BOOKS BY THE REY. J. D. BURNS. 

THE HEAVENLY JERUSALEM; or, Glimpses within the Gates. 
18mo, cloth, Price Is. Or, Royal 32inOj cloth limp, gilt edges. Price Is. 

THE EVENING HYMN. 18mo, cloth, Price Is. Or, Royal 32mo, 
cloth limp, gilt edges, Price Is. 
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BOOKS BY THE REY. JAMES SMITH, 

DAILY BIBLE READINGS FOR THE LORD'S HOUSE- 
HOLD. 32mo, cloth. Price Is. 6d 

THE BELIEVER'S TRIUMPH ; or, No Condemnation in Christ 
Jesus, and No Separation from Christ. Boyal 82mo, cloth limp, gilt edges. 
Price Is. Cd. 

THE PLEADING SAVIOUR ; or. The Wondrous Love of Christ 
as Displayed in his Intercessory Prayer. 24mo, cloth. Price Is. Gd. 

PRECIOUS THINGS TROM TEB EVERLASTING HILLS : 
or, Pleasant Fruits for all People, lloyal 82mo, cloth. Price Is. 8d. 

BRIGHT RAYS AND REVIVD^G SHOWERS : A Book for all 
Characters and all Times. Boyal 82ino, cloth lim])|gilt edges. Price Is. Sd. 
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EYERY-DAY MANUALS FOR THE CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD. 

BY THE REV. JAMES SMITH. 

In 18mo, Cloth, vnth Vignette Title and Ilhiminated Side. Price 9d, 



1. THE BETTER LAND. 

2. WELCOME TO JESUS. 

3. OUR HEAVENLY FATHER ; or, 

God our Refuge and Strength. 

4. "DO THIS IN REMEMBRANCE 

OF ME ;" or. Sacramental Medi- 
tations. 
6. CHRIST ALONE. A Book for AIL 



6. THE GREAT COMFORTER. 

7. IMPORTANT QUESTIONS. 

8. THE MORNING SACRIFICE; or, 

Helps to Devotion. 

9. THE EVENING SACRIFICE. 

10. WORDS OF COMFORT. 

11. SHORT READINGS. 

12. BRIEF PORTIONS. 



18. FOOD FOR THE SOUL. 

NEW SERIES OF DAILY TEXT-BOOKS. 

Interleaved loith Note Paper, with Carmine Borders round the pages. 
SfSmo, cloth extra, gilt edges. Price Is. Cd. each. 

1. DAILY MANNA FOR CHRISTIAN PILGRIMS. By Aron Stow. 

2. DAILY SELF-EXAMINATION. By the Rev. Dr. Tweedik. 

3. WORDS IN SEASON. By the Rov. Dr. TWKIDIB. 

4. THE CHAPLET OF FLOWERS. 

5. GREEN PASTURES. By the Rev. James Smith. 
C. STILL WATERS. By the Rev. James Smith. 

7. PATHS OF PEACE. By the Rev. Dr. Tweedie. 
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Each loith Coloured FrontUpiece, an Illuminated 3id4, and Nttmeroug 

Engravings. 18mo, eloih. 

By Mn. Oeobok Cufplkh, Author of "The Story of oar DoU," && 

BERTHA MAACHMONT ; or, AU is not Gold that Glittert. 

FANXY SILVESTER ; or, A Merry Heart doeth Good like a Medicine. 

VEA AND HER COUSINS ; or, Kind Wordi awaken Kind Echoes. 

BLUFF CRAG ; or, A Good Word costs Nothing. 

HUGH WELLWOOD'S SUCCESS ; or, Where there's a WIU thcre'e a Way. 

ALICE LEIGHTON ; or, A Good Name is Rather to be Chosen than Riches. 

CARRY'S ROSE ; or, The Magic of Kindness. 

LITTLE MAY AND HER FRIEND CONSCIENCE. By M. Paurott. 
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Each with Coloured Frontispiece and nominated Side. 18mo, clolh. Frhe Cd. 

LOVE TIIY NEIGHBOUR itt THYSELF ; or, Mike, the Irlah Boy. 

TRUST IN god'; or, Jenny^i Trials. 

THE WAY TO BE HAPPY ; or, WilUe, the Gardener Boy. 

WISDOM'S WAYS ARE PLEASANTNESS. 

THE STORY OF NED, THE SHEPHERD BOY. 

THE HEAD OR THE HEART. 
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^ittlc ^Mcz'fSi '^ihxnx^. 

Each with Coloured Frontispiece and Hlvminaied Side. 18mo, cloth. Price Gd. 



LITTLE ALICE'S PALACE. 
THE POWER OF TRUTH. 
THE ONE MOSS ROSE. 
STORIES oir tbk LORD'S PRAYER 
LITTLE KITTY'S KNITTING- 

NEEDLFi=J. 
SUNNY FACES. BLESSKD HANDS. 
FAITHFUL NICOLETTB. 
LIVE TO BK USEFUL. 



FREDDY AND HIS BIBLE TEXTS. 
THE GIANTS, amd HOW TO FIGHT 

THEM. 
FANNY BURTON. 
SOWING AND REAPING. 
KITTY KING. 
PAINSTAKING. 
NANNIE MERRY. 
ANNIE LYON. 
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